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AUTHOR’S TfrEFACE. 


The Gbeat Question of this age, which is des- 
tined to con\Mils(i a|id divide, Protestantism, and 
around whicli all other religious controversies 
must necessarily revolve, is exegetically lore- 
sliadowedin this Review;, which is composed of 
Six Discourses, dolivenjd by the xVuthor before 
tlie JlannoJiiul Brotherhood of llartlbnl. R»ijiig- 
ious truths iiresent themselves naturally to a good 
mind ; and by such a mind they will bo most 
accurately comj)reheufliHl. M<*n of the gr(?alest 
talent and learning frequently n^ason themselv(*s 
into the ])rofoiind(-st errors, by coiumeiiciug with 
the confusing impression that T'ruth is conqdcx 
and supernatural. lie who would, aj>prehentl 
the simplicity of Truth and worshij> at her shrine, 
must 1 h) ready at all times to divest his mind of 
]>rojudic(!s t nd of j)recoiicoivod opinions, whon- 
ev(;r Truth rcvtjals their falseness,* The author’s 
method will be found to bo plain, because such 
is truly the seal of reason. 

The views presented concerning the “ Word,’’ 
it may be remarked, are mainly connected wich 
the external peculiarities thereof, as the occasion 
does not now (Jemaud a dee])er criticism. The 
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juillior is acquainted with a more spij'itual Io(fo,% 
w ithin the original sj mbtJieal expression (o '/Myo^ 
roD 0tOL', “ the word of (jod,” to lx; found, with 
identical mcaningei in the Zeinla Vesta, iu the 
Vedas, also iu the Jlilde), which lies <pite un- 
touched in the |)resent w*ork. Indeed, the spir- 
itual “Word ” here alluded to, as originally sig- 
nified hy 'Joiix, is md (o '/-oyog and >Myoi) 
Divine “Truth ” and “Keasou’’ depejident ii])ou 
the paper and ink hahilinients of the Old and 
New Testaments; hut upon the intellectual ])ro- 
gress and religious development of the luinuiu 
soul — a growtli of })ar!s into a conipleteTiess. 
Tdie .Spirit 

of God (wliich is the true translation of John's 
meaning) will sui-ely he more manifested, or in- 
woriltxl, in a New' Dispensation than in any con- 
ceivahle numher of sacred canons. iSupernatural- 
istii adher(!S t«) the fonii ; the llarrnonial Philos- 
ophy seeks tin; S[)irit. 

Among all the author’s recent imprc.sslons, 
there stands no one (piestion so important ami con- 
^picuoun as that set fin-th in the succeeding pages. 
The most external and siiperficial aspect is first 
presented; hut dee})er investigations are certain 
to follow. There i.s much to illuminate our 
present existence, and far more to joyfully an- 
ticipate. A. J. D. 



THE APPROACHING CRISIS. 


CHAPTER I. 

1 N T R O D r 0 T C ) J« Y K K A B K S . 


T^oligioiis reformation llie greatcA cjuoj*tiori of tlie ago. — A letter ui 
tlio Rev. Dr. Horace Bualmoil.^Object of tliis work. — The Crisis 
approaching. 

Faithful to iny spiritiiul impres^sions, I watch, with 
constantly ch?(3penini]; inttirost, all tlie important and 
inoinentoiis cliangcs of this eventful Era. 

All superior intelligences regard the origination and 
universal api)lI(iation of the Art of Printing, as a 
power of immense and never-ending value. By it, 
tlie world is fast becoiniuajf illuminated with the scin- 
tillations of wisdom, and with the •principles of a 
spiritual repuhlicanisra. By it, the early Alteration in 
the Chiireh hceaine widtdy ditYused — an alteration, 
which, owing princi])ally to educational convictions, 
the Catholic Church stigmatizes as the great “‘IlKiiKSY.” 
But all Protestants know, from the vaidous sources of 
civil and religious experience derived therefrom, that 
the alteration alln^led to was a decided improvement or 
Brfobmation ” in all matters pertaining to Gfffi'isti- 
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aiiity. Printiiio; iirst enliiijlittMied tlie people conrorn- 
ing the irrclii!:ion uiul atro<Moiis cereinonie.s priK^tieod 
by the early Chnreli. And the world lias at last eoiuo 
to see that reli^^ioiis a^fonnalioa is both possible and 
benelicial. This conviction has attained a high place 
in nearly all w’ell-cdiicated and healthy minds. 

Changes and consequent linprovenients in almost 
every departnjpnt of human intm-ests, are conrideiitly 
expected by tliosc who live in tlie iS’inctcenth Century. 
Wliilc those who are coniessodly inortgagc'd to the dog- 
matic organization of Old Opinions, can not bring their 
ininrl^ to contemplate Keforinations in any thing as 
possible wnthoiit being accom]>anie<l by some over- 
whelming disaster either in the Church or Slate. The 
enlightened and rh.tir-aceh}^ *i.nt(jllects, however, can 
read the cvenfs of this o])0(:hj — recognizing ]dainly, in 
the long, well-dclined shadows wliich approaching 
changes cast before them, the peculiar crisis or inter' 
refjnnm that is certain to precede the estahlishment of 
a higher form’of e(icd(^siasticism and a nobler type of 
republicanism and religions freedom. 

lleligious reformation is demonstrated to be both 
practical and benelicial to rruvilvirid. Deeply impressed 
with this coiivictiin, and believing also that the highest 
point of improvement, in social arrangements and re- 
ligious institutions and faith, has not yet been reached 
by man, I obey my inflTjwing impressions, and strive to 
help move forward the ponderous Car cf human pro- 
gression. A(;cordingly, hearing that Horace Bushnell, 
D. D., of the City of Hartford, had in contemplation 
the delivery of a course of lectures, bearing, as I sup- 
posed, da the great general question of religious Refor- 
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mation, I made it a point, by interior direction, to be 
present on all the occasions * and listen to liis dis- 
closures. 

Immediately after the proniin(;iation of fiis introduc- 
tory discourse, I pemied and addressiid the following 
letter through the Hartford Times ; the import ot 
which ^dll appear on perusal : — 


A LE-rriilK TO BEV. DR. BUSHXELL. 

A SUGGESTION. 

IlARTForiD, December 15, 1851. 

Dear Sir, — The simple annom^pement that rou had in contemplation 
the fonnalioii and deliverance cf a course lectures On the Natural- 
istic Theories of Koli^ion as opposed to Supernatural Revelation,” gave 
me raiudi pleasure. Nor did that pleasure expcrieiiee any diminution on 
hearing the first led uro of the proposed course, delivered by you last 
evening. Indeed, I can sean'ely express the graliliuatiou excited in my 
mind by the clearness of your ddinitious, the broadness of yourpremise8» 
the fairness of your statements, and by the goodness •f your iiiteutions, 
manifested in the introductory disct>urse to which I now refer. 

Your jmUion in the question is, it seems to me, entirely unlike Siny 
other ever assuiued by the clergy of Christendom. And your auitreci’ 
(ih'o/iof tlie magnilu'lo and imporHince of the suhjeet — nay. its intrinsic 
luumentoiisiiess to the welfare of mankind — is aAso vastly dificreiit and 
far more just, it scetns to me, tluin I liavo ever before discovered in any 
other member of your exalted urofession. 

Thiit the clergy of this city have manifested wisdom in the selection 
(by suggestion and compliment) of yourself as the person most calculated 
to approach and treat this great question with ability and candor, is 
very evident ; and that the enlightened portion of this community wRl 
bo attracted, gratified, and instructed by the manner and method you 
design to adopt, there can be no doubt. 

You approach thotaubjcct, define your position, and dodar^rour in- 
tentions and arguments in a manner considerably unlike tJs method 
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pursued hy most '’*2., with a firm n liance n]»oii your own 

r.ason or jiid;rineiit, wiili whieh von design to address tiie corrcspoiid.' mj 
faculty in the mind of the hearer. This, as you imis.t bo aware, is quite 
aneu) to adopt iu the analysis and cxaiiiiiiatiou of a Bible qiie.';- 

tiou, so undoubtedly important. 

Altliougli you seem uot to aekiiowledge the “ SovtToignty of Reascm. ’ 
in matters pertaining to a supernal uralistic rovolatinii and faith; yet 
you very evidently roly upon Viat faculty (reason) to perforin its appro- 
priate functions in order to convince your audience of the soniiffncssand 
legitimacy of your eonehisions. 

In addressing }on thus puidicly. I aim not at •liscus'iion or ciiitro- 
versy ; but simply to make a sugg»?sti«ni to you, and aNo to t!ie I lariford 
community, that lliis course of looturea bo delivered by you in a place 
where all parties interested can have an or'jn)rtiiuify, should they 
desire it, to aiial^'ze and examiiu* hchire thti t-am-- tnuftf* nr. fla* various 
positions yuU may assume in the diseu^sion. As tb*' now Btaii'l'S, 
the matter at issue is not prop tIv aporclieji h*d hy lialf tio* of 

minds that may listen to your diseourscs. Tin* propK^ do not, ."och-aily 
realize that very many tlumsands i*»e^iiioro or 1 ss involvi-d in tin; 
insinuating injldtlUy of this age; indct.Ml, 1 my ^ d* -iirpiiM-d at the 
statistical information which you imparted «in this load, llei'ee. to 
most minds, the question has uoi yet. at rairnul tl.ai irnpo.siiig ma.uuitudo 
wliich. in your own opinion, and in fact. ji mnlou’oicdly po.ss* I 

concur entirely with you, and with tlie ch rgy of Hartford, tlsai the 
greatvut fpie.'li.jn c,r ihi< d.iy is the one vuu have n-.‘*«.'lved to an.-swi r, 
viz.: Win-th.-r Uali inali'Jin or SupiTiialurali-in shall be lriumj>li:ii;t ? 
You propO'fO. as I apprehend yon, ii) /•»* o/c t-V the two forms of faith, 
and show that Mirnch.^', in the theological dc!iiiiti-»n of the term, an- not 
incoriKistorit with tlie operations of nn:*Iiang'-;ii-li- law and sy.-lcrn. 

Now I think, Ucven;ijd .Sir, that you will most willingly accede to 
the foregoing propo.':itiou : inasmuch as you unirmcMi, toward the termin- 
ation of your di.-ico'ir.se last evening, (hat in anmmncing the coiu-hc of 
lectures you had no design to draw people to the North ^Church, or to 
imply that you undertook the task from any consciou.^m ss of pcivonal 
qualilicaiion. But you very nobly and ingennonsly took upon yoin>elf 
this work of reconciliation Iroin a love of triilli. or fn»m on uiimixcd 
sense of the magnitude and vital importance of the question to the 
generality of mankind. J perfectly harmonize in the lattor conviction; 
and, therefore, suggest the riiEB analyzution and discussion «>f tho 
question ^tk^posed in your lecturos. Will nc»t tho citizens of Hartford 
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arlopt sonic method which will scTun* to all i^rties an opportunity of 
free .S[)ot(;li ■? 'Will Mioy not obtain soiiio larf:o and conirno'lioii.s hall; 
mid wouM you not, f^Ir, in such c:isor^*y?a/ ihu introductory lecture of last 
cvcniii^r ; l»eCMiis*j you ili.-rcin lay the fournlatioii liroad and salisfaciory, 
and in a mamuu* so fiMiik and Inrhful, lliat I wouW recommend its 
tiv«iuo:it rcMOtitioii. I ilo not know that iffiy persons W 4 *uld avail tliern- 
srdves of the li’oerty of si'ccch prono.seil, and say any th^rii^ by way of 
criticism on i!;e suhjocis involved in your discourses. 1 have at ])re?cnt 
jio dosiirn to do so myself; Init I simply ask, for the parties interested, 
that the im.me audience may hear the Pro and Con of the greatest 
question of tho ago. I know no other way to obtaia a rational verda-t. 

Ver^' rospoctfull}', A. J. Davis. 

• TIio liroadtli tnul eoiyiprolioDRivcncss of the greatest 
qii(?stioii of tliis age, and the bold, indepcmklflTstate- 
nicnt tlicroof by Dr. IJn^slmell in his introductory lec- 
ture, sent a thrill of, pleasure tlxrough many tnith- 
seckiiig and lihcrtv-loVing inincls. And, necessarily, 
tlie D'sult of the tbn'going letter was anticipated with 
uo little iiiteivst. Hut no response was reecived. At 
tho time the letter was penned, i liad received no impres- 
sion to write any di<eiis-;iunary criticism of the Lee-* 
tnrer’s pio])ositions. It >vas only after it became 
evident thitt no heed would be given to the above 
suggestion, that the interior direction came to me to 
proceed wlili a plain, n?) adorned examination of Dr. 

.I> ’s pniK*i^)aI positions. • * 

Many Inmdreds liiiye listened with considerable 
interest, but with more anxiety, to the affirmative 
treatment this high theme; whilst only a small por- 
tion of that number heard the analyzations of the 
main arguments on that side, whieh eonstitntc the con- 
tents of this w»>rk. nationalism versus Snpernaturalism. 
This is the grctit religious question of the i\^ And 
!♦ 
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consideriiifr tlie position of the elinrch, iiiul tlio condi- 
tion of faith ainoiii*- tliQ people rospectinfz; it, the sub- 
ject has ])een approaclied and treated by Dr. 11 , in 

a manner as fair and comprehensive as could be reason- 
ably anticipated froiTi that source. Yet lie will per- 
ceive, it is believed, that a deeper and more candid ex- 
amination must bo Jii’sti tilted before those Avho have 
become accustomed to independent thinking, can, witli 
a confiding luind, look to the ]>ul|.>it for sound argu- 
ment and practical reform. 

lecture of his course was delivered by him 
on the Itlth; the on tlie 2Ist of Decemlier, 

185 l%‘!i'.e //!//•</, on the 4th; the on the 18lh; 
and the Jifth^ on the 25tli, of January, 1852. Tlie 
course is supposed not 3 ’et completed. But the lectures, 
thus far, do not solve the’ most essmitial ]>rol)lcmh, 
whi(‘h lie at the liasis of what is tin-nied, ^‘Infidelity'*; 
and, hence, it is doemod wisdom hrictly to analyze the 
positions assumed, and state the various dilliculties 
which threaten to prev(*nt the solution undertaken. 

The author attended the delivery of these lectures; 
but he lias had no io'iornal access to the MSS. This 
Review is, th<‘rcl*ore, wholly the result of an Inf* rior 
eff’ort on tlie part of the antlfor; and yet it is written 
in a style adapteefto the '-popdlar nnderstanding, being 
free from elaborate and tedious disipiisitions. 

Since the Xormaii conquest, there have been evident 
advancements made in every thing, excej^^t, perliaps, in 
supernatiiralistic revelations. The seal of infallibility 
must he broken away, before a ii(*w light and beauty 
can enliven and embellish the mystical disclosures of 
any sc^, prophet, or evangelist ; whflse soul may be 
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al)lc to reflect tlio symbols of manj truths. Owing to 
the dogmatism of iulallibilitv, the Bible is taught now- 
u-chiys MS it was nearly four centuries ago. And al- 
though very many minds have escaped ^froin the old 
faith'j and creeds, and left the iw’lests to their idols; yet 
the strength of j^opular or external sciitiincnts is such 
that tlie seceders arc usuallj constrained to remain 
very (juiet ; and thus they pass in society for very good 
“ lukewarm'’ Christians, unhiss, indccf^ they have the 
courage to steiii the central current, and cstal)lish a 
!iow form of worshi]). If so, they arc likely very soon 
to become respectable, and antagonistic in their turn 
to those wlio may ])refer a still greater latitude jn their 
tlie< d<igical opiuious. 

Tt is conlidently liopecl that the talented mind, whose 
recent lah<ir.s have suggested tlw succeeding criticisms, 
will iind ihei'ein some points — or intended -to-be points — 
of argument on his part, which may require much recon- 
sideration, ill order to subserve the objects for wdiich 
his lecturer, were avowedly designed — viz. : — ^to removp 
doubt and skeptieisui from the rising •generation, and 
give a nen philosojihic light to the ratiomlistlc Chris- 
tian. lie may rest jjorfoctly assured that no ca])tiou3 
or merely coniroversial^^pirit has dictated this review. 

Oil the contrary, tlie present w)rk is expressly and 
conscientiously designed to convince liim, and the in- 
vestigating world besides, that Spiritual Rationalistic, 
positions are as invulnerable and satisfying as his dois 
triues are ufisound and insufficient. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

T" 1 K »T 1? E V I E W . 


Tnith and custom. -j-Montal cquilil.Tiunis. — Tlip moflcrn Martin Luther. — 
The grounds of sni)crnatiir disni. — The dofi'clivo to.Kt. — Tin? sacred 
ranons. — The Greek philnsophor-*. — T]»o foundation of Christianity- 
Gomho’fl gospel on the Constitution of M.m. 

Rtrjctta' spcakiiiii’, tlicro arc, nnd always have been, 
in this rnclimontal and uiulcvelopod worltl, tv:o classes 
of minds. One class, boini^ iyiprojicrly situated in so- 
ciety, and mentally traMimcled and undt'velopcd, always 
love and rmyremx Custom more tlian Truth. Tlie other 
class, being endowed with snj)erior ]invv(*rs of mind, 
combined 'svith social advantages and high conceptions 
of J ustice, alwav.s tiiul it easy to revetYh^c Truth inde- 
pendent of Cuslem — njiy, independent of the horrors of 
exilement or tin? keener i* rrorfi of tlie Vatican. The 
former desire custom to hecome Truth; the hitter, 
Truth to botioine custom. Tiro votaries of custom are 
invariably and uniiersally^tlio nniglitlcst in numbers, 
and most always in power. IFencrc this party, being in 
the majority, universally rule the other portion of man- 
kind; and determine, with an iron scepter, what the 
more trutli-loving and advanced party shall do and 
believe. 

Tlic custom-serving mind is certain to oppose all at- 
tempts on the part of a trutli loving mind to assert its 
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• infloi)oii(lonoc in inattorr; of faith. J^vory effort — no 
iiiuttiT how (jiiiet and wise it nniy he -to break away 
iVoin the iniilriiaririiis restraints wliit-h liavi* lield tlie 
rliiireh :ind t!ie world in daikness and de^-^adalion ft>r 
loii'C M irluries, is, by tlic vast •majority,, invariably 
euiideiiincd, precisely as (he Pope censured Galileo, — 
as “ al)snr<l in itsell*, false in jdylosophy, and formally 
lienMical, declared and defined as contrary to 

Sacred Serintnre !"’ 

dbe Roman clmrcli is not the c;#/// earthly example 
of religions ap])re!icn<ivenoss and sectarian iiitohn'ance. 
]?n>teslants love to draw comparisons between the 
Koinan and the Enu’lidi clmreh — sliowinc:, by.-isneans 
of fV>/A//Y/s7, tlie liorrid and hitolermiee of 

the one by holdi]f‘j: up, l)c;forc the i>eoj>lo, the superior 
nature, oro-niization, and libcrtic;^ of the oilier. X(»\v 
to tills Proicstant course I make no objection; bnt, 
what I imviii to teach is — that the ftnt ml this 

alluded to jirc not neccs.-arily church in on ; they are siib- 
staiitially the citizens of the world- — a. result, when 
])Idlo::?o])bic illy con>idered, of the imperfections or 
rather i^rada; ions, consequent upon a universal system 
of pr(\:;ivssi\e develoj>ment in minds and morals. 
There iniir-^ be lovj and iinj/i — Intt^hyntuhc and Uhoiitj 
—men and statiwed ^ilong fhe reetilinear, hut 

sjiirally ascending, line of spu'itihd and material cre- 
ations. 

The car of progress will roll speedily, dcterinineTIly 
onward; and* yon, iny friends, may feel the utmost 
security in taking seats therein, b(M'anse conservatism 
and intolerance are always ready, with their mighty 
strength, to pr(«ss the '■‘brakes upon tlu‘ wheels,” and 
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prevent tlie sad, social and rcligii)iis disasters wliieh 
uiii^ht otherwise occur. 

This ])ushinj^ and piillinir, this pr(»; 5 ressiori and retro- 
gression, tjiis icarlessness and cautiousness, are niani- 
lestly all Jncorporji4ed with, and dev(doped hy, the 
universal providence of the Living (Jod. In inochanisin 
it is a wolMviiown ia(;t, that (dl motion is created and 
maintained by wlial has been tcaaned a constant destruc- 
tion of eqnyil>riiinis. Hnt unless tlioc eqnilihriiniis 
arc properly adjusted, the motion — proceedine; from 
their successive and altiTiiate disturbance — is defe<^tivc 
and incapable of a useful ap|)lication. The motion .is 
^•oo(W.'4j,d useful onhj when the ecpiilibriuins are harmo- 
niously ari’anged and disturbed. So a!>o, the human 
race: when agitated by thc//yy//>?v>^>re arrangement of 
the progressive and (fonservative characteristics of mind, 
it is necessarily very dis(*ordant and miserable. Ihit 
when, like the wise and skillful mechanic, the enlight- 
ened members of humanity shall give a truer form and 
better direction to tlicso mental Cfpiilil)rinms, the whole 
race will experience more happiness and easier progres- 
sion. All this is mathematically certain. Now, there- 
fore, as you will perceive, conservatism and even intol- 
erance (in a certain seiise)ari^iot to be dogmatically cou- 
deinued, nor yet *proffre.s.^ion *c>r mentis itul'pemlenee ^ 
but only tluur wrong development and misapplication. 
This is llie jnatter to study aiul to determine. 

The application of the foregoing will be seen when 
I come to tell you, that 1 am now impressed to review 
Dr. Busiinell; not on the ground or presumption that 
Ids conservatism is wrong in itself, but that it is cxcecd- 
ingly ^t fault in its prt\'<rnt mode of cnanifestation. I 
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.speak now as mankiiKrs advoojite. Ifci eoiuliieting tins 
review, let it be rciiieinboretl, l^amnot eoiitendiiiij with 
tbe local positions, private oi>iiilons, and coniidential 
statements of an individual; but with m Jtidiohlthtl 
didinitioii of the various posit ioiu^ doctrine^, and prin- 
cipal c<mr/(f.sl{}n.% which, umpust ion ably, are entertained 
and iiicnhfaled in ditlbrent forni;^ by the most enlight- 
ened niembius of the Christian sects. 

That Dr. Ih'SiiNErx is, in several respects, the Marlin 
Luther of to-day, — in the church of which he is a recog- 
nized orthodox nnunber, — is evident from the resem- 
blance he theoh^gically presents to that early reformer. 
Therefore, not ftfi Di\ BmhneV^ he it remenibe^’cd, lint 
c/iv the leader of a new and more liberal form of conserv- 
atism, do I approacli tlip great question which he 
fleiined and arnjdilied iiuhis recent? lecture. 

In the lecture -to which I above refer — it was very 
clearly, trankly, and ingenuously acknowledged, that 
the greatest cpiestion of this era is: that which is sug- 
gested by the modern IJationallstic Theories of lle- 
llgion as oi)iK)sed to Sni^ernatural Kt?\’elation and 
Faith.” A more lucid vei*sion would render the (pies- 
tion in substance this: "‘Whether liationalisni should 
be permitted to suiiphint 4Snporriaturali??m, and preside 
henceforth ovc|; the minds yf the •pe'»]>lo, and give 
direction in all matters ])erlaining to ndigioiis teax^liing, 
discipline, worship, and social organization i” This is 
the plain statement of the question as I am im])ress(»d 
to apprehend •it. It is exceedingly simple; hiit noiuj 
the less important. And it is enough to say, by way of 

special criticism, that Dr. B stated tliis powerful 

problem at length ; with much clearness, heaiity, an<l 
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foiTc of ; witli niucli originality of apprecia- 

tion and nu'tliotl ; and,^abovc all, it \vii> almost Avliolly 
fn'o from that piTSiimptiiniis and dogmatic style, wJiich 
ino??t clergymen employ, in deserihing tlic tendencies 
of tlie various innovations and the claims and positions 
of the of tlie day. He was frank in liis 

statements ; nohle ii^. his realization of the present 
colossal proportions of the Progri'ssive Party ; ami 
fraternally disposed toward thos(3 who think ditfercntly 
from liimself. And yet, it would not be improper to 
remark, that, although his langiiago and met hod were 
free from nncharitahhmess and every species (»f church 
dcmiiKiJ^tion, still tliere was betrayetl some severity 
toward the Progressive reformers, in tlic Aoc.’ and alter- 
nating niodnlations of Ids Voice. 

I mention this firtd merely*to show, that, internally 
and privately, Jje expericaiceil sensations of r>j)posiiit>ii 
to the (.lilferi'nt iVaans of social ndorm and Progress: 
from which we may also sail-Iy infer, that lie desires to 
estaolisli a species of infallible (’oiiservat ism, or tlico- 
logical immhtaliiliLv, cmitr.iry in effect to all free 
thought and mental, indi'pendciico. A man may he 
very niitstir and fjimrii-.tl in the choice of language by 
which to ox])ress his thought, and tin* expression of the 
muscles of the fat'tJ may ,also •*)•.* (a)nsid(;rahly controlled 
Ly the will ; hut liow true it is that the njes and Vitiro 
are the never-failing indexes* of the soul’s paramount 
sensations! 

As I am impressed, Dr. B — — propo.-^s to reconcile, 
by a froiirse of ])liilosoplii(;al argumentation, the various 
forms ot what he terms “Infidelity” with the received 
claims of ‘‘(Christianity, asasyst/vn o^* salvation or re- 
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liemption.” llo tliiiiks lie can, or carTiostly prays tliat 
lio may he alile to, show eonclifsivcly ‘‘that the mira- 
cles, tile inc5iriiat.lon of God in Christ, redemption, 
special providence, and prayer,” are all pcffectly con- 
sistent with established system and rcconcihible with 
unchangeable principles. In other words, lie thinks lie 
can demonstrate that there is n^thlng which can pre- 
vent a ViCt^orHihle reconciliation between ‘^natural and 
•lUiualeAV^ religion; between modern nationalism and 
the supernatural system of Ilevelatiori and faith. 

Kow one of two things is certain ; cither Dr. B 

docs not fully realize or comprehend hi a own jxmtuni 
in the premises, or else, he is not snlliciently single- 
minded to the demands of truth, and faithful to the 
silent convictions of his.cfxrn souh Because, in the 
matter of /'econrnidfJnn^ which he has in conteniplatiou, 
there is surely nothing intrinsically opposed to the fund- 
amental teachings of iiationalistic (diristianity.* The 
IJjirmonial I^liilusophy — which, be it remembered, in- 
cludes both ancient and modern spiritualisiii — has done 
tliis to the peril (’t satisfaction of its most enlightened stu- 
dents and believers. Miracles, the I nearnation, Be- 
deinption from ^in, through the exercise of the Ohrist- 
lirinciple, Special Providence through ^angelic ministra- 
tions, and Prayed* even, arc allf embraced by the Ilar- 
monial Philosophy, as explainable upon unebangeable 
principles, which have proceeded from Deity into and 

through the universe. If Dr. B designs to assume 

this vaiionaliailc method of explaining supernaturalism ; 

* Tlio render mnj nf t altogether like this name ; but I follow my im- 
pressions in conforming to the use made of it. 
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wliy then — aslc — does he excite the apprehensions of 
hisliearcrs hy describing: tbe ifv/?vVz/.y fonmof an i/nnin^ 
and potent Intidc'lity,” wliicli loads the mental 
atmosplicre we nnc<jnscioiisly breathe with pestilential 
infecjtions and dangerous skepticism ? If lie a])]»rchends 
no intriiisie antagonism between “Pantheism,” when 
properly interpreted, “Physical ism, Geology, and the 
Sciences,” and the system <»f a Supernatural lievelation 
and its corresponding teachings; then — 1 inquire — why 
docs he, in stating the great question, create a general 
prejudice against these features of modern Nationalism ? 
Why create a falsie in the j»reinisos ? Why not 
say frankly, that, in his opinion, the position of the 
llarinonial Philosophers and Spiritualists, is substan- 
tially correct ; but tliat he Would prefer to receive the 
now doctrines with some mollifications, and to clothe 
them, in order to make them his own, in his own pecu- 
liar and classical iiomeuehiture ? If he sincerely be- 
lieves the two forms of faith to he reconcilable, and 
not incompatible ; then I hesitate not to afiirin that Dr. 
13 has created a question of distinction, with- 

out adiflTereucc, and an issue almost wholly false in the 
minds of his i)eople. But if, on the other hand, Dr. 
B means by tlie system of Christianity, that defini- 

tion of superuaturalism Which is geuefally accepted as 
orthodox in all Protestant countries, or among all en- 
lightened sects ; then he has undertaken a work destined 
to he utterly valtueless to the thinking worjd — because lie 
would be striving to pomhilitle^ and 

sihilities arc merely twin-brothers in the great rational- 
istic ?r supernatiiralistic system of the All-wise Creator. 

To ^apprehend Dr. B as admitting, however re- 
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motely, tlie general doetrineri of rationali.stl<* 
ity, '■vonld bo, ns I am impresstM psyelioinetricidly lo 
regard liis mind, very tlishtshftd and disturbing to 
him. lie w ould prefer, doubtless, bo a[)proliended 
or interpreti‘d,- (for it seems to me that many of his 
stiitcmeiits require considerable interpretation,) — to 
mean this: that he df)CH not reject any scriptural dolini- 
tion of Christianity, nor antj porf ion of the scheme of 
“ redeinptio»i” therein disclosed. Xay : hut at tlie same 
time, he must be undei-stood to be the special architect 
of his own theological teiriide : the rearer and framer 
oi his ou3)h theology and Christianity. He believes 
lirraly in the purity and divinity of the Bible-inaterials. 
lint with those materials no one can construct or erect 
a spiritual ZroN to mee^Ris wants, eivejjt hlmse/f! 
Hence he dij^ers quite conspicuously from all his breth- 
ren; not, however, intrinsically and really, but e,vter- 
nallij and ai)pareutly. This fact alone mahes him a 
modern Luther ; a relbriner, not in spirit and in truth, 
but merely in the fokm or symbols of Christianity. Let 

us, then, do Dr, 1} the justice to apprehend ariglit 

what he dosignedily signifies by Christianity. He means 
j)rccisely what a iy other BiJde-hf Uever means. And let 
us, also, do liiiii the justice to comprehend his mean'urj 
correctly, wbenhS asserts, in suUstance, “ that Inlidelity, 
in its many and varied forMis, is perv'ading and perme- 
ating the minds of the people.” He means in reality 
precisely what, any other churchman means by that 
term, viz.: any thing opposed it) the form of const rra- 
tism which he has erected, or which is now in the pro- 
cess of erection, in his owm particular mind. 

Again I say, that I feel no iriward oppositionKo the 
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jv'inciple of rofo<crvaUi?m^ considorcd a law of men- 
tal cqiiilibriniii ; only*‘to its ■}iih'<applh‘firiO}}. And I 

repeat, that I am impressed to regard .Or. I? as 

the Icadei' and emhodiment of a nein and more interest- 
ing* form 'of, Conwvafhia than lias ever been eoiistnict- 
ed from the fV*ssil vestiges of oriental tlu'ulogies. But 
this theological siiiiei’striieture, — which he now contem- 
plates and designs to erect in his own mind, and in 
wliicrh lie sifpposes he will always find Christianity in 
and liiylu^st form, — is Inqjpily not yet com- 
pleted. It is now in the process ot‘ lormarion. And 
the hopes of the True Reforiiier, concerning the future 
TiscfLdncss of the mental labors of this Martin LnlhfTto 
the world, must l}t.‘ suspended on the nicre possibility 
(whicli unfortunately is voi»y slight), tliat, when he 
comes to frame and atlja^t tlie siqierioi* portions of his 
tlicologieal temple, he may discover that the compart- 
ments arc too contracted, and the dome too low, to suit 
the real wants of his expanding and a>i)iring nature! 

It is now^my impression to examine the introductory 
lecture of the course alluded to, on the fouiidativm 
which he therein laid before tlie people, viz. : Hfitinnal- 
ism as opposed to Sapernataralisai ^ — contemplating the 
ultimate reconeijiation of tfic two theories. For to ap- 
prehend him to meanj by *siipcriiatAralisin or Chris- 
tianity, any thing really different Jrom the generally 
received opinions on that head, is to impeach the sound- 
ness of his judgment regarding his own position in the 
premises, — to do which I have no inclination. I rather 
desire to believe him to be not fully aware of the deeper 
workings and convictions of liis mind. I come now to 
the closer criticism. 
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The lecturer foreshadowed the wluiSo question, and 
Ills future answer thereto, in this coinprolieiisive pas- 
saive — wliali ho seliM‘to«l from t!ie ih'.d ch:i])t('r and 
severi!e;.'nlli Vfrs(3 of J^niTs epistle r<> ihe C(.i<os-iians, — 
‘•And h(3 is before all things, and by him nil things 
consist.” (.)t' this s(‘riptiiral ass(.*rtiori lie discovered a 
parallelism, or coiTesjuindential •indorsement, in the 
third verse of the tirst chapter of John; where it is 
jis-ertod that ‘vAll things were made by liifn, and with- 
out him was not r.ny thing made that was made.” Xow 

if Dr. Ji really believes that ('hristianity, “as a 

system of re<l(‘inption,” was originally laid in the wis- 
dom o!‘ t!io Inliiii:e l\[ind before any thing was made; 
and if ho ]*elloy( S that, when that Alind elaborated tlie 
world, Chri.'-tiaiiity was iu(?*H’porated iiito the very «oul 
of crealion; then why do*es lie .allow himself to betray, 
or to exj'criencc, any fkah as to the of that sys- 

tem which (jrod liimself created and sustains ? If l)r. 

15 believes Christianity to bo a Pinxi icle of Love 

and salvatitin, incorporated in and iinfoldial out of the 
system of the world; then he miquestionably occupies 
Ihitiomdistic grounds, in interpreting his theology; and 
so there is an f .:d to all (anise of dilierence between us, 
on the fundamental points* at issue. Ilut he evidently 
dnen not oecuiiythis position* because he manifested 
great coneern for the weljare and siieecss of Clirisilan- 
ity, as a schgine of ivdeinption. 

h iirthcrmor(3, if Dr. B believes Christianity to 

he a SPIRIT, and not a form — Vi operating be- 

tween God and Man ; not coniined to a nierv eomhina- 
tffot of hooks called “the Bible;” then lui is clearly a 
believer in the fiifidamental teachings of the Ilarjnoniril 
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riiilosopliy ; aivl tlins, again, ends all cause of con fro 
versy. J3iit I am impressed not to identify him Avifli 
tliat wiiich In* ////;/.v» //*did not originate aiHl acknowl- 
edge ; for evidently lu* Is never insensible to the I^ctiier 
feeling —the markr.ig out of an indejxmJent course to 
suit ///.s* oicii affections and gifted intellect. 

There is no disguising the plain, pali)able fact, that 

Pr. IJ is not y('t emancipared from the customary 

or poeuLAF^ FoR^i of Christianity; that is to say, lie 
regards the Hi Me as the jirecaous relic of what occurred 
twenty and more centuries ago — the Casket of a “sys- 
tem of Redemption,” whose suppostnl jewels must not 
be examined; except by the kyk of a confiding, unrea- 
soning faith. If lie is to bo received as the representa- 
tive or exponent of his own thonglit; then the above 

statement of Dr. B'> present position, is perfectly 

accurate. A mind thus trammeled, and thus manacled 
by and //d’ habiliments of the Cliristian reli- 

gion, can not adapt itself to the workings of the law of 
Progress, lie must, alas! close bis cy^-s* to the opera- 
tions of a '}>rogressive Obristianity ; the great law of 
human destiny! lie must step blindfolded along the 
patli of error, describe a circuilons and zigzag course in 
Ihe fields of humanity and tliougbt ; and, wliilst the 
resplendent beams of aij orient siin aija lighting up the 
highway to social harmony and human happiness, ho 
must close his eyes, and prefend not to sec any “ world- 
saving truth” in the Bubliinc principles of modern 
reformation ! 

Dr. B is not yet, I repeat, emancipated from the 

paper and ink relics of Christianity. The Now Testa- 
ment is the only orthodox remains thereof; the only 
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SKELETON to remind one of the dopartod spirit. Ala.^! 
wliMt a foiiiid:if.Io;i of sand” build a s]»iiMtua] Zion 
ii]Jon. Every wind of doetrim? lliroatens to (leni(di'Ii 
the splendid superstrnetiiro. The Ivjrvptian ]»yraJiMM.s 
]j:!.ve withstood for long centuries ti7e whirlwinds (d* Iho 
desert; thoiigli they aj)proiieh from ‘‘all directions” at 
the same time. T^ut this is man-s»work. Surely, if the 
Jjih/r is the pyramid of Christianity wliicfh Cod himself 
has erected on the moral desert of this woiid, then can 
Dr. n really l>olievc that the “ whirlwind of skep- 

ticism and intidelily, corning at once from all points of 
the compass,” (*an overthrow the (lod-made superstruc- 
ture i To til is que.sti(»n I earnestly solicit a reply. I 
know that there are watchim^ on the towel’s of the 
modern Zi<ni of ancient cops! ruction, wliose cry is, ‘‘It 
is a Chvistinn duty to JiohM’eason in^sultjcction toia/th!” 
Yet tlie building is in danger, because, forsooth, Turni 
alone can withstand the surging billows of Time, of 
independent investigation, and remain forever unmoved 
and unehangod. 

Let us look at another point. If Dr.*T5 sin- 

cerely bcliiives tlie New Testament to be a (fod-iiuido 
hook, and th.tt the authority tlieroof should not ho 
questioned by an enlightened reason, he sundy was 
very injudicious,, to say tlm leaiit, to object, in the very 
outset, to the iJofe.elive translation of a portion of the 
text which liea<lcd his discourse. Nothing can be more 
productive of absolute faithlessness — especially in the 
youthful mindhnd rising generation— than the shadow^ 
ot a suggestion that a passage of Scripture has been 
imperfectly or incorrectly translated by the talented 
Lnglish scholars. • In one part of his discourse, the lec- 
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turor statcMl, ii» a ione of vou-o somcwliat ironloal mid 
liativnalistrf ivjoii-c* ! and luxuriated in 
all incMi," and that, \vlii*ii it suited their (* ui- 

venieiu'e,* llioy ^\ouId even (jn(»to passages of Scripture.'’ 
Xo\v 1 f»hjc('t to*suc!i essential unfairness, especially 
^vheii dra[)(al in very respectful and honest-soundin;^; 
lanu:uage.« Surely, « roasouahlo man is always pleased 
.and at liberty to adoj^t the wonls of any author, in or 
out of theiliihlc, should those wortU express his own 
promptings and ouvietion-. As for (‘xaiuplc: Dr. 
IJ rpioted fro’u Paul a passage which plainly de- 

clared ///>* od'n. iutelleetu d pro-cojicoivi‘d (*ouvictions ; 
with the (pialilieation, ho\vi?N'(‘r, that ‘“had the transla- 
tion rendered the wor^‘ by,’ ‘ in,’ as it is in tlieoriginrd, 
the idea would be much st/vnger and, c{)ns(‘quently, 
tar more suited to the iutelh.*f‘tual eouceptioii which tlic 
Lecturer had formed of t!u^ sy-te-n of the world, and 
the relation ofOo^l to it. Here, then, is an orthodox 
example of the m f/unJ of quoting Scrip- 

lun?, “ when it is convenient,” or illustrative of some 
parLictilar *^thought or theme. Again, I can not but 
remark upon the utjf/dicdj/fsncss and incautiousnoss <»f 
that mind, which — wdiile it profisses to believe the 
Bible tt> be the ])ure and unalloyed Word of Ood — yet 
so oi)enly ventuVes to iillirm that a passage therein is 
not correctly or inlallihly translated, fn this instance, 
the mistake of tlic translators is not cssmitial. But 
what assurance have wo that greater mistakes have not 
been made in otlicr passages? 

Lc‘t ns now think ot‘ the text. It ^ras asserted tliat 
it imparted a clear outlined concej>ii;>n” of the system 
of the world. Also, that it showed* conclusively, that 
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the whole “ structure and i)hin of Christianity '' worn 
eontemphitecl before tlic world was made; and that it 
is, consequently, an institution* laid within the consti- 
tution of things. To tl)is I am moved agam to reply, 

that, if Or. B means, by Chriiiianity, a PRiNcrpLi: 

OF Lovi: — that redomjition from sin is ])racticable 
through a personal and uni versa] exercise of that prin- 
ciple — a principle unfolded in the progressive develop- 
ments of nature and humanity ; then, he is loith us, 
and we icith him, and thus satisfactorily ends the con- 
troversy. Ill this case, his wliole question, together 
with all liis apprehensions about Infidelity ” and 
‘‘Christianity,’’ are based upon his own intelleerual 
misconceptions ; the issue is false, and hence unneces- 
sary. But that not take this ground has already 

been shown from his picthod. •By Christianity he 
means precisely what every other Bible believer means 
by the term. Hence, in order to be perfectly sound and 

reasonable in his conclusions, Dr. B must admit that 

the Deity actually planned — in the holy labyrinths of his 
wisdom, “ before the world was made — tll^ Garden of 
Eden ; the fall of man ; the misery of his offspring; the 
deluge; the confusion of tongues; the vicarious atone- 
ment ; and the unutterable miseries of hell. Does this 
category of evils seem likQ the handiwork of an all-wise 
and perfectly good Creator? But — no matter! It 
must be so — that is, if the text under consideration is, 
in very truth, the Word of God. For ‘‘ He is before 
all things, and in Him all things (not a portion of 
things, remember, but all things) consist.” If Dr. 

B were a rationalistic Christian, the text would 

dash with no tri^tli which his affection^ might feel, or 
t 
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jiHljrniont compreluMid. But «ts lie i.s not, In’s position 
is exceedingly jKiintul, iiK^msistent, and niitenabh*. 
Indeed, tjie conflict which will inevitably bo generated 
in his mind, by tlAj entertainment of such hostile sen- 
timents, and the attempt to reconcile them, will be 
sufKcicnt, it seems to me, to force him either into 
rationalistic doctrines or else into a deeper and more 
incurable cpnviclion of the assm-ted truth of the Persian 
tale of total depravity. That he may never tind him- 
Belf confirmed in the latter faith — in the slougli of IIcs- 
jiair — in company with the giant bearing that name — 
is my fervent prayer and hope. 

The text in question plainly asserts that, “ lie is be- 
fore and l)y(orix)him all things consist.” 

Now, I ask: Ilo*vv docs Dr. B know that tills 

text foreshadows a truthful conception of the outline or 
Irarne-work of Creation ? Docs he adojit the ratioiial- 
i^icj or i^decthi method of quoting Scripture, ‘‘when it 
is convenient,” to body forth the sentiments of his own 
mind ? OV, does lie take Paul’s Epistle to the Colos- 
sians as divine authority ? If the former, then he is a 
Christian rationalist — a strict follower and advocate of 
the llarmonial Philosophy. If the latter, then he is 
standing upon a foui\datum as impermanent as the 
changeful sand. Unless ho is very careful and sound 
in the assumption and cstabJishment of his premises, the 
youthful minds of his congregation, and the rising gener- 
ation of investigators, will surely find it out. If he 
takes St. Paul for his authority, and believes that the 
text is true 07 i that ground^ then I must remind him 
of a fragment of church history, ,with which, as a 
scholar, he must assuredly be well acquainted. 
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When tlie pure Hebrew tongue ceased to be ver- 
na(?ular, and the Jews liad rctumcd from Babylon, 
there was immediately formed a sacerdotal, organiza- 
tion, and a committee of Rabbis wafi appointed to col- 
lect and jirescrve all the known Hebrew manuscripts. 
This was done; and the parchn^ents placed in the 
Sacrariuni. It was not, however, until many years 
after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity and exilement, that most of the hoohn of the Old 
Testament were heterogeneously bound together. This 
was, ]>roperly speaking, the ‘‘ Babylonian Canon be- 
cause it was originally made by the Cbaldeanic Ral)l)is. 
But many years siibsccpicnt to this collection, there 
arose some considerable dissatisfaction and discussion 
among the younger Rabbis* concerning the heteroge- 
iieousness of the lirst CcTiion. Hence, by permission of 
the sacerdotal authorities, they rcjectid some books, 
arranged others in a diffwait order, interpolated a few 
passages, and made another Testament. This is 
proi>erly terired the ‘•’Jerusalem Canon because it 
was made by the Jews of Palestine. During all this 
time, — owing to local op})re3sioiis and temjyoranj emer- 
gencies, — books, by the Jews, containing multifarious 
speculations and ^national •propjiccics, •multiplied verv 
rapidly. Parties and preferences became numerous, 
and began to create dlssdtisfiivUon in regard to the 
Iddi Canon which was formed ; and so, aj)pareutlv to 
keep up with the demands of the times, another Old 
Tt'daweni was formed— the ‘‘Alexandrian Canon”— 
in Egypt. All these compilations, bo it remembered, 
were ditferent. At this time the book of Daxikl was 
generally r^arded as the creation of an eccentric old 
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Jew, who was talented, and a seceder from the regular 
priesthood. Hence; that interest part of the ptrs^nl. 
orthodox Old Tcstaincnt, was not then universally 
received as coiit,:|ining relialde inspiration. 

Now I feel moved to inquire: Does Dr. 11 

design to take tlie ground, tliat the Bible is the 
actual and immutable fonndnttun of religion i Or, 
that the New Testament is the oidy fiuindation and 
evidence of Christianity i Does he believe that, when 
we reject the papev and ///Z* clothing of Cliristiaiiity, 
we thcrcl)y lose tlie soul or prineijde { 

Christianity, as it is in fact — and as n'garded by all 
intelligent rationalistic philosophers — never exerted 
much mvhifjnr r^ fonnatory pou\c upon ihcluDnon mind 
as it did in thejird cc)ifu,y^ when there nft .^uuh a 
thiny in existenc*' n.i a Xrw Tsiano nt. (’hristianitv is 
one thing; the New Testament is quite another. In 
tact, the Tvdamcnt is a name which does not signify 
a book ; but a Dispknsatio.n. St. Paul did not \\;rite his 
speculatbns, concerning faith and redtanption, to be 
read and ad<q»ted by all gcnerati*>n.s after him. His 
thoughts and epistles were developed by, and written 
for, special and particular otreasions. His epistles — to 

the Romans, tp the Thessalonians, to the (^)lossians, &c. 
— wereesjiecially ti^laptcd to the existing wairs of th »se 
respective churches, bat 4:hey are not adapted to the 
Avants and requirements of the people in this Xine- 
teenth Century. InVleed, the writii|gs of Paul were 
iwivQ rejectrd as authority; and at last it was fully 
determined by the bench of Bishops, under the Emperor 
Constantine, that Paul should be placed in the gallery 
of the old theological masters, as an inspired penman. 
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IJcre, thou, ia the important point settle before 

]>ro(*eeding further, viz. : Does li quote from 

St. Paul a text, axioinatically, as a motto, because it 
exi)rcsses the impressions of his own mind,!' If so, 
wlijit necerrsity is there for creating a?w// 2 ///y djdbrenec 
betw’een our rationalism and his siipcrnaturalism ? For 
in such a case he manifestly assuim^s the ‘‘ sovereignty 
of re ason” as sup(M*ior to llilde revdati >n. This is tlie 
crime — ilie onlyerima* — of theso-called infidtjjs. Or, does 
he take the Xev Testament to be the*" Word of God,’ 
and t .e h'xt in Colossians as divine and immutable au- 
thority ? If so; hnw will he cxjdiiin t/te human for- 
7n(itlon (f thr and the nn suit. factory translation 

of the text if My imj)ressioii is, simidy, to solicit the 
LedureFs attention to thg solution of these important 
considerations in the j'reifiises, in orfler that he may the 
more perfectly cure the skepticism and rationalism ex- 
isting and developing in this world. 

When Dr. 1> rolled up tlie curtain, which p(?r- 

niitted us to view the Greek theater, how artistically 
did he cause ?o be enacted the strange dnrfiia — almost 
the tragedy- of “Speculation and Superstition.” He 
•allowed “the irigenuity” with which the abounding 
in^dhs and Egyptian superstitions of still earlier times 
were caused to •disappear by the (rA?ck philosophers 
and sojddsts. Or, in other language, how the speciila- 
tists, liaving some reganl for the religious feelings of 
the. people,” concluded to resolve the furies and myths 
iiiro symbols and presiding deities. Then the Di>ctor 
showed his audience wliat the furies, thus symboliz^-d 
and classilled, did “above grmimr' and also under the 
earth. And tho Greek sophists — said the Lecturer — 
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finally succecHled in niaking (rod and Creation one and 
tlie tiling ; reduced every thing of a religious na- 
ture to a comnioii level; and irigenioLisly deniunstratc I 
all things to ho moving in harmony \vith the “un- 
changeable laws 0^- an eiitlless cveh*-.” 

Now arises a question. Why did Dr. B allinlo 

to this piece of Cii’cek liistorv ' Wliy di«l lie dwell on 
the terms “ spcculatists, philosophers, and sojihists,'’ 
and the reduction of all religious things to the uii- 
eliangoahle laws of an eiulloss i-yde Snredy liis 
teaches precisely the same doctrine. “In him all 
things consist/’ says the text ; wiii«*h is merely a 
synoptical or synthetical method of asserting, that 
“Nature is bathed in the Si»irit of (yod — is penetrated 
and sustained by him ; that all things exist an I ojicrate 
according to unchangeable The talenteil Doi-tor. 

subsequently considered this doctrine of modern ration- 
alism ; acknowledg(.*d “that IIi me was vUjIki in iifHrm- 
jfig that nothing could possibly oirciir contrary to 
cstablisbdl law and system;" and substantially t;on- 
fessed, also^^a belief, in the Ilarmonial doctrine, that 
tlujre ca!i not be any real ronjfirt between Nature 
and SujiernaturaliftTn, when the two are jirojiorly com- 
preliendcd. Now wliy did he — with such a text, with 
bucli convieti<ms,-aiid with sinrli noble concessions —roll 
up the Greek curtain, to sliow to the young minds of his 
conL^regation the “ ingenuity of the Greek Bhih>so]>hers'’ 
in and Hiftnholhliuj tile RELKiloN of 

t’lat era; wliich, he said, tln^y ealled “ Superstition 
W'as it to give them an idea of history ? Was it to 
display his ability to trace out ainl comj)reliend tlio 
whole origin and seo])C of Uatioiialisiii ? Far from it. 
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Ills only design was this: To draw a prejudic?ial p:ir- 
allolisiri between the Philosophers of GTreece and tho.'<e 
who arc to-day denominated phifcsophers ; to make the 
people see that the exposition of superstition, by modern 
‘\speeul;ttists,'' is achieved by “ inge^juity,” alid not by 
Truth ; to create an impression tliat that Vliich is 
termed ITarmonial Pliilosophy, is merely the revival of 
old ideas and long ex|)loded s)>e(mTations ; to pr(?judiee 
th(i people, in a word, against almost everything of this 
(jontury, which bears the general features ^ a rativ)nal 
reformation ; and yet, the J)oct'.)r, it seems to me, 
is too highly endowed with a love of truth and benev«»- 
lencc to ])ermit him to draw the parallelism too bold 
and rugged, or to enforce too earnestly its acceptation. 
The enlightened mind, however, can not but regret any 
such attempt on the Lectfiflurs part ; because it shows 
conclusively, that his iiimd has not yet attained tliat 
moral growth which is capable of (jonductiiig a per- 
fectly free and impartial investigation. Xevertlieless, 
h(^ bj far superior to the popular speeii's of (dei-ical oj)- 
position to new truth ; and declares himself “ no enemy 
to science nor yet jealous (»f the tnith^ littered by 
]*autlicists, or lluirieites, or Physicalists, or by PhrJ- 
iiologists eve:;, whose ‘‘gospel,” saitl the Lecturer, “is 
Combe on tlic Constitution of ifan.” These conces- 
sions give pronfisc of soinething like a religious retbr- 
1 nation. 


I. hat I have apprehended and interpreted Dr. B 

aright in his j)^irallclisin, may ho seen from the question 
he a^ked in that dejiartmcnt of Ins discourse — viz. : ‘‘Is 
( liii^tianity, as a system of faith and redemption, t> 
meet with the same fate That is : is it to be 7 *c- 
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solved by modern spoeiilatists -ns the Greek plii’losu- 
phers sifted and resolved the tluMi prevailing supersti- 
tions — into symbols and things, moving in harmony 
with the uneliangeRblc laws of an endless eyele ? 

The Doctor thinks the In fidelity’' of to-day, is 
hydra-licaded ; eomiyg from all <lireet ions —setting 
in one strong euiTiMit against, and threatening to ov<»r- 
throw, the foundations of a siipernatnralistie(.‘hristianity. 
Now, whether a hUpernatiirali-tic* syr»tcni of (’hristian- 
ity will be hurled fnnn its foundations, in the ojdnion 

of Dr. 13 , will be deeidfMl ami determined by what; 

he defines that foundation t<.* be. If be defines tho 
foundation or basis of Christianity to bo the Bible; 
then he may rest «assured that suiterrafny-aHsm, as th(^ 
world defines it, wil> fall vrl limg to th(3 earth. But, 
on the other Ijand, if lie resolves, like the (?reek jdii- 
losophers, tho siip(a*stiiions of Chi istianity into sf/odjols; 
and, like the so-termed Ilarmoiiial Philosophers, ai*- 
cepts the fotnidution of Christianity as nesting wholly 
upon Pktnci^.k, then he can also rest jierfeetly assured, 
that tlie ten thousand and one currents may set in 
against it, but its jjotar upon tlie human heart will 
surely l>e all the more aiigmcMitcd. I'or assuredly, in 
this comprehensive sense, Clwistianity, was eternally 
laid in the AVLsdom of the Infinite iliiid, in whom 
all things consist.” * 

The gospel of Combe on the Const itution of Man" 
will contain — if the L(?ctiircr <;omes to this ratijnal- 
istic! position — no injurious or auti-( -hnstian doctrines ; 
though it proves crime to (#riginate in organization, 
“confuses,” accorcliiig to Iiis assertioy, “duty with 
penalties and benefits,” and loads tho reader ta social 
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reorganization, as a means of rodomgtion from sin and 

misery. Surely, Dr. E will not desire or attemjjt 

to refute these doctrines. A* titthi calm reflection will 
certainly convince him that mental organ izat Jon and 
Social situation has much to do in molding and dcs- 
iinating the individual. If the Lecturer comes to see 
truths just as and u'hrrc they^arc, he will inevitably 
think better of “ Socialism ” so called ; better of Rev- 
elations about the S]»hcres,” through magnetism; better 
of “necromantic conjurations'’ and spirit-seeing ; better 
of “ Unitarianism,” though it does tardily accept the 
miracles, believes in a remote Christianity, and rejects 
the person of Christ as a “Redeemer,” in the orthodox 
signitication. Rut whether he does, or does not^ come 
to see truths just as and where they are, is a question 
which his present coiuSscf of lectares will eventually de- 
termine. I, ibr one, await the result with no little in- 
terest; and I can only breathe for than indwelling 
prayer, that he may work out a system of reform. 

In conclusion, I again ailirm that this criticism is not 
a matter between two individuals. lyi. human free- 
dom \ nd independence against a nuc modification of an 
old form oieonsercatism ; the misapplication of which, 
to the present wants of mankind and the Age, is the 
ground of tl^e present^ontrovei*sy« 

Dr. R referred to the ingenious manner with 

wdiich the Greek idiilOsophcrs detected and dissipated 
the prevailing superstitions. I would ask, if he re- 
members tiie historical statement, that Socrates was 
condemned to swallow the juice of hemlock^ for teach- 
ing the Atlieiiians the existence of a Snj>renie Being? 
— a doctrine jin which I apprehend the Doctor to be a 
2 * 
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ffrin believer. The insj)irati(»n, tlion, of God — of tlio 
(iH'trino of the USn v of God— wns oxteiulod to tlio i^oul 
t>t* a Greek philo opher < Even i\:a “ all fteripture is 
by inspiration,''’ may not the pbilosi^pluTs of to-day — 
bavin" tbe •wisdom ^and exporieiice t»f the past belbro 
ilirin, and'rceeiviii" the inercasin" influx of fresljer 
triitlis from su])crior spheres into their sjmiIs — hrin" out 
a fairer faith, and a pnfxcfPLE of "renter savin" pt)\ver, 
than tlieyh/v^.v auii ffd/Zts of the present a^e, wliitdi 
are tlie hcquefillmients of superanmiateil centuries' It 
seems, aceordin" to his exj)ressed declarations, that Dr. 

B is not jctdoHH of science, nor yet at ///////Vy willi 

the general materialistic tendencies of this age. lie 
seems to contemplate a rt fumriliidloti hetween Xaturo 
and Revelation. This is nuhj on the ground 

which I have alreacljMleflncct; •wliich would, of course*, 
be identical with tlie one we at j^resiuit stand upon ; 
viz., upon Rationalistic (liristiaiiity ; not up«»n ‘SSu- 
pernaturallstic Revelation/’ as generally deline<l as 
truly orthodox l)y the diristian world. l>ut what Dr. 

•B is destined to aec<>m]»lish. in the capacity of 

a modern Lr'rrjEK- asu theological reformer — is yet i(» 
be developed to our perceptions and understandings. 
AVe may say to him, however, and with the* most IVa- 
tcrual inclinations, too, that Christianity, as re(*civt‘d 
by the citizens of Hartford, will never ()rove itself to 
he a satisfactory system of n!dem])ti(ui. lM)r if he will 
philosophically and dispassionately analyze the origin 
and nature of man's vices and j>assioiis, li^; will >urelv 
dis-over, in tin* ultimate analysis, that tlie //v^y-v/ mani- 
fest ati<ms of (character an? fortilie*! in tin* ^tron" in- 
trencliiiieiits of religious and social institutions. And 
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the remaining and ordinary evik of mankiiiJ, he ca4i 
legitimately trace to the improper Kyr^ianorani procre- 
ation of our species. I respectfully request Dr. B "s 

attention to a calm consideration of the above i^rop- 
ositions. • 

If the high-minded man — who penned that precious 
gospel on the constitution of man” — was liere, ho 
would speak to us, in Ijis own •familiar language, and 
say:— The clcrgymafi assails the vices and inordinate 
passions of mankind by the denunciation^ of the Bible; 
but as long as society shall l)e animated by dilfereiit 
principles, and maintain In vigor institutions whose 
spirit is diametrically opposite to its doctrines, so long 
will it he for him to effect the realization of his 

frequently urged pre(‘ej)ts in practice. Yet it appears 
to me, that, by teachii^g; mankind the phUosoi'luj of 
tlicir own natiinj and ef the wofid in which they liv’O 
— by demonstrating to them the between 

the dictates of this philosophy and true Christian mo- 
rality, and the Inconsistency of their own institutions 
with both — they may be induced to supplant their ba<l, 
institutions by good ones ; tlnis to and strongly 

fortify the moral attributes of man; and then the 
frlnttijih of virtue and Eeligion will be more complete 
and cert lin. Those who advocate \\\q iuvchiHive import- 
iince of a siiparnatTiralistio religion Tor the improvement 
and redemption of inaukind, appear to me to err in 
overlooking too rnw^h tfie necessity for complying with 
the natural conditions on ichich all true improvement 
depends. T anticipate that, when schools and colleges 
shall expound the various brandies of this ]>hilo 3 ophy 
as portions of the natural revelations of the Creator — 
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when tlie >hMll deal uitli the same priiiflides, 

show their ]>rai‘lic*a] application to man's dun’us and 
enjoyments — and 'vvlion the of* life shall he ?o 

arranged, ’as ti> hefM»nn' a fiehl for the )>hnsiitu(hl€ prac- 
tice at ohee onr )>hih)M>|»liy and our ndigion; then 
will man attain the j)i'silion of a rational being, and 
('liristianity a<‘hieve her Ijighost triumph! 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECOND REVIEW. 


Conflict between the afloel ions and iiiiflerst:\n'lin|r. — ^The new conserva- 
tism exlnlutecl. — Tlio system of Nature rur.vts the system of God.— 
Pvjints of a^^reemciit. — The wonders and extent of nature. — A faith 
above reason. — Ifiiman magnet ism. — Tlie Mormon.s. — Sliellcy. — The 
Vestiges of Creation. — Confusion in nature. — The question of free 
agency. — ^The oramning itiilueiicc of a false theology. 


Knowledof is ])rogreSsivc; butVaitli is conservative. 
T mean that faith wliicli the mind lias been forced or 
educated to accept in its early years ; a faith whit-h has 
attained a high place in the affections, where Reason 
is seldom allowed to enter. There that conservative 
opinion stands, venerable with age, an idey^of the mind ; 
supporting itself by two staffs which it holds in its 
hands— one composed of the mndloti of Time; the 
other, of the autJwrity of great names. Now it fre- 
quently happcsis, that Vheii we ITear a elear voice 
emanating from the professional preacher, having all 
the common features and semblance of pure reason, 
and causing us to imagine^ for the time being, that 
Reason, “ that heaven-lighted lamp in man,” is really 
the source of what we hear; yet, after all, we discover 
that' we merely hear the affectionate and conservative 
ypice of that vdherable Idol ; whose substance is derived 
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from paj?t ilo^mas and wliosc life U absorbed from tlio 
weaker elemenis of the mind. 

liut then there is a far tru(M\/h/7// ; a ]»urc and pro- 
grossivo/"///// / one which should lx* furevor enshrined in 
the souVs .iftections — a/h/V//, 1 mean, whh-li is generato<l 
by appropriate and ado(piatc kvii)i:x< i: ; a frecvhoni 
eliild of the niiderstanding ! Tlie fair child of reason 
is never afraid to ex|^os(^ itself to the insj»(‘(*iion of the 
world; never shrinks from tlic thought of disphn-eimMil, 
should another and a bettor ollspring, from the sanu? 
parent, seek to oeenpy its seat in the allections, or to 
exert its henignant intliienee upon t!ie inielleet. Now, 
the difleren<*e between a fiith which »‘n„trnls the under- 
standing, and a fail li which clieerfnlly obeys the mh^e 
of an enlightened Reason — as a dutifnl child the mind 
of its j)aront — is very consphniotis and unmistakahle. 
Tlie conservative ehild- to preserve the analogy, wliose 
parents are authority and ant ■fpiity- -always >uiph>tjH 
the laciillic'S ot reason as ^jiecial advocates and coun- 
selors. Let any new discovery appear, and the (*onser- 
vative employs licasoii forthwith to use its native wis- 
dom and dignity, in the capacity of an attorney, to 
argue against the approaching innovation. Let philos- 
ophy t(‘acli the plain <loctrine tliat the jbysical and 
nior, 1 government ot (iod is fouiideil upon certain great 
g n..*ral laws — te;n*h that obedience to these laws brings 
its own h:»])]»ines.s and reward^s, and disobedience its own 
ad(!f|uate jMini.dimeiits — and you will see conserva- 
tism, witli all the crurlition and talent it can iiossibly com- 
mand, fully aroused toascaise of approacldng 
and tbe inmc‘diat(j ne *‘;ssily of greater vigilance. Let 
Geology arise fjuin the sepi^lcher of earth and stone, 
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and read in a confident voice the g*»spel whicli Nature 
lias been myriads of centuries in writing Tipon tin* liroad 
tablets of the inner wt»rld; and, k)! the diild of con- 
servatism is alarmed for tlie safety of her strong towers, 
and seeks the startling words — ‘‘ deccytion” — infidel- 
ity” — ‘‘innovation” — as expressive of its fea^ of the 
new manifestation. 

Not so with the child of the Iwcason. Having in- 
herited l>y hereditary transmission of qualities, tlic 
ruling characteristics of its progenitor, the l^tith of the 
understanding is always ready to hear, to investigate, 
and to obey. It feels a religions confidence in tlie de- 
cisions of its progenitor. And although it clianges in 
order to suit the increasing demands of i>rogre5sivo 
principles, yet it is as fixed and unyielding in its spirit 
as IVuth is immiitahlo and iioncsfy^inexorable. It i-^, 
therefore, an easy thing to decide in wliat minds the 
reason-principle is held in isnhjtuilon to faith, or where 
faith exists as an effect of knowledge, based upon the 
reason-princI])le. We must always judge by the exter- 
nal manifestation. 

In my re\lew of Dr. B ’s introductoi-f discourse, 

on ratiom.di'tui as opposed to supen\aiHraUi<in , I was 
iin|»resse<l to aflinn, tliat I did not regard his con- 
servatism ah wrong in itself^ — considered as a priuci})lc 
or characteristic df mind: but that it is exceodinglv at 
fault in its jwrsent mode manifestation. This tt *i- 
dency to wrongly use a prudential faculty, by a mind 
enriched with gj^od native powers and a sehulasfic edu- 
cation, was very foreshad owe<l in Dr. B 's 

first lecture. But in his srrond dis^;ourse, delivered by 
him last Sabbath evening, he developed in bold relief 
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the fact, tluit.ho has j/^/ that harmcmious 

mtu-al jrrowth which enables the mind t J conduct an 
lioriost and impartial i ii vest ipat ion. 

Of the latter discourse I may in this ]>lace hriidly 
say, that it was ‘hot as well conceived and cdahorated as 
the former; iicitlierdid it contain the perspicuity and 
beauty of c\"prcssL.)n, the hrofnJuLSfi of tlioin^Iit, nor 
the purity of feelinic wliich characterized the oi»enini' 
lecture, ^"or was he so inirennoiis in his nllnsions to 
the positions wliicli tlie rationalists occupy. On the 
former occasion, his langiiaice was free from unfairness 
and derision; and oidy betray(Ml some si'verity towanl 
the Progressive party in the modulations of his voice; 
but, in the second discourse, his mctlio*l and words 
wore more suited to the feelings wliich }>rouipt- 

ccl the anxious and disturbed manner of Ids delivery. 
None of this would emanate from a mind which fully 
realizes that yuiTir is immortal and God uiicliange- 
ablc; that all tilings must have a high and happy 
termination ; because the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth. Whj; the Doctor does not fortify himself in this 
conviction, and set about the discharge of his highest 
duties with a positive, frank, and calm demeanor, is a 
question which he can best answer, and reconcile to 
the inexorable* principles* of trutl^i and invincible 
lionesty. 

Dr. I> originally aTOwed the principal object of 

Ills lectures to be centered in this thought — viz, : to qX- 
fact SLirrondliatioti between Naturalism and Su]>ernatar- 
alism,to thcend that the young minds of tlic community 
might be prestu’ved or reclaimed from the vortex of a 
manifold iuiidclity. lie began very nobly the task be- 
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fore liim, atid laid the fouiidiition l»road and somewhat 
logi'j:dly ; hut it seems thus far that lie builds the house 
witii no strict reference to the sliape and principles of 
the primary arrangement. 

lie does not do himself justice as a theological archi- 
tect. This can not but be regretted. For there Jire 
many honest-minded citizens awaiting and watching 
tlie erection of the new Zion ; wliich this ^i tiikr has 
j'romisod to (-rcct on the rock of ages — an impregnable 
and indestructible fortress, in wliicli to ]>l:icc the purest 
and highe.-t form of Christianity, where it can forever 
remain unmoved and unchanged by the march of intel- 
ligence and liunian independence. Upon an octagon 
foundation, he builds a thrc^-(?ornered house. Upon a 
foumhition large enough embrace tlie whole human 
family, he erects a temple scarcely capable of meeting 
the internal wants of his own mind. Pnch inconsist- 
ency, ahi^, is tlic common, inevit.iblc result of the per- 
nicious habit of maintaining the iva son-principle in a 
state of sul ordination to educational Faith.^ • 

I cenne now to consider Dr. !> ’s second discourse; 

M'ith sti’iirt rolcrence to its in«’onsistencies and details. 

He with his text, selected from that cla.ssic 

book attributed Jo Jon, eleventh chapter, ninth verse, 
wherein it is asserted that the perfeetions of the Al- 
mighty lie beyond inarrs limited coinpn*heiision. ‘‘The 
ineasuro. thereof /.V longer than the earth, and bmader 

lluin the sea.’’ * In this counectlon, Dr. ghine. d 

at the transcendent efforts of the human mind. How 
it searclu's and explores the earth ; calculates its extents 
and miig]iitudes;«ii;ul mounts on liigli, to examine tlie 
distant myriad orbs whose light has been ages traveling 
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toward and rci^vliing our planet. ]\Iind, lie said, lias 
exerted its powers to conijnvhend the drops in tin* 
great iirc-ocean, whidi constitutes the jihysical universe. 
But failing to aehiove its object, the mind comes hack 
to earth, exhausted and overwhelmed with tlie contem- 
jdation. Still it is not satisfied, and so recovers strength 
for a Iredi exertion. ^It mounts again, on the wings i^f 
fancy, and climbs the rugged sides of the material cre- 
ation, in onler to get at or tnnujinr stntt* 
meet the soul's demands fi>r the mysterious and the su- 
pernatural. lienee it sets its speculative faciiltijs en- 
ergetically into play, and “ imagims s[»heres, li'c., 
entindy above the eoiiiprehensinii of reas<»n." 

From this Dr. B inferred that Xatnre eoul<l not 

he ‘Mhe system of (lod;" and that man absolutely de- 
mands, in the de(‘per wan^s^aiul conscion.-ncss (d‘ hi^ 
nature, a FAriii independent of, and above, re!i>on or 
nnilhmiinated jinlgmeiit. J'rom this proposition, tlui 
Lecturer derived what he termed his essential “delini- 
tioii of Nature in contradislinetion t«Mhe Snp(‘rnatii- 
ral s\>t(Mn.l^’^ lie c<jnfessed, that, md(*ss his delinitioii 
was understood ainl accepted by tin* audience, all bis 
.sitthsojilfiit n^asoidngs would be t»bsenre and alm(»>t 
vabiel(?>s. Therefore, as this delinitioii is the ///■//’// 
jtmnt or cfrrtf of 4II be designs to ^ay, in tlm 

great work ot rcrnnrtl n\fj rationaIi>m with su|»ernatn- 
r.ilism, it is but just to him fliat we procee<l to analyze- 
and examine this corner-stone of the SN|M'rnatnral tem- 
ple. He said, in snljstance, that the si»ii)it cd’ Clod must 
!»c •‘‘longer than the earth, and broader than the sea 
that extenrs and magnitudes *• expresse<l ” the deilic 
spirit, but did not include ’’ him ; thajt we, in our spec- 
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ulntioTis, Tiii^lit expand matter or the njiateniil creation 
illiinitahly, but CJod was more exj):iiKled aiid more illim- 
itiible. In a word, tliat the ‘‘sy-stinn of Nature by itself 
ift the system of God. Dr. B then defined Na- 

ture to bo a •‘system within itself.”® In its, inhenait 
laws and material combinations, almost wholly indc- 
]>endi‘nt of “the supernatural cr^^at ion, which is par- 
ticularly the system of God!” Dr. B thinks that 

Nature is a “system of cause and eilbcft; but, that the 
Supernatural is not subsisting upon, and controlled by, 
these mechanical forces or reciprocal princi})les.” lie 
thinks, that when miracles arc ]>erforined, the Er*:srLTis 
accomplished, not by vinhitiii}; or suspending any of the 
inherent laws of Nat lire,” but bv the action of the s!!- 
]»erjiatural kingdom or government of God upon Nature 
— pn)dnciiig ellccts and plTenomeiia therein, wLicli could 
never otiicrwise lie developed by the unceasing opera- 
tions of nature’s inJierent principles. Dr. 1> 's delin- 

itioji, therefore, amounts substantially to tliis: that 
Nature is a system of matter, meelianism, and forces, 
oi)erating nuiahU: of, and a long way henvitfh^ the real 
kingdom and gt)vermiient of (lod ; tliat the Supernatu- 
ral system, which is I'ar yrrufi i* and fj^ f/ontl the extents 
and iiingnilados of the system of nature, and is the sys- 
tem of G«»d, “oj^crates up^ui the world” — and produces 
thcreiiw^ccAs* and ynmR'/ct’?, varying very prominently 
from tlie vfonf/ ju’ogressivc* developments of nncliange- 
able laws — witliout disturbing or suspending, in the 
least degree, tlK> general processes of natural or caiu-a- 
tive creation. 

Dr. B was very desirous that the ]^eople should 

acoej^t this delinytioii, to the end that his future lec- 
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tiircs li:ive tiu' dcsireil L'llVct. X'»\v tliis is all 

exuet'dinirly sajuirlirial 'aiul unsound. I make no doubt 
but that his \c siuiiugs and deductions would be very 
good and legitimate, in case we (u/ffjff his ])remi'es as 
fixed and unquestionable truths. J>ut this can not bo 
allowed him. For his premises are (M)nti*adietcd bv 
every thing in existence; as I will i>resently proc'oed 
to demonstrate. Ilis reasonings and e(nicliisioi:s, I 
repeat, would <hiubtless bo sullh-iently sound and logi- 
cal, if we sh-iuld mhult the Ibundariiui as resti?ig in 
immutable truth. So, iudc(<l, would the reasoning of 
a man be ecuTCct, wlio shoal* I iir.-t lay it <lown as a 
fixed fact that irAiiTFOui) was submerged in twenty 
feet of wa^er; and, tlu.m, ]»i*oe*eed tt> h‘eturc to the 
people of New Yodv, stating^ that none of the houses 
could l-e entered or inhabited exeept on the second and 
third floors; and that the citizens were obliged to do 
iheir tiMding and visiting by means of boats aiid 
various kin* Is of vessels. Hut sii[)pose a skeptic should 
doubt, ?/oMho preiiii :(‘S which tlie lecturer had assumed 
with so much coniideiiec*, but the general coiiclusii.ns 
a))OUt going only in boats from place to pl;jce. A<*- 
eordingly be would a>k — Are m^t some liouses bui-t 
sufliciently firm ^iid tight to keep tiie water out tiic 
lower stories J Are tlie people in fact' all driven from 
their kitcliens and stores to the upper lloors f ‘‘ Most 
eerraiuly/’ replies the lecturer, f * 1 * this very good and 
satisfictory >’eaH)n: the water is twenty f'ct higli, 
above iln* .-urlaee of the earth. Ii‘ tine w iOer i.- s*» iiigii 
t!i;’oiigli*>iit Il.O’tlbr 1, your ju dgni'.-nt will yi»u 

to peTc:ive, tiiat it would U'-ccssarily ilow into thi! 
Louses through the lower windows, cvc. ; and that all 
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tlie elTocts iiatncd iniist result as a naf^iral consequeuco, 
from such an inunJation.” ‘‘jVue,” replies tlic skep- 
tic, ‘‘ tlie inhabitants of Ilarttbrd must be disturbed 
aid snllering just as you describe. For -if there l.o 
twenty feet in Inui^lit of water in tlie streets, your 
reasoiiiiitj is all entirely sound and conchi.dvc. But 1 
would prefer bein:; better satisfied as to the found- 
ation upon which you predicate tlic account, — that is, 
to ascertain if there b(^ an inundatioi'w Now, this 
skcj)tie comes din'ctly to Hartford, and discovers, to his 
grcait surprise and satisfaction, no water in the streets, 
— that no such deluge had taken place, and the in- 
luibitants were undisturbed. lie therefore says to 
himself: “ the lecturer reasoned very legitimately from 
his undemonstrated pryniises ; but now, the whole re- 
lation falls to earth, bc(?ause the foundation is shown to 
be a groundless or untenable assumption.” 

So with Dr. B 's definition. His reasonings 

would be perfectly logical and conclusive — indeed, I 
may say (juite unanswerable — if he first makes it ap- 
pear sa. isfaefory and certain, that liis ^interpretations 
of Nature and Supcrnaturalisni are based and grounded 
in tlie essence of truth. But a true reformer in thought 
— a true investigator, one whose fulth is an etiect of a 
preponderance of adeqimtc evidencB, and not of theo- 
logical and sniierficial^ education — must have the 
strongest jiossible historical, chronological, and intui- 
tive demonstration that Nature is not the system of 
God,” beforS the conclusions, or superstnieture, which 
are made to repose upon tliat proposition, are, in his 
opinion, entitled to careful consideration and worthy of 
credenca 
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Ills definition of supernatiiralisni in ronf rad isfi nation 
to Nature, is not esseutijilly dltlerent from the eom- 
nioii ortliodox opiiiion:r*,on that head. It is sub 
stantially identir.d with the written views of all the 

principal Christian scholars. Tlence Dr. 15 is not 

so truly a reformer iy. apirit^ hut an iconoclast — a re- 
former of the FORM. This fact must be a matter of 
sincere regret to all lovers of free thought, of unre- 
Btrieted inquiry, and mental progression. 

The Lecturer brietly alliuled to the “ confusion among 
rationalists” as to what Nature is, or should be defined 
to mean. He thought this fact weakened ” the force 
of all their arguments against supernaturalism. But 
this is evidently a misajiprehension. Rationalistic 
arguments may be s<iun<l in Chnnistrn^ in in 

Astrononrf/^ wliile their individual definiticms of 

the general system of Nature may be as heterogeneous 
and conflicting as the dilferent learned commentaries 
upon the Sacred Scriptures. It is my impression, that 
the Lecturtr has not given his definition ” of Nature 
and of Siipdrnature sufficient reflection. There is an 
absence of consistency and congruity in his views — a 
result, it appears to me, of his re]»ugnanco to seeing 
and acknowledging nno Irajhs in the multiform and 
Btupendous developments of the j)resent era. Does he 
remember the ojiening texf quotcMl from St. Paul — 
‘‘And he is before all things, and in him all tilings 
consist?” Now, if “Nature is not tlie ssistem of God,” 
or included that system; how— 1 inquire — can 

the above text he a perfect and infallilde utterance of 
truth ? If “ all things consist ” in^ (iod — how can 
Nature be ouUidA or ifmcMh the including spirit? If 
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tlie sujH^rnjitnrallst means to say, that Nature is llie 
iMaterial Universe, and tliat tlie snj)ematiiralistie realm 
should be understood to mean the Spiritual, Universe, 
— in whicli the Sj)irit of God is rnaniftsted nicu-c /vV/Vy/y 
tluin in the physical creation ; then, lie is certainly de- 
velopinijf an unreal, and hence# wholly unnecessarv, 
difference between Tlationalists and Irrationalists. For 
the above is comj)rehonsivcly oi/r deliiiition ” of the 
system of Nature. 

Upon this basis, the term supernaturc may be 
reasonably oinnloved to slii^nirv anv tiling!: which is hisrh 
and .sjnrituaJhj yet /((ono/jeneous with tlie 

visible and material ; — the difference in this interpreta- 
tion consisting not in the kind and quality, but in the 
DEGREE and condition /exelusivel'y. Thus~fi»r ex- 
ample — the human body is called the ‘‘ jdiysieal man.” 
and the human mind the “spiritual man yet the ti/'O, 
being united by the common ligaments and ties of 
sympathy and harmony, constitute one harmonious 
system. Kven so— on the soul-exalting priticiple that 
ALL truth is a Unit and intrinsically harmoniiuis — may 
we not rationally conclude, that the jnafrrhd cr*^nthnu 
expanding tiir and wide throughout the illimitable 
intinitude, is the “ physical universi^;” and that the 
superior and ultimate departments of the mme identical 
system— embracing all the future liabitations and 
realms of the soul —constitute the “spiritual universe,” 
wherein, more, particularly and manifestly, we shall 
enjoy “the Lord of Hosts”— all the more for then 
fully realizing the now inconceivably glorious fact, that 
hi him all thuujfi tumtiist ? 

This is the tjejinition of Nature which is suggested 
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by the irarmonial Pliil(»?o|»liy. Xow, wliy does Dr. 

I? reliise to reoop^nize a (IcHiiilion, which may 1)0 

conriidered as the only real rationalistic view of nature 
known to the world i For all the scientific and jdiil* 
osopliic views •*ever elsewhere presented — except in 
three or four instances of eminent productions — are 
mainly fragmentary, speculative, or hyp()thetical. If 

Dr. B would acce]»t the Rationalistic method of 

reconciling ‘•naturalism with supernaturalism,'’ ho 
would most assuredly escape the horrid overwhelming 
vortex of theological inc(»nsistencies to whi(*h he is now 
evidently but unconsciously hastening. Indeed, ho 
would then survive the keener and far-reaching analysis 
of the rising generations of the earth, and would hold 
a sacred place in the reasonable afteetions of his ad- 
vancing countrymen, as thei.leader of a [»rincip]e of Con- 
servatism, which favored the dcveh)pim*nl of science 
andthe aj»plication of a pure religit)us philosophy to the 
work of human redemption and universai improveinenl. 

But what a low and unsat iMiurtory e>tiinalo did Dr. 

B Inake of Xaturel It would seem that he had 

(/onyj hacK: to Job in order to get a ‘‘ definition ” of tlie 
magnitudes and extents of the system of the world — 
yea, gone back three thousand years, to a period when 
the ])Cople had no 6hij;s whereby to learn the hreadih 
and wonders of the sea; no systems of measurement to 
calculate latitudes and fongitudes, and the /cz/yM of 
the eardi ; no telescopes, wherewith to ascertain the 
extents and immensities of creation— period, in short, 
xvhen the ierritor 'ieH of ()r*'fjon would fill the then j)ro- 
vailiug conceptions of Katurc, and Lake Erie the 
general idea of a Sea ! 
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The wondrous immensities and peaceful harmonics 
of tlio ITrjiverso, tlie unutteriible^unity and silent u[»era- 
tions of all created tilings, we are too a^it to forgot or 
neglect to j.)ro[)crly examine. mere assertion 

will make any man hclicve,” remarks the oelebratod 
JIhrsciikl, in his Discourse on ^Natural Philosoj)liy, 
that ill one second of time, in one beat of the pendu- 
lum of a clocdv, a ray of light travels over one hundrei'l 
and ninety-two thousand miles, and woulfl, therefore, 
piM’forin the tour of the world in about the same time 
that it requires to wink with our eyelids, and in much 
less than a swift runner oernipies in taking a siirjle 
stride? AVhat mortal eaii he made to belU've, witlioiit 
deinonstration, that the sun is almotrt a million limes 
larger than the earth? afid that, {vlthough so remote 
from us that a cannon-ball, shot directly t<.>waril it and 
maintaining its full speed, would be twenty years in 
reaching it, it yet alfects the earth, by its attraction, in 
an appreciable instant of time ? AYho wi»uld not ask fur 
demonstration, when told that a gnat’s wing, in itvS 
ordinary lUgbt, beats many hundred times <n a second i 
or, that there exist animated and regularly organized 
beings, imiiiy thousands of whose bodies, laid ch>se 
together, would not extend an inch i But wliat are 
these to the astdiiishing truths wbicli modern optical 
inquiries have disclosed, which teach us, that every point 
of a medium througli which a ray of light passes is 
alfecled with a succession of pcriialical movements, 
regularly recurring, at equal intervals, no less than live 
liiindrcd millions of millions of times in a single second ! 
— ^that it is by such movements, communicated to the 
nerves of the eyoS, that we see ; nay, more, that it is 

3 
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tlio (Hflor(?nce, in the frequency of their recurrence, 
■wliieli attecta us with tsie aense of the diversity of color ; 
that, for instance, in requiring the sense of redness, our 
even are affected fioiir liundred and eighty-two niillions 
of ifiillions of times; of yellowness, five liundred and 
forty two millions of millions of times ; and of viohit, 
seven hundred and seven millions of millions of times 
per second. Do not such things sound more likci the 
ravings of madmen than the sober conclusions of men 
in their waking senses? They arc, nevertheless, con- 
clusions to whi(di any one may most certainly arrive, 
Avho will only be at the trouble of examining the chain 
of reasoning by which they have been obtained.” 

The earth was originally believed to be the center 
and circumference pf all cresttion ; and the vast arena 
of all the supernatural and capricious miracles of 
Omnipotence. According to Job’s own testimony, the 
Lord was even engaged in alflicting him, who, while he 
perpetually — with prayers and complaints — acknowl- 
edged bimr^elf to be under the special guidance of the 
Almighty Fewer, and confessed dependence thereon 
for existence, diseases, troubles, &c. ; yet he prayed for 
a commutation of the punishments arbitrarily inflicted 
upon him, as if there then existed between Job and the 
Euler of this immeasurable and stupfendous Universe, 
a private amity and confidential correspondence ! Now 
if such an instance of supernatural familiarity and pre- 
sumptive arrogance was stated to Dr. IJ as having 

occurred ten days since with a Hartford citizen^ or 
with some enthusiast, he would either indignantly repel 
the account as supremely absurd and blasphemous, and 
dogmatically set it down to voluntaiy deception, or else 
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to the lonf];ings of the soul after 

transcendental, and above the powers of the roason- 
princi])lo. ^ 

After giving the crroneoiis impressifc that IJatitue 
is but an isolated “system of cause and effect” — of 
godless and inert forms and combkiations of matter, 
the Lecturer then proceeded to show that nothing could 
satisfy man’s internal wants but “ a fiystein ^ 
mtiaToHum that Man w.mt and will have something 
mysterious and miraculous — a taitli superior to reason, 
argument, or judgment. It is necessary to remember, 

my friends, that \ve are now examining Dr. B ’s 

propositions and evidences of tho existence of a system 
of supernaturalism; which, b^ acting npon or In the 
present world, develops the many and varied effects 
which Nature, by herself considered, could never ac- 
complish by the unceasing operation of her mideviat- 
ing and abiding forces. These evidences should be 
duly examined ; and I now proceed to utter my impres- 
sions concerning them. 

First : that man’s prevailing desire for a mystical 
faith — for a faith in something mysterious and super- 
natural — is a strong presumptive evidence, that such 
“ a system really exists beyond nature.”* 

To this I am impressed to say, that so far is this 
desire from being an evidence in favor of, it is more 
perfectly a powerful evidence agalnui a system of 
supematuralisiQ, • as disconnected from Nature. A 
desire for the marvelous is the legitimate cliild of 
Ignoranca Ev»y enlightened mind shrinks from in- 
comprehensible mysteries, lie loves, and desires, and 
demands light and knowledge. Miracles do not excite 
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his respect and veneration: they amaze and confound 
his underetanding. '’lie desires new and bcttt*r develop- 
ments; but repels every thing that bears the stamp of 
the sup'ernatiitf.’il, unless it promises to yield forth a eoii- 
slstent Truth. If he has a faith^ it is a child of his 
judgment; the result of preponderating cvideiu'cs. 
Hope, that durlrntj of his aflections, draws its highest 
nourishments cliielly from the fertile sources of reason. 
He has £ reason for his hope. It is only the uneducated 
mind that yearns for the romantic, the absolutely super- 
natural, and the iiKiomprehensible. 

Second : Dr. 11 thinks, and openly assented, that 

the mj’steries of human magnetism constitute one evi- 
dence that people long for the su])ernatural ; he thinks, 
also, that anotly^r inferfeirtial ])roof is derivable Irom 
the strange career of the ;^^ormons. Xow this is all 
wrong. For the rnytiteries of human magnetism arc 
simply the normal operations of the natural sympathies 
of the human body and mind. Tliese 0])erations are 
Quy-steri^KS and r)k<ttH7nly only, to those who can md 
or make them a matter of fair and thorniigh 

investigation. Dr. 11 ’s allusion to this siibjei't 

betrayed very cons])ieuously tbe fact, tliat he had not 
suflScieiitly faipiliarized his mind wdth the great general 
natural principles u])oii which all irtagnetic phenomena 
invariably depend and undeviatingly occur. As to the 
Mormons, it is but common justice to say, that, as a pecai- 
liar religious people, ther(5 is among fhem no stronger 
“desire” than a lirm determination to improve, if pos- 
sible, the social existence and governmental arrange- 
ments of mankind upon strictly religious priiicijiles. 
Becoming satisfied that Christ ianiQr, as now inculcated, 
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coiiW '\<^t acconipHsli this wry (losiniVjlc improvement, 
they resolved inianiinoiisly to ernl)raee somotliinf^. or 
(fjif/ ihtng else, which appeared to furnish an /iderpiale 
remedy I’or the prevailing evils, inequalities, ;iTid dis- 
cords of the world. And as to their reRgious aystem, 
national government, municipal laws, ifec., I do not see 

how Dr. B can consistently find conscientiously 

object; because Joseph Smith endeavored to imitnh\ 
so tar as it was ]^ossible and locally conve]jicnt, the 
political peculiarities and character <>1* Moses, and the 
more promiiumt hahils and military methods of the 
religious chieftain, Joshua.* It was aflirmed that 
Sludley, the great and gifted bard, “ having worked 
liimself into Atheism,’’ still could not live hap]»ily 
without the supernatural faith. Hence he “i»eopled 
the forests, flowers, and trees with ifiythologic beings 
and beautiiiil clfs.” It is v('ry true, the immortal 
Shelley had too great and cultivated a b<ui 1 to ])crmit 
him to believe in the cniel and capricious Gud gener- 
ally worshiped by tbe Bible Christians. The love of 
lib(*rty and humanity, combined with a sacrAl appro- 
cinliiiii of the advantages of Ilcason, as man’s highest 
blessing, compelled Shelley to dread the time and land 

whore kings first leagued against the rights of man, 
and j riests first tt^\dki) with,t1ie name ftf God.” And 
he had the good f(»rtune to become skeptical in the God 
of j>riosts; because lie well Tvnew that "‘liuinan 
is skihlul to invent the most serious names to hide its 
ignorance.” Niwertlicless, the poet did desire, as every 

♦ For furtlier analogies, see the Great Ilarmoiiia, VoL III., Entitled 
the “Seor** 
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onUjylitonod niind must, some bettor and more bnrmo- 
nious than lie could find in the theoloajieal world 
about him — something more congenial with his culti- 
vated a^lections and consonant with his best reason — 
and, had he known the llarmonial Philosophy of 
Nature and Spirituality, it is very ]>robable, nay it is 
almost certain, tliatt he would have joyfully accepted 
it; because — yea, herav^e — it is so entirely divested 
of every thing which is uselessly mysterious and super- 
natural, and because, also, it addresses the cultivated 
heart through the exjianded understanding. 

Tims far, then, the alleged evidences of man’s ‘‘de- 
sires for a faith in the supernatural” are unsound and 
fallacious. 

But I tliink it must have surprised his intelligent 
hearers, wlien tlio Lecturer .appealed to the serial crea- 
tion of vegetables and animals as an rvi(h>nce of the 
ai^tion of the supernatural system upon the world.” 

And in this connection Dr. B soennjd to reject the 

whole doctrine of progressive devfiojpioent in the great 
operatioife and creations of Nature, by alluding to the 
discovery oYthe fossil rciiiains of a perfectly vcrtrhmtnl 
fish in one of the lower stratifications of rock. Here 
the Lecturer also alluded to the want of improvement 
in the system otmirshig tlje young ;^and asserted that 
the plan was more perfect, if any thing, in the salmon, 
which protects its young from the liquid element, during 
the first week of its existence, by a soft gelatinous 
envi loprnent, than in the so-called higher animals, in- 
cluding the helpless offspring of man. All this was 
evidently adduced to conf use the order of progression 
in the development of animals. Indeed, the confusion 
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would be cxcecdiiifrly difficult to ovcrcoipe and contro- 
vert, were it not for the important I'act that no snch 
confusion exists. 

Dr. B set aside the “ Vestiges of Creation,” and 

all similar productions on Gcoh>gy, \ff inforinjng liis 
audience that he was jierfectly aware of the existence 
of such a work, and fevhhi' attei^apts at rationalistic 
speculation. Will the earnest, vigorous minds of his 
congregation receive thh as a (conclusive argument 
against the ju’ogressive theory? Will they Tiencefiu'th 
r(!ceive tlic Biipernaturalistic theory as proved to a 
demonstration ? The Doctor disposed of the progress- 
ive theory in a most summary and gladiatorial manner, 
and then recommended his hearers to read Hugh IMil- 
ler’s recent work, entitled the “ Footprints of the Crea- 
tor.” This work is not at aJJ accepted by those who know 
any thing of practical geology. For it is merely a plat 
of the clergyman in behalf of his tlmological fnith;^ an 
instance of hereditary or eruditional faith employing 
reason to act as an advocate and special partisan. 

1 have aflirmed that no eonfuniun e,rhU iii#tiie order 
of (rreation. True, by the merest accident,* a tree may 
fall from the hill-toi) to the valley, and he found centu- 
ries afterward, standing in an inverted i)osition, buried 
ill many feet of stratified earth. 13ut does that cirenm- 
stiiiK^e do not grow from the root 

upward ? So also, suppose* a fish, the creation of a 
more recent period, should be found in the rock-fonna- 
tioii of a remoter period : does that simple (drcumstiinee 
confme the universal testimonies of Nature to the con- 
trary ? Among all enlightened people, where all juris- 
prudential proceedings are conducted upon the estab- 
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lished fact, that ovory ease has firo sides, and that 
verdicts arc to ho rendered in in'cordimce with tlie jn’c- 
])onderatini;* evi<len(*o, 1 can not hnt believe that Dr. 

I> V nietliod of dcinonstratinij: su|)ernaturalisiri must 

h.o pereinptorilv rcpin Hated. Jle brings np the fossil 
remains of a sinirle lisli, to prove that all the uniform 
testimonies of Katiire, in favor of jwoiijression, are doubt- 
ful or valueless. And then, haviiifr jriven himself the 
‘‘ beneiit of the doubt,” lie turns the case over to super- 
naturalism ; and proceeds to ^ive the impression tliat 
the fish c.ouhl not have been placed in its stony prison, 
exccj)t by the supernatural svstcun of (Jod operating 
upon tlie system of Xature! i>ut I have tried to dis- 
cover the location of that fisli-sheloton, and I do not find 
mch a fact in JVafarp^ although it is mentioned in the 
v'orhs of tliree or Ibnr authors who liave endeavored to 
throw doubt and discord over the philosopliy of pro- 
gressive develoiJiiient. Tlie supernatural ist sliould bo 
exceedingly careful in the selection of liis evidences; 
because, not being a practical geologist himself, he 
might very easily be imposed upon by so-called 
which may have no other foundation than tlie prejudice 
and conservatism of theologians. 

But wliat shall wc say about tliCNUKsnsm? AVliy, 
simply this : that, it is not true that the jdtfn does not 
admnes Avith the progression of the sjkkmcs . Evt*ry 
advancement in the organiziftion of animals — especially 
the mamrnalial types — is attended witli a correspond ing 
improvement in the care of the young. , The more in- 
telligent tlie animal, the less is the system of nnrsing a 
matter of inechaiii.sm and instinct. The Kalnioji is 
provided with a natural cradle fur its young, hecauftc it 
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Ims not the intelligence to imiVe one. 41'lie Kangaroo 
iri provided with a pouch In wliiijli to ciiiry its young, 
hocaiise it has not the intelligence to manufacture 
bhmkets and garments to protect the .young lK>dy from 

the atmosphere. Now, will Dr. B affirm •the liu- 

man ofls])ring to be less cared for than these low'er 
organisms, because merely the hfiinan mother is not 
])roviilcd with those imperfect and cumbrous a}>pend- 
ages ? Surely, the plan of nnvHhifj the yoiMig is more 
and more pinfeiifiil as creation advances from the low- 
est saurian to the human type. To aifirm contrary to 
this, is to impeach the plainest declarations of the uni- 
versal system. 

Thus again, Dr. B ’s evidences of supernatural- 

ism in nature, are shown t^> be groundless. 

But what shall wo say Jlbout the acorn ” which de- 
velops the stalwart oak ? The Lecturer seemed to re- 
gard the growth of trees as aecornplislied by supernatu- 
ral action ! lie said you might jdunge a knife into the 
(iror/iy and examine it in varimis ways, still it is nothing 
but a plain nodule. That is to say, it is a in 

nature. But ])la(je that oodnle in the earth, and soon it 
comes forth, adding length after length of wood ; and, 
wlr‘!e the seasons come and depart, this tree stands up 
in (If an re of the^laws of gravitation and chemistry. I 

think Dr. B was very in wliat he said of 

this * .ik. This obsruritu may be regarded, like a bad 
liMiul-writing, of scholarsliip, but it certainly 

is no indicatioirof clear thinking or that the individual 
is iiaturally and properly a teacher. 

If I have exhumed the meaning of the lecturer on 
this i)oiiit, it signifies this — viz.: that the Acorn derived 
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its potency to tnild tlic ponderous oali, from the siiper- 
nntiiral system of God. That the oak was the typo of 
Other and higlier miniclCvS ; tlie prophecy of more sj)irit- 
iial demonstrations of supernatiiralism. Now if this 
reasoning bo correct, there can not possibly be any 
uniform law or rationalistic explanation in nature to 
account for the jmxiuction of trees. But what are the 
facts? Why, the growth of trees is a chemical ])he- 
nomenoFi. Chemistry has revealed the existence of an 
invnriahlti Power in nature wdiich promotes union be- 
tween elements and compounds, even though their 
apparent natures bo strongly o]>poscd. This ])ower is 
termed chemical attraction but I can see no reason 
why it shoidd not be called the unchangeable will of 
God operating in nature, lilce the flowing of blood in 
the human body, an eternarattribnte of the one indis- 
soluble SYSTEM. The acorn, or nodule, would not pro- 
duce an oak, if, instead of placing it in the earth, you 
should drop it in the water or among stones. There is 
nothing foijyeimntnral in the manifestation. Because 
the growth of trees depends upon certain tavorable 
external conditions ; whilst, if that ri‘sult w'as ever ao 
complished by the direct action of Go<l on tlie world, 
we should sec some variation from the established 
laws. 

Dr. B almost ridiculed the idea, that Nature hy 

itself could develop organism endowed with mofion^ 
life^ senmtinn^ but docs be not know that flour, 
dampened with a little water, will, in a few days or even 
hours, be transformed into nioninfj^ Hrinff^ ferfinrf^ or- 
ganisms? Does be not know that certain kinds of de- 
composed vegetation in stagnant water, will, if partially 
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exposed to the sun, develop wornif^^ li^av(h^ and frogs 
iiieipiently — all, endowed with motion, life, and sen- 
sation? If the Lecturer admits tliis, but attributes the 
])roceB3 of organization to supernaliirdL actiot^ upon na- 
ture, then he virtually acknowledges that Oniuipoimco 
is itself subjected to man’s power ; because man can 
arrange the materials to produce these animals, or 
prevent the phenomena altogether by cleanliness and 
civilization. And inan can develop rye fnjfu oats ; or 
oah-trees from a combination of chestnut, j)ine, and 
walnut. If oats are cast in the ground at the propijr 
season, and kept mowed down during the summer and 
autumnal months, and allowed to remain undisturbed 
till the siKiceeding spring, the oats will completely 
disappear^ and a moderate^ growth of ryy will appear 
at the close of the following sumiiner. Thus, it is by 

no means safe for Dr. B to set bounds to the 

achievements of chemistry. As a science, it is yet in 
its infancy. But whether by its aid, man will in the 
future, he altU or not to combine Elements and Com- 
pounds so as to develop a 'icolf^ a/i/./*, or if he 

desires it, is a question which time and science will an- 
swer much better than any disciple of oriental dogmas. 
In conclusion, I will direct your attention to ^suhjivt 

upon wliich Dr^ B hpstowed the most labor and 

manifested tlio greatest enthusiasm — i. <?., the free 
iijrrnj of the human. lu discussing this matter, in 
its connections to supernaturalism, the Lecturer referred 
frequently to «n 'imaffmary portion of his discourse, 
which he termed The Argument.” I say im- 
aginary,” because it was impossible to understand what 
he meant by “ ^he argument,” nidess wo adopt the 
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livpotliotils lie supposed he had one somewhere in 
the premises. AVJiat else he particularly referred to I 
can not discover. 

Tlie primary and scriptural of “Nature,” 

he it remeinhei*i.d, was a system of and effect— 1 \ 

means, bringing about ends according to the action of 
the supernatural sy^^tem u])on, or within, its constitu- 
tion. As NA'i CKK, however, it was to l)e regartled as a 
by itself; ])ossessiiig inliercnt hiws and tixed 

principles. At this point J)r. .!> rlarti*d the -.di- 

ject oi fire ayvnrtj, lie said, in suhslaia c*, tlnit 1/ lie 
could bring those inherent Jaws ami piinci|»les nto 
subjection, it would ]n*4»ve that hr tni.s } mh pnul* n,. of* 
nature in tlic sam(» j»roporti<»n : ami woiil«l t>rove, also, 
that he was to the same degree .not oral wmX re- 
^jmhsibU to a sujK'rnatural gf>vcrnim.*ht tor the right 
use of his treedoni and ea|>abilitit>. 

He said lliai Xaii m^ver told falsehoods ; never 
constructed ami j/ofr/h r ; never hauled th(*se 

weajions ami >hot men; ]}\\\ he rot/ ^ / obtain jiowder, 
j)Ut it in a'^pistol and .’ji> m ighbor, and be hung 

for it. Whereas, he said, ’.i ilu^ liationalistic dnetrine 
of cause and elleet be true, the po/Cf/rr was as miurh to 
blame for the muriler as he - inasmuch as, according to 
this naturalistic doctrine, he was merely artnoj as an 
effect ; or from the strongest cause or iin])ulse of his 

organization. Dr. IJ ^Mincluded that i/otn was 

perfectly y’/vy in the volitinii of his consciousness — and 
suj)ernaturjil in his supreinacy to nature; and thero' 
fore accountable to, and dc-pemlent upon, the suj>er- 
natural king<loin of God for his actions and ultimate 
redemption from sin. 
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Now l(?t US see into this. Dr. 13 asserts that ho 

can ])i*ocuro powder, load a pistol, and slioot his ncii::h- 
hor — provin^jf tliereby that he ts morally freA\ and 
.-npcrior to nature; because he can do wliat naitnre can 
not. Nature, hy the way, even when edlisidered in her 
lowest departments, does manufacture powder, or ex- 
plosive (iompositions, and nature ^Iocr shoot and kill 
hniiiiiu l)eings by her coal mines and vohjanic crup- 
tioiiS. And it is true, that the stones, treg^, and iii- 
‘c ’ M* animals of nature do not build shi])S, &(?. ; but 
th(^ sy?-tt-‘ni of creation has progressed to the 
In.niM]! species, develooing thereby new wants and 
]> »wcrs, tlnm nature, through the organization of 
man, does build bouses and ships, and unfolds results 
tlirough the higliei iustruui^jiitalities of the human In- 
tel le^ t. 

13y Avhat J)r. 1/ says of personal freedom, he 

displays almost unpj.rdoiiahle igmuTince of the con- 
struction and mujro of the human mind, and seems to 
(‘iitertain the nK»i coidnsed .,nd contracted view of the 
relationship and harnmnions dependencies of thiugsi 
When the J -.ectu re r viewed himself as conuected with 
the uuiverso of (nxl by a chain of caitfics and 
and supposed himself to be let f/forn into a 
woere he could# touch nothing but the link just 
above,” what a sense of loficHnesH and ahlu>rcence did 
he manifest! But I know nothing in Rationalism so- 
i:dled to which this graphic comparison is at all appli- 
cjihh*; although when i think of popa! n* tltcnhxjjf^ 
with its mechanism of intercession and redemption, I 

realize something analogous to Dr. B 's description 

of his own sensations. 
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Kationalism^ or Ilainnomal sjnvltualUnK secs Man 
as a microscopic — as a mmiature universe ; being ])cr- 
petnally visited by innumerable friends from the four 
quarters /)f the firmament. Man is not compelled to 
touch merely tfie next link above ; but being constitu- 
tionally the HEAD of Creation, he can enjoy the count- 
less relationships which exist, most intimately, between 
him and external nature ; between him and the spirit- 
ual univeijse ! lie thinks he is supernatural and 
fcctlyfrer^ because he can raise a book and overcome 
the law of gravitation. This he thinks nature can not 
do, because it is bound by the inexorable principle's of 

cause and effect. Dr. B should remember that a 

tornado can also overcoim the law of gravitation, ac- 
companied with terrible manifestations of its power; 
not only by raisin^^ the book, but by raising fifty men 
— ’jilled with free atjenotj — at the same time ! But Dr. 

B informed his congregation, repeatedly, that he 

WAS A MAN — w fret, man — a man that cotdd. shoot his 
neighbor — could do, in a word, any thing he pleased. 
?sow, belfeving him to be a man of unimpeachable ve- 
racity, I would solicit a few practical illustrations (jf 
his j)erfect freedom. Will he answer these questions ? 

(Jould he, by the exercise of his personal freedom, 
procure poicdcr^xal pistols if these tlijiigs were not yet 
invented ? 

t 

Can he control, by his will, the conditions of mind 
known as belief and disbelief J or, the states known as 
love and hate ? 

Can he voluntarily hate his best neighbor? Or, 
can he foi* ten minutes love affectionately a person re- 
volting to his whole soul ? , 
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Can he, by the exercise of his personal# frceclom, flisi- 
helu^ve in tlie existence of a Supreme Being ? Or, be- 
lieve it at will ? 

If tlie Lecturer can not do these things at tJie insti- 
gation o\' h 18 willj then he is in hond^itje\o the eysteiu 
of terrestrial cau8e and efecL How does he know that 
there arc objecU^ lights^ nhades and &flor8 in nature ? I 
answer, that lie knows these things, through the 
inc?clium of bodily vision ; without which (jrgans, in 
si)ite of all his personal freedom, he would have in his 
possession no certain knowledge of them. So, too, is 
he absolutely dependent upon his bodily hearing to 
learn ideas of sound ; upon his limbs for locomotion ; 
upon the cheerful action of his tongue to communicate 
his ideas to the people. If his tongus were paralyzed 
— his amputated — hisf eyes deprived of their ap- 

propriate functions — and his brain loaded with blood; 
how impotent would be his will should he then de* 
sire to shoot his neighbour, preach to his congregation, 
or impart his thoughts by wdelding the pen ! If Dr. 

B can not do every thing which he may desire, 

simply by willing to do so, — a man who felt and de- 
clared himself so s^ipemyr to all “ cause and effect,” — 
then I do not see how he can escape the Jiationalistie 
theory ^ that all things are bound together in the Uni- 
versal Spirit of God —“ill .whom,” according to his 
orig’nal text, “ all things consist.” 

How dci)ressing, and how unlike an impartial investi- 
gator, was the •attempt to ridicule the great Bible 
doctrine that God is “without va rial denesi? neither 
shadow of turning.” The Doctor, seemed to have for- 
gotten that this opinion was entertained by the Bible 
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antliors, and 'hence ridiculed it as a Tviitionalistic 
Tlieorv. Instead of saying that tlic Lord ‘‘made the 
heavens anti the earth, and all tliat in them is, in six 
days,'’ and devoted the seventh to rest (as the Bil>le 
t'xpressJes it), ho ridiculed it aunnafuraHstic notion, that 
God as a mechanic, had “ nuuh and perfvded his 
Machine a long pSriod since, and was now engaged 

in turning the crank!” AVhy T)r. B ridicules 

Bible do(»trinc3 under the title of Rationalistic Theories, 
is a difficult question to solve, unless we ehai-itahly 
conclude that he has not familiarized his mind with the 
opinions of his antagonists. He thought the idea 
deyradhff and (ddionrnf^ that the Lord should have 
perfected the vast machine of heaven and earth, and 
pronounced it ‘^good,” a voi'g time ago, and had noth- 
ing to expect oxif^ddc of its afetion ! 

Surely Dr. B <loes not understand the Kational- 

istic theory ; which teaches that God is constantly ha- 
j^Tcminy and advancing nature. If the object is to 
dethrone rationalism, why does not the Lecturer state 
its doctrines, and then ])roceed in a dignified manner to 
expose their fallacy ? To assert that modeim philoso- 
phers believe that the Deity his machine 

centuries ago, and then assign to the ('reator the duty 
of turning the crank, is alba false awd ignoble re])re- 
seutation. This is the doctrine inculcated in Genesis, 
hut is vastly unlike the rationalistic theory. 

The Ilarmonial Philosophy teaches that is 

a Law of Deity; that laatfer is Mr rhrj>farf,> of the 
Sj»irit of God ; tliat every thing is |)Orpi*tually advane- 
inir from lnul to hrttev — from moiloa to lahnL from 
earth to Ijcavcn ; that “the machine” can neva* bo 
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porfeftcd — tliat tlie Deity can not bo. “ a 

(*riink because lie is tlie <jrad Poslfu^e Mhnf^ oii- 
liveiiiug and controllin'^ the inah^pht! and sjarthn/! 
universe, with an unerring and unchangeable ^ovta-n- 
nient. 

Dr. D thouglit that, should lie wish to address 

the Deity, through love and gratitude, according to 
rati(nialism, he should be regarded by the Creator as 
giviiig expression merely to the emotions natupil to his 
organization — a eonseqiience of the niacliine, like an 
island thrown up by volcanic action from the sea. In 
this view he tlionglit a man might as well be some- 
thing (he^j and Kossirrn, so far as resiionsibility is con- 
cerned, might as well be smoke curling from tlio 
chimney-top! Now I am impressed to object to such 
unfairness and inconsistency — it should not emanate 
from a reasonable mind — especially not from one who 
is somewhat disposed to be a Martin Luther in the- 
ology. 

Dr. B ridicules this system of cMuse and effect — 

of praying and being righteous on the grffund of 
personal organization — and yet, ho is an rdvoeate for 
collegenj r/iurc/icfty and svst(Mns of education, 
lie thinks well of ieinparaxce societies, &c. But 
wherefore? Beciyise these influence the 
hiiinnn mind to goodness. Because yood monih de- 
pend iijM)!! yood inllucnccs and upon yood systems of 
education. Ih'causo, in a word, the hnman mind, like 
the softened chw, can fai^luoui d and molded into 
ANY SHAPE, by the action of external vautieH iijion it. 
Thus, while he would, as a (liristiau scholar, theo- 
logically repudiatc^the doctrine of came and ejfccl as 
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applicahle to ^iian, ho at tlie same time virtually acts 
upon it ill his daily existence and professions. In elos- 
I will merely remark, that this doctrine of human 

freedonijs the pivot, upon wliich Dr. B ’s whole 

philosophy of the Tncarnation and Redemption de- 
pends. This made him sarcastic in his criticisms, and 
impatient in his utterance. But he has not yet 
answered all the ohjoctions wdiich can be urged against 
his doctrine; nor manifested any ability to make his 
jiropositions invulnerable. The latter, being an impossi- 
bility, he can not be expected to do. His delinition of 
NATURE and suPERXATURE, IS uot to bc admitted ; 
because he has not given us the least evidence why such 
a definition should be accejited as resting in truth. 
-And his statement of tlie extent of nature, is too 
narrow to answ'er the conceptions of rationalists, who 
believe matter to be the external Revelation of God — 
immeasurable, infinite, eternal. In a word, his theo- 
logical opinions are cramping and trammeling his ow'ii 
mind, as they have, in ot/ie/* forms and modifications, 
enslaved hundreds of thousands ; and wdiicli have pre- 
vented the introduction of those more reformatory 
tlieories, that lie at the very foundation of Christianity 
and jiroinote the liighest civilization. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THIRD REVIEW. 

llelrogrcssion. — ^Tlie siipernnlnral realm. — A war of word a.j— Symptoms 
of roasoii. — Simplicity of rationalism. — Tlnnfrs and Powers. — Tlie 
origin of ovil. — Insnnnoiintablo objections. — The mysterious knock- 
inga undigniliod. — Montal expan.sion necessary. — A spiritual United 
States. — Pulpit exaggerations. — The question of evil biblically con- 
sidered. — A conversation between Ood and Adam. — The true origin 
of evil. — Knowledge based upon experience. — Morallsm and Christi- 
anity. — The social causes of evil. — Rationalism and supornaturaUsm 
illustrated. 

Last Sabbath evening, Dr. Piislinell delivered his 
third diseoiirse upon tlic Supernatural istic Bystem of 
religion. It seems that ho has forgotten or negleeted 
to achieve the promised reconciliation ” between the 
naturalistic and the uunaturalistic forms of faith; and 
abandoning considerably tlic philosophical ground, has 
proceeded in tlie old familiar work of constructing a 
thcologitial fabric or system in which to enshrine hln 
sc.liolastic notions, of religioii and revainped theology. 
Conservatism, therefore, of tjbe unprogressive and un- 
rig' itcous kind, will probably be, or appear to be, pro- 
moted to a higher throne in the kingdom of dogmatism, 
and receive anbther coronation as the Emperor of 
Antiquity and the changeless friend of Oriental Doc- 
trines. 

The Lecturer, you doubtless remember, found a 
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snii;G:(‘stivo titl? to liisi discourse in tliC3 sixfli cljjiptor of 
Isiiiiili, liftli voivo, ill tliorfe wonf^ — The I.orcl of 
Hosts” — .'i form of '* expression very freipiently cm- 
])loved by all those wlio were eon verted from pa^’aiiism, 
or jxdYtheism* to a belief in monotheism and in the 
Hebrew God. 

In Ids previous lecture, it will be recollected, Hr. 

I> aclxiiowledged that liis ‘"future arguments” 

could not be fully appreciated, unless his “ delinif ion ” 
of Nature and Supernature was undershxid and ac- 
eei)ted by his hearers. He therefore expre.-sed the 
definition, and proceeded to huild his house of theologie 
thought accordingly. 

For two reasons, T am imjiressed to regard this 
method as quite unrighteous and i)ositively antagonistic 
to the cause of progressive *Trutli. First, because he 
introduc(‘S, and adopts his ])rc-aiTanged deliiiition 
without ill tlie lea>t consulting or exjdaining the I\a- 
tioiialistic positions and definitions on the same liead. 
Secondly, because he proceeds to argue, and to build 
upon, his own tlieological assumptions and foundation 
without demonstrating the said ground-plan to he tins 
(nd[i reasonahle and (remsmtmit one possible for the 
human mind to coneeive and adopt. 

It is v(?ry true, that Dr. l> did present what he 

supposed tobcsatisfiictory ifiid demonstrative evidences 
of the vol nutary action of the siij>erriatural system of 
(iod n])oii this world of effects and causation. But I 
have shown, I think, that no such evidences really exi.-t. 
Hence he has nothing left hnt an ihutfj'nnini or hypo- 
thetical formation — premises, in other words, which are 
derived principally from schohistie sources of tlieological 
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spo(*nlatum, and from certain scriptural susiicostioiis. 
This metliod, for the reasons alr^jady stated, will never 
cure the world of skepticism. The natural constitu- 
tional instinct or intuition of the soi^l no&ls to ht^ 
afldressod; and the Ileason-principle must sec,*and the 
moral scnsil)ilities must feel, the fourulationa of Truth. 

Of the third discourse, which I am now examining^, 
it may he truly said that it manifested considerable 
scholastic? skill and power of intellefrtiial fionception. 
It contained several interesting and well -elaborated 
passages ; iiuli(?ated the existence of a subdued venera- 
tion in the ]u-o<lncing mind ; but it was no less free 
(Voin the unskillful ridicmle and unnecessary sarcasm 
whicli ehara(?terizcd the proeeding lectures. Tliere are 
times and places, undoubtedly, when a moderate ex- 
])ressioii oi* satiri(*al tliouglits may work a better 
temporary result than the solieriicss of common con- 
versation or descrijition. Jhit in a philosophical dis- 
sertation, it seems to me that ridicule and sarcasm 
should not be permitted to appear, (jspecially^vlien and 
wliere ])iire and liouest argiinumts are jire-eininently 
recpiired, and earnestly souglit by truthful minds. The 
latter alone constitute the moral and iiilellectual paha- 
hitn- of truth-loving and reasonable persons. 

T.et us return •to the teit. The expression — “Lord 
of Hosts” — was umlerstood to moan somelliiiig more 
th;o the God or Spirit of Nature. It referred, it was 
asserted, to the suj)ernatural system. It referred to a 
spiritual realm; where “exist kingdoms, and thrones, 
and powers, and primnjialities;” where there are evTry 
l)ossible degree of spiritual life, and every conceivable 
shade of angelic alid phase of seraphic existence. This 
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realm was described at considerable length, by the 
Lecturer, in contradiT^tinction to the fixed and immut- 
able System of Nature visible about us ; as the vast 
world, in shoiL, where alone we are certain to find the 
throne and supernatural or moral government of God. 

Now I am moved to inquire: How does Dr. B 

know that there is any such a realm as he described, in 
the universe? lias he seen through the dark and 
shadowy valley of death? Has a ray of immortal 
light, from the supernatural sphere, descended and 
awakened his interior understanding ? Or, has some 
enlightened dweller of the spiritual realm approached 
him in the midnight hour? Did it open liis blinded 
heart? Did it lead him out beyond the changing earth, 
and point upward to the e.ternal Mind, that “taketh 
knowledge of the falling sparrow” and lights the illim- 
itable universe with a kindling glory ? If so ; wdiy does 
he not confess, that, like a new-born man into whose 
nostrils has just been breathed the breath of a higher 
life, he i>iters his convictions of the supernatural ? If 
not; then how does he know, how can he be certain, 
that any such a spiritual dominion exists as he de- 
scribed in his last discourse ? Or, has he studied the 
universal laws of analogy, and the ])rinciplcs of corre- 
spondence? Docs he base his conclusions upon the 
])sychological laws and constitution of man — upon the 
spiritual manifestations of this century? In a word, 
has he any rev) and reliahle light by ^%hich to see the 
truths and principalities, and thrones and powers, of 
the celestial realm ? 

The negative reply is too distinct. He has received 
no fresh inspiration, but takes the old and superannii- 
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ated Hebrew expression as authoritatively suggestive of 
the supernatural B3"stem ; and tliei\ aniplilies the idea 
hy using the speculative language of Paul concerning 
thrones, dominions, powers, and principalities; which, 
if the apostle ever beheld, he must necessarily have* seen 
by the exercise of the same identical mental power of 
rlcar vimon^ which is denominated clairvo^^ancc by 

modern investigators. Dr. B is manifestly seeing 

through the eyes and thoughts of ancient niinfls. He 
does not put sutBcient trust in the “ten talents” which 
he, in common with all the earth’s inhabitants, has in- 
herited from the heavenly Father. He too plain!^^ inters 
his eapahilitics within the sacerdotal tombs of antiquit3\ 
Scholastic education, which is another term for learned 
ignorance^ has presided ovepthe funeral, and now pre- 
vents a health}' resurrection. 

Before inspecting the very few points contained in 
the discourse referred to, T will briefly direct j'our 
attention to the facjt, tliat the ancient Hebrew concep- 
tion of the “ Lord of Hosts” is low and cramping to the 
benevolence and republican sentiments of the generous 
mind — especially, when practically' believed. The Jew- 
ish God is criiel^ etprUvous^ tyrannicaL His kingdom 
is more despotic, and more contracted in yrinciple, than 
the present govcrnftient of tfle Russian empire. Tho 
earth’s inhabitants, who jird conceived of such a super- 
natural being, could not have obtained or entertained 
higher views of a Chief Ruler and directing power, 
Realise they were living in the midst of Kings and 
ffinpires. Isaiah could only expand upon the idea of 
an earthly^ thig, and upon a terrestrial empire ; thouglx 
he freed his conception as far as possible of all the in- 
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iquitles and niirigliteousncss wliicli pertained to earthly 
rulers and political governments about liini. And so 
did all the Hebrews who were converted from the pagan 
sects. Tlie^, birds do not more naturally build their nests, 
or tiie mole dig into the ground, than does the huinaii 
mind, in its unprogressed and iinspiritual states, con- 
(•eive of a King of kings and a Lord of lords, as resid- 
ing in the mystical or unseen sphere. The Indian has 
a SaclKjm ; the patriarch an omniarch; the Hebrew 
king a Lord of Hosts; the childlike mind a Heavcuily 
Father. Now, according to my impressions and the 
testimony of liistory, the Old Testament idea of a 
Deity is the outgrowth of the despotic stage of liunian 
mental development. It is the best idea which could 
in those times have bcciv entertained ; anl I am, with 
you, my friends, exceediiigly disappointed that, in a 
philosophico-theological discourse of to-day, this super- 
annuated monotheistic conception should be appealed 
to as a living Truth. 

If there be in reality a “spiritual realm’' — not exist- 
ing upon the reciproc^al principles of cause and eifeet, 
in which resides the “ Lord of Hosts” with a system of 
government entirely diflerent from the system of na- 
ture — then it is time, it seems to me, that the earth's 
inhabitants should receive some laibstanlial and une- 
quivocal demonstration , to that effect. That there is a 
Spiritual Universe co-eternal and co-extensive with the 
material universe, which the tinite mind can measure or 
comprehend — the two systems herng inwrought and 
interblended perfectly, and universally harmonious, too, 
in their essential natures and governments — is a truth, 
which has been fully and satisfactorily demonstrated to 
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the cartli-people in various ways since the world l)C<>:aTi. 
This is the sacred conviction ol* tlie most enlightened 
ralionalists. It is evidenced in tlje psychological laws 
of mind ; in the laws of universal analogjj; in Iho spir- 
itual discrlosiuvs of tlie present century ; and, more par- 
ticularly, in all the higher sciences ^and discoveries of 
jiiodeni times. Every thing evidently is cons2)iring to 
a single point — to as it were, one iniinite 

truth — viz. : the stu])endons oneness and harflionies of 
the entire universe I The best luhids of the age begin 
to see and achiiowledge that there can not possibly ex- 
ist two indciKMident and antagonistic systems of truth 
in one universe. Uiit that harmony must reign co-equal 
and co-essential with the great all-animating principle, 
which is Deity. 

My impression <listlnctly is, that Dr. B would be 

less unlavorably inclined toward harmonial Kational- 
isni, if his judgment was better acquainted with its 
fundamental positions and elevating teachings, llis 
last lecture contained a few j)oints of dillereiiee; ])ut 
there was more antagonism, or j)ositive conflict, in the 
tenm employed than in tlie ideas, bidecd, the most of 
it was a species of literary bomhardinent — a vjar rf 
word- — requiring, merely, an honest aiyl dispassionate 
com]>arison of ideas to soothe and restore every antago- 
nistic feeling to peace. Fdr example: the idea of 
human pvixjresHion throiigliout the spiritual universe 
was clearly onoijgh set forth in the words — “ thrones, 
dominions, powers, and principalities” — which corre- 
spond, measurably, to the different shades and degrees 
oicircleB^ sociaties^ &c., which tlie Ilannouial Philoso- 
phy contemplates fn the spirally ascending spheres of 
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the spiritual Viuivorse. Again : the Lecturer’s asser- 
tion, that all fiphiis^Rx^d an<jds^ and aeraphs were o7ice 
subjected to the discipline, trials, temptations, and vicis- 
situdes 6f the»niaterial world, is perfectly in ac(;ordane.o 
with fhe rationalistic theory on that head. Hence, I 
repeat, that the pending war is, in several respects, alto- 
gether confined to language, which a little calm inves- 
tigation on the Lecturer’s part would soon change to 
the furthtirance of truth and religious reformation. 

Dr. B declared his third lecture to bo merely 

“ intorj-josed ” to bridge the channel between his previ- 
ous definitions of nature and supernature — to amplily 
and describe, in otlier words, the vast dominion of tiie 
spiritual realm, and consider it in relation to external 
nature and to man. It* was very plain that he was 
laboring to open a place to be hereafter filled by the 
supernatural system of redemption. He labored to 
harmonize his scholastic education and relighuis con- 
victions with the known laws and constitution of nature. 
But he i^ould not and can not succeed ; for it is only 
the truth that can be made to appear harmonious and 
consistent. 

It is now my impression to examine Dr. B ’s 

classification of j\diat he termed — “ Things and Powers.” 

It was asserted that ‘Hllings” are\;reatod absolutely 
perfect at once ; that they'are incapable of further im- 
provement or alteration ; and are bound together by 
the fixed laws of cause and eflect. “ I^owers,” on the 

^ I ^ 

contrary, are created with self-subsisting and self-direct- 
ing force — susceptible to eternal change and advance- 
ment ; and confined to tlie action of no laws in particular, 
but responsible alone to the supentatural government 
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and moral system of God. “Things are under law; 
powers are above law.” “Things belong to nature; 
powers, to the spiritual realm.” “ Thingn are in bond- 
age to tlie system of nature ; powers^ ar# self determin- 
ing and free agents.” The foregoing are substantially 

the positions assumed by Dr. B r-. But liow obscure 

is all this ! Ilow unlike the universal testimonies of 
creation 1 

Where is the line of domarkation — I ask — ^l)ctwepn 
the empire of things and the Hosts of powers ? Where 
do the “perfect” and law-serving “things” cease to 
exist? And where commences the universe of imperfect 
and disloyal “ powers ?” Surely, jdants and trees can 
be and are daily im])rovcdj minerals can be greatly 
perfected ; and brutes con^derably educated. There is 
no evidence that a plant is more perfect than a man. 
The one may be a higher development than the other ; 
but each creation may be perfect of its kind — alike, 
capable of being changed, deformed, or improved by 
the energetic play of extemal circumstances upon them. 
We want, therefore, the plain truth. We demand a 
clear definition of “things and powers” — not a theo- 
logical and romantic classification ; but a psychological, 
philosophical, and rational one, which shall be so truth- 
ful and so simple, that he who runs may read. 

D •. B alluded to his', grand and soul-satisfying 

conception of the spiritual kingdom, in comparison with 
the simple an4 low doctrine of rationalism; which 
teaches that all things and powers are subsisting upon, 
and controlled by, the unchangeable laws of cause and 
effect. Indeed? “Simple!” Does he admire the plain, 
unadorned teachings of Jesus? Surely the simplicity 
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of the Christian precepts and docjtrincs cr)nstitiitcs tlieir 
principal charm and heanty. Trnth, it appears to me, 
is alwaj’s simple. Undeveloped minds invariably enter- 
tain mystcrioifs and incomprehensible notions of almost 
every thing. But the comprehensive mind sees the 
unity and simpliciby of Truth. Manifestly, it is quite 
unrighteous to generate prejudice, in the minds of 
the people, toward a matter of which they have no 
very delinite knowledge; by eomjxirniom^ wliicli 
amount in principle to mere ridicule, as based upon 
educational pride and repugnance to seeing new liglit 
in the developments of the current age. It is hecause 
Rationalism is so self-evident and reasonable that the 
human mind can easily compri*hend and love its disclo- 
sures. As hmesUj clothes rJio good man, raotlvstt/ the 
virtuous, and meekness the man of wisdom ; so iS truth 
robed in sunplicity ; and, like the shining sun, its rays 
dissolve the mysterious clouds wliicli obscure the 
heavens from our vision, and by its power the unity of 
the whoie is distinctly revealed. 

Evidently Dr. B ’s definition of things and powers 

was derived from the Bible and from his own mental 
abstractions. Had he contemplated the vast panorama 
of external nakire, and then turned his eye in upon 
himself, and upon the jisychological constitution of man, 
he would have obtained more truth and a better dotin- 
ition. As the matter now stands, I have iu)thing to 
comment upon in this department of Ids discourse. 
The classification of things and powers ’’ was wholly 
fictitious, and superinduced, in order to fix a foundation 
upon which to rest the doctrine of absolute “free 
agency ” and the scriptural or supernatural system of 
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redemption. As he did not appeal to nature and to 
hninan experience t(\su])i)ort his definition, I, tlieretbre, 
liMve nothing to examine or to analyze; localise, 1 re- 
j)eat, the wlioJe matter was conceived ind jJrocreated 
in the fertile womb of superstition. 

Again : Dr. B revived tlye question of frCe 

agency, lie asserted tliat all created “powers” are 
endowed with the ability to act from choice, consent, 
or will ; and then procc'cded to consitler ttie various 
spiritual relations which are supposed to subsist be- 
tween man and the Lord of Hosts. lie thought mairs 
wUl-jjoicer was perfectly unrestrained ; find nothing 
was permitted to prevent the “powers” from exer- 
cising their freedom, and receiving the consequences 
thereof, Ijotb here and Ijereafter. He thought a dif- 
ferent view — the Batlonalistic doctrine of universal 
dependencies and sympathetic relationships — would 
convert society, government, all laws, penalties, bene- 
fits, and the marriage relation, into unmeaning institu- 
tions. lie said that these institutions V'cre CQjistructcd 
on the universally admitted /Wr/ of man’s moral freedom. 

And yet, Dr. B concaved the divine government 

to lie acting just above the will. The Divine Will, 
witli its inexorable prineiides of justice, “overlaid” 
Ihe ineiital facnlfies of choice; and thus the Lecturer 
introduced or created a deyiand for the medicine of 
“ redemption ” as a remedy for the soul’s voluntary sins 
and iniquity. 

In this elaborating conception, it must he acknowl- 

ediged Dr. B manifested some originality of 

thought. Indeed, he exceeded the wisdom and as- 
sumptions of th^ Bible on this subject; and may, 
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therefore, henceforth l)e donomiiifited an “ inficHcl ” — 
at Icaj^t to ihti v}eu\s of tlie tiniiM, t^ood, and rigid ortho- 
dox members of the Connecticut Association, As the 
question of m;|,n’s freedom was the principal point ol' 
his last discourse, I will proceed presently to brieily 
consider it. 

f 

I come now to another point — viz. : the Lectwrer^a 
vlea of the onghi of exnl. It sliould, however, be con- 
stantly retiiembered that Dr. B did not bemn his 

inquiries in a state of mental freedom. This fact ob- 
scured his intellectual vision; and (raused him to give 
a false coloring to nearly all the thoughts he ])resented. 
He is trammeled, according to my impression, like an 
artist whoso mind can not operate independently of the 
“ Old Masters.” He does mvt start on his voyage of 
discovery like the intrej)id Columbus, seeking truth 
only, in some licretofore nndiscovered continent. Far 
from it. lie sets out, like an engaged attorney, to 
argue the partial and particular case of his client, lie 
7ii fist 7iot fire truth on the oj>po8ite aide. He does ni^t 
set forth with the noble resolution to follow truth 
Avherever it may lead. But he has two things to 
ac(»oini>lish — first, to fnd. a place for a supernatural 
system, which he determines shall have a place some- 
where : secondly, he must and will discover an intel- 
lectual method whereby to ^^ecourlle the plan of Chris- 
tian redemption with ])erBonal wants, with the logical 
deductions, and sinful condition of the race of man. 
T hat is to say, lie will argue his side of the question 
exclusively as the side <f truth. He must, therefore — 
in order to bo judhdously Conservative, and suHicieiitly 
orthodox to pass current among the people— paint and 
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tint liis pictures in accordance with the •great general 
plan pursued by the old theologi(;al writers and masters. 
This, alas, is not ]>articularly and exclusively /tis beset- 
ting sin. The in.ajority of men are thus |iTflu>. 

The Lecturer’s pliilosophical idea of the ovight of sin 
was truly a supernatural, or rather an vnnatural^ con^ 
itcption. Tic seemed to think tbal there was no par- 
ticular danger in creating “ things but that the 
creation of “powers” was attended with Ac awdul 
“possibility of evil;” that sin was a neeessary con- 
(jomitant of this branch of God’s creation ! Indeed, 
he thought that Omnipotence itself was “environed 
by the possibility of evil” beibre the world began ; and 
that the divine Mind could not have created free moral 
agents or “independent po^vers” witliout bringing into 
existence, or without being under the necessity of tol- 
erating, the blight known as sin. Sin, it was asserted, 
is a necessary, or rather a “ pt)ssible,” consequence of 
such creations as men, spirits, angels, and seraphs. 
Tims, sin or evil is supc mat u rail y derivt^d and origin- 
ated 1 Hence, it requires a superiiatiirally instituted 
plan to overcome the consequences of sin ; and also to 
'neutralize^ as far as the system of “ free moral ” cre- 
ations will permit, the terrible “possibility of evil” 
'which (;nvironed«thc Divine Being even before the 
(ji’cation of the world, ller^ then, in the most scrip- 
tural and ingenious manner, *lTr. B opened a place 

in the affairs of men fur the introduction, and for the 
indispensability,* of the Christian plan of redemption. 
lle<lerived all liis fundamental suggestions from tlie 
Bible ; but it is most evident, that in tlie subsequent con- 
cc'ption and elaboFation of this redemptional scheme, 
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the Lecturer ^gain ovt-generidal the u isdom of Iho 
Siicrcd Scriptures. Tlie T>il)lo doi'S not so oloorJg 
a-sert, that God wiis ever environed In* the possibility 
of evil in ercsj-tini;* man. Xor tluit sin is supernatural 
— e.\cej)t, so far as Athmds transgi'cssion was a violation 
of an eti'rnal coimiiand or law, to which was mysteri- 
oudy attached eteriial ])enaltics. And even this do(^- 
trine of evil is principally tlie work of clergymen, as I 
sliall demonstrate in the se(piel. The llibh^ furnishes 
inythologic suggestions; an<l, then, the professional 
prcaclier — the 1). D.’’ — that is, the man who dorfors 
divinity — takes up ‘"the wondrous tale,” and skilllully 
manufactures or compounds a si/steoi of sin, a system- 
of redenn)tioij, and tlie absolute necessity for a system 
afir and regularly organized priestliood, in order to 
g*ui<le mankind fruiii hell to fhe state of heaven. How 
much hotter would an organization of all kinds of in- 
dustry he lor tlie world ! 

Ihit let us think of the idea. If God was under the 
'necessity of making free i»(>wers, or human beings, at a 
ti’cmeiu lolls risk of involving his moral universe in in- 
tormliiahle trouhle— if he couhl not have created man 
v>'itliout being ‘‘environed with thi^ p(»s>il)ility of evil’’ 
— then, 1 iuipiire, Avliere is tin; alleg(;d ( hnnljmtence of 
JehovalG 

Or, if lie could have made man, and could have pro- 
hibited oven the ‘‘ possibiHity” of sin, had he desirnl 
it — then, I impiire, wdierc i.s the unutterable Goodness 
of Jehovah ( 

Or, if ho would have made man invulnerable to evil, 
had there been any jiossibility of so doing, consistently 
and coini)ali!dy with the moral state lof free agency — 
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then, I ask, where is the wisdom or flie eternal and. 
universal Oin7u.scie7i^e of Jchovali? 

You may say tliat I have no ri^lit to question the 
(Creator’s wisdom or designs on these poi jfft ; but slioiild 
accept wliatcver he has done as the very perfecliioii of 
wisdom and ecpiity. Nay, not so. Because I am, fii 
<‘onnnon with all my earthly hrethren, made with the 
iaculties for seeking and finding. I have reasons for 
believing that, by asking for truth, I shalUfind it in 
due time. J>esides, I am truly impressed that the 
Bible is a comjnlation of the thoughts, traditions, and 
oi)inions of imperfect and fallible men. The doctrine 
of sin, and the system of redemption, as conceived and 

elaborated by Dr. B , Avas deveh^ped, not with the 

real Lord of Hosts, not Wth the real Divine Principle 
Avhich enlivens and controls this immeasurable and har- 
monious universe; but 1 can sec, by history and other- 
wise, that it originated with human beings. Hence, I 
liave a right, a heaven-born right, to question the origin 
and consistency of the scheme ; and to expose its horrid 
and soul-harassing iiicoiigruities, too ; because the dt?- 
vdopinent of republuianisiu and ol* mental happiness 
among men, depends very mueli iq^on the absence of 
llu^su dogmatic compilations or fossil relics of an old 
Ilcbi’cw and Clmldean thdolog3\ Tlley retard the car 
of progi’ess, and trammel the higher faculties of thought. 

I will, therefore, presently jproceed to explain the true 
origin and nature of evil. 

But let us now' think of domonism. Dr. B , it 

seems, has ventured to im})rove, to a considerable ex- 
tent, upon the old Zoroasterian doctrine of a personal 
devil ; which doctrine is frequently alluded to, or 

4 * 
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quoted, by tli^ evangelists and other Now Testainont 
Avriters. lie thinks the true vha of a (ItvU is tlie 
generalization or combination of evil. All sins com- 
bined, orgairiyired, and then personified by the term 
Devil.” Tliis sensible reformation of theology is 
isoworthy. It is the Rationalistic method. But 

Dr. B docs not seem quite so far advanced sis the 

Persian author of the doctrine of a personal devil. 
Zoroaster i^aid that the devil — called Arliiman — would, 
in the fullness of the dispensations of time, be com- 
pletely transformed and converted, together wdth all 
his multitudinous subor<linates, into p* rfect friends 
of the God of Goodness, Ormuzd. I think that, if the 
Lecturer embraces one portion of this doctrine, he cer- 
tainly should the other. * . 

In the i^criptures we are told that if we ^‘h}Ocl\\i 
shall be opened.” All learned divines, so-called, concur 
in the opinion, I believe, that this language has an in- 
teriar^ spiritual, or correspond ential signification of 
unusual scope and latitude. It means, evidently, that 
whenever and wherever the honest and truth-loving 
mind finds a door, which promises to open upon a 
new territory or region of truth, it will certainly be 
“opened” unto him, if he will but “knock” thereon, 
with the sirnplc-inindediicsi. of a child, and with the 

meekness and lucidity of wisdom. But Dr. B dt»- 

clared or aiiirrned that ffa would never consent to 
“knock,” when he became a disembodied spirit; be- 
cause, forsooth, it was not Bufli(jiently dignified and 
noble! When Jesus comjxdled the d(jvils to flee into 
the herd of swine, it seems tliat tlui swine, — belonging 
probably to some laboring man, — ran olf the precipice, 
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and were entirely destroyed. Now iiere was a real 
iiiid absolute “destruction of property,” owing, not 
exclusively to the devils, but to the power which cauacd 
the devils to accomplish the named sujjSfriiafliral result. 

liut Dr. B thought tliat the devils had “come 

out” of the swine again, and were nowadays “knocMng 
upon tables, chairs, writing upon turnips,” &c. ; a mat- 
ter exceedingly repulsive to his feelings and scholastic 
notions, lie did not, however, undertake to deny that 
spirits do or can comniunicate in various ways with 
the earth’s inhabitants. Now, it seems to me, and I 

express it with due deference to him, tliat Dr. B 

M^ould be a wiser and happier man, if ho possessed 
more of that simple spirit so pre-eminently eliarac- 
teristic of Jesus; wIjo toW his followers — “seek, and 
yo shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 

It is quite essential, my friends, that we keep defin- 
itely in our mental view, the precise and avowed object 
which this champion of supernaturalism has^energetie- 
ally set out to a(?coinplish. It may be summed up in 
the well-known language of nearly all Christian scholars, 
commencing— somewhat conspicuously, with the cele- 
brated Pollok^ w’ho, although he did not live to execute 
the extraordinary classical projection, yet conceived 
“ A lievicw of Literature iu all Ages, designed to show 
that literature must staru^ or fall in proportion as it 

harm.on.izes with Scripture Revelation.” Dr. B ’s 

present effort* is substantially the same in effect, only 
differently stated ami developed. It is still the scho- 
lastic and church idea of “ harmonizing Nature with 
Revelation” — tlwit is, possibilities Avith prodigious im- 
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possibilities; es.4entitil truths with the most overwhelm; 
iiig and miml-deforrninnj inconsislcMieies. 

Let us also bear in mind, lliat the present diseiissioii 
is not pendnigtbetween two individuals; wliose eduea- 
tion and oinnions elianee to be openly manifested and 
aiitaj^onistie. It is Jlmnanity and mental ]ndei)endence 
aii'ainst a new form of dogmatic Conservatism. Tlie 
latter has recently obtained an utterance tlironjih the 

mind and month of Dr. 15 ; and the former, in tlie 

capacity of an independent sjaarlator and thinker, has 
appeared in tlui various erilirisms of the reviewer. I 
pray yon, therefore, to elevate your thouo;hts above tlie 
local imj)erfe(‘tions of the mere iudhuduttlH engaged, 
to the end that yon may scan, with a more clear and 
comprehensive vision, the merits and demerits — ihe 
'prttp/ditin iiufridniti — of the fjrcat j>r!mdpfeH involved 
and unfolded in tlie dis4*nssit)n. 

As you {irohahly reiiKMiiber, the theological Luibar^ 
of to-day, in develojung his pliilosopliicul idea of nn- 
idiilosophical tilings — I mean, in giving his reasons for 
the supernatural origin of sin and tliseord — said, that, 
although li(! was not dc^'^igning, or at liberty, to discaiss 
whether tlie race began with one man or with many 
types, vet lie would take Adam as an illustration. 
Accordingly, the jn'-d imtu was marslfcah‘d out on the 
theological grttiind ; and then and tli(‘re was viewed in 
tlie capacity of a pure, iini^jaciilate, but undisciplined 
and niieducatcd mind. ‘‘ The experiment of life was 
now to commence.” Adam was a ‘‘free? power;” not 
subject to tlie n^ciprocal princi|)Ic.s of cause and olfect ; 
neither to mere mechanical force,” as tilings ” mani- 
festly arc, in the domain of nature., lie could not 
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ham 'known said Dr. B ; for li^ was as yet 

(jiiito inexpcrieiieed. ^Consequently, altlionixli the law 
f>f Rajhi was sounding in his soul with all its original 
symphonies; yet he sinned — transgressc(^‘/\tie« law of 
(jrod — and there he stood, looking at himself m the 
mirror of the law ” — descanting on his own moral de% 
formity — ‘‘and would not even look away,” — so con- 
scious was lie of blainahle wrong. Thus, the tremen- 
dous “ ])ossibility of evil which surrounded tie Deity 
in (‘reating the powers,” was originated and actualized^ 

so to express it, on the footstool. This was Dr. 13 ’s 

plnli)Sophical explanation of the origin of evil. 

Diseoimeetod and devoid of pure moral intuition and 
philosophy, as this explantion is, yet there appears 
enough to show the scientific and faithful historian, 
that the Lecturer listens rnore to the voice of oriental 
traditions than to the heaven attuned music of immor- 
tal Triitli. Oh, that his vision could be expanded, from 
the individual, to a comprehensive idea of the aoHd’^ 
acittj of humanity! He is painfully distracted by ihe^ 
annoyances of isolated thought. The grand soul and 
sources of the human heart are measurahly overlooked 
by the habit of gazing too particularly and constantly 
at minor points of character. lie may ascend the 
liighcst eminence* to view the surrounding landscape; 
hut the iiietfable beauty and, towering grandeur of the 
'whole is losf^ to the eye thai- sees only spears of grass 

and points of pins. Dr, B is a man of peculiar 

genius; siifleriifg from certain internal fluctuations of 
feeling — a (jonflict, between the vigorous play of his 
moral sensibilities and his intellectual perception of 
truth and reason— ►causing him to draw a strange line 
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of demf\rkatiou between Xature and SupiTnaturo ; and 
to (Ivprvchiti* liuinanity in tlic Iioncst effort to nr"*^ a. 
misinterpreted Oliristianity upon the rationalistie philo- 
sopher.- Assisted by his genius, lie occiisioiially mounts 
tlic heights of Thought, and employs a grotesque elo- 
•qiience in speaking of man’s strength and willingness 
to ‘‘pass through burning worlds” to maintain the Law 
of Right; nevertheless, just when a higher view of hu- 
manity is about to break forth from the (juivering 
tongue, the eye reverts back to some loettl annoyance or 
imperfection arising from weak man, and, 

lo ! the sentence is turned to a theological saying that 
“the heart of man is desperately wicdvcd, and there is 
no good in him.” Instead of this circumscribed esti- 
mate, how liberated would^tlie mind become, should it 
believe, from a comprehensive survey of, and affiliation 
witli, the whole, that — 

** If rifrlitly trained and bred, 

ITnmnnity is liuniiilo, — finds no spot 
Her heaven -guided feet refuse lo tread.*’ 


On this occasion, I am impro.ssed to examine the 
church or Conservative idiilosophy of the origin of 
evil — with a view to show the impfmihiUty of philo- 
sophically cemelctiny the race of voluntary isin on the 
Rihle basis. , 

-t 

A question of great imtgnitude and importance can 
not be analyzed and fully elucidated in a brief dis- 
course. It is not only the great general subject itself 
wdiicb requires careful dissection and illustration ; but 
also tlie paHimlar pliases of the manifold tlionglits 
that flo^w up from the principal consideration as its con- 
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Btitiitional constituents. One tli;n", liow’frver, is man!- 
li'stly favorable to a ^successful explanation, in one 
lecture, of tlie question before us. 1 allude to the facrt. 
■\vlucli is a source of no little j^ratilicati on id me, that I 
am about to address an asseinblago of think! }i(j^ f7*uth- 
hitting men and women — a class of citizens that havij^ 
ventimHi away from the old paths in thoughts and 
creeds. AVhile the majority of mankind are wending 
their way along the shore — fearing to lose sigkt of the 
old moorings and landmarks — you put out to sea, 
taking the compass of Thought to determine your lati- 
tudes and longitudes, and the North Star as tlie never- 
varying Truth fibining over your pathway ; and, like 
the persevering (Columbus, the voyage of discovery, 
which you have thus entcBpfisingly undertaken, will, 
while it subjects you to tlie various vicissitudes and 
whirlwinds of puhlie opinion, ultimately result in the 
organization of a Spiritual United States — differing as 
much from the ])resont system as the soul 

differs from the material body. 

The origin of evil, or sin, is a question that has sug- 
gested itself to the mind of almost every person. 
Everybody is made sensible, from the hour of birth to 
the moment of physical death, of something out of 
ord r and out of ^umnony m this world. No one is 
entirely hai)py. Disturbances either physical or moral, 
are experienced by all breatli|.ng beings, to a greater or 
less extent. Physical disorders^ ])ains and sickness; 
social rf/ wo/v/.’f, * wars and inequalities; inmial dis- 
turbances^ anxiety, disappointment, nidiaj)piness, and 
despair. These are the prominent symptoms of some 
chronic disease in#the world. The question is. How 
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did this or these endless symptoms and incon- 

prnities, ori^iiinto ? ]Vhe)i and ichrvd did they begin 
to be ? This interrosxatorv comes home to everv one. 
The 5(7,V’.v^ViiiKl wishes to kii4)W how to escape these 
discords, from motives of mere comfort and 

^consideration ; the phihnithropist prays to Inow how 
then originate^ in order to apply the ajipropriate reme- 
dies; thus to emancipate mankimlfrom the hondai^e of 
corruptiwi, and from tlie dominion of niiliappiness and 
despair. As 1 have already said, a cpiestion of sindi 
magnitude and innumerable complications, can not bo 
thoiMughly and minutely eliichhited in one lecture, nor 
yet in ten carefully prtiparcd discourses ; but the gen- 
eralizations and philosophy on this head can be given 
in a concise form ; with many tilings left for your more 
private and particular examination. 

The church assumptions on the primary develop- 
ment of evil, are jirobably familiar to you all. Learned 
divines — erroneously so called — have concentrated their 
time, capital, and talent upon this question. They 
have hiitl the foundation deep in the ignorunee oi \\\^ 
])Cople; they have erected a mighty sacnuui thereon; 
and all the theological relics of olden times are very 
carefully labele<], the prices marked up, and carefully 
laid away upon the sacred shelves^ — ready for ])ur- 
chasers. Evil has received all the honors of deiiication. 
It has been gazed at by clprgymen through the magni- 
fying lens of the vicairious atonement ; and, in order 
to harmonize elfec.ts with causes — to nfake the stupen- 
dous and so-called merciful scheme of lieih mpthuh 
coiTesj)ond measurably with the thing which suggested 
and rc(iuired it — they have, with mvich honest motive 
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find inevitable cupidity, promoted fihi or ^vil to a bigli 
])i*imeval position in the rcfilm of the (iodliood and the 
suj)ernatiiral. The wrfters of tlie Now Tostamont are 
not wholly exempt IVom this charge of tV-j tiiwiatural 
and unrighteous cxitf/f/eraflfm of sin. They liave made 
it a matter of more imjmrtance than the subject prop-* 
eviy rcvp.jires or deserves. And tlie priesthood have 
followed up the method ; they have finally succeeded 
in wrapping 

“ Konsenso ’round 

With pomp Mild darkness till it soiaiis profound ; 

AVhile r(.'Mson, liko a "rave-faced miiminy stands, 

■\Vitli its arms swathed in hieroglyphic bands.” 

And noiv, with the subject or question of evil so 
entombed in theologitial ima-giiiations and eliurcli dog- 
mas, how (?an we divest our minds of the infectious 
absurdities sulliciently to once more dispassionately in- 
quire into, Jtnd correctly ascertain, the origin and nature 
of discord or sin ? Let us strive to do so, and begin 
hy glancing at the Bible doetrine on this head. Let 
us commence at tlie foundation, witli the MoSTiic ac- 
count, and see whetlier clergymen have, or have not^ 
suflieient ground for their views and hyperbolical repre- 
sentat' ons of the ‘‘original sin,-’ and its eternal coiise- 
qnonci'S. 

You have all, doiihiloss, road the relations in Genesis 
very fre(]ucntly. [ am now moved to examine those ac- 
ciuints briefly, for motives soon to be developed. The 
following quotation is derived from tbe second chapter 
of Genesis, fitth, sixth, seventh, and ciglith verses, as 
you may see by careful reference : — 

“ Every plant of Jbhe field was in the earth, and every 
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herb of the 'afield pirew; for the Lord God had not 
caused ir to rain upon the earth, and tliere was not a 
man to till the ground. I>ut there went up a mi»t from 
the earth*irtjd warered tlie face of the ground. And 
the Lord God formed wan of the dust of the ground, 
,and breathed Into his. nostrils tlio breath of life; and 
man became a living soul. And the Lord God planted 
a garden eastward in Eden ; and tlicre he jmt the ma^i 
wlioiii lie had formed.” 

Now this account is truly simple — in more significa- 
tions than one. Tt is not only unartificial and unexag- 
g(*rated, but it is likewise exceedingly deficient in 
describing the exceeding great, momentous, and multi- 
form ndations, which are thco]ogi(»ally asserted to liave 
been established between* God and man at the moment 
of his creation. It is deficient, J mean, only when the 
churcdi is regarded as correct in its doctrinal supposi- 
tions. Christian scholai’S universally agree that sin^ is 
either a voluntanj departure of a free moral agent from 
a recognized principle of rectitude; or else, a manifest 
neylect lo discharge\i\\o\Yi\ duties and divine command- 
ments. Sin, therefore, wdicii viewed in this light, is 
certainly a tremendous reality — a supernatural transac- 
tion — tlie creature against the Creator! If sin is this 
terrific thing — is the pcace«destroying- and heaven-sub- 
verting 2^ow'er wdiich the church represents it to be — 
then, most assuredly, He who ‘‘made man,” or the 
sinning-substance, being All-wise, must necessarily 
have hnown tlie unutterable awfulncss and the pro- 
spective endless consequences thereof. 

Hut let us ask — Did the Lord God make Adam 
acquainted wdlh the church theory of sin ? Nay. For 
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“the Lord God planted a garden,” * * * “and 
took the man and put him into tlie garden of Eden to 
it and to Inp it.” From this it a])[)ears, that 
Ariam did not coin/numce lift* a free moral ageiifr. His 
ieelings and attractions were not at all consulted. 'The 
J.ord God did not even ask him whether he wmdd 
willingly and voluntarily go into tlie beautiful T^den ; 
but the Lord him in «V,” as a master woidd his 
serf. Nor was Adam questioned as to his willingness 
to choose horticulture as an occupation, or to he a 
gardener; which liberty of choice is alone compatible 
or reconcilable with the church theory of man’s moral 
freedom ; but, on the contrary, ‘‘the Lord God took fhc 
wliom he had formed, and put h i?n into the garden 
of Eden to dress it and to kcvqT it.” 

We are gradually approaching the origin of evil, as 
dcv(;Ioi)ed in Genesis. 

Freedom is not consistent with shivery. A free mind 
is its own commander. Coercion or constraint, of any 
description, can not be consonant with the unlimited 
scope and principles of fr(?edom. According to this 
self evident conception or definition of liberty, it ap- 
pears that man was not made in the beginning a free 
moral agent. The question of ‘‘free Jigency” I am not 
now discussing. lum cxamim’ng the JVlosaic account 
of the original sin, and comparing the relation thereof 
M'ith the church theory; which holds that sin is a will- 
ful transgression of divine law — a voluntary apostacy 
of man from thd Inown rules of rectitude or duty. 
Now, I ask, what are the Bible statements on this 
licad '^ ^V'hy, simply, that the Lord God put Adam 
into the garden, and constrained him to labor. Did 
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the Maker 6onsulf; tlie moral freedom of the creature? 
Here is the answer. ‘‘The Lord (lod coifUiuDHlctl 
the man, saying, Of every tree of tlm garden thou 
inayest iT'cely cat. 13nt of the tree of the knowledge 
of gm)d and evil, tliou fdtalt not eat of it; for in tluj 
day tliou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” Here 
is a plain inipfiatfiou that the Lord God had planted 
good and evil in the world, before the creation of man. 
This itU'a was quite prevalent in the early stages of the 
world. Persian and (duildean myths are nearly all 
based upon this siq)erstitious belief. Ihit we let that 
pass, and inquire : Hid the Lord treat Adam as a free 
moral agent ? Was the free-born mind consulted as to 
choice ? Far from it. For the Lord God commanded 
the manT &c. ; which* gntdies the fiervUiah of the 
creature to the power that 'formed it; the power of the 
potter over the moistened clay. 

If sin is the trem(3ndons reality it is alleged to be, and 
if tbe All-wise Lord had a prevision and |>ro-realization 
of sin’s t(?rri[ic consequences upon man and the world; 
"why "did lie not describe to Adam — in characters of 
fire, and in a voice so ac(?ordant, full, and penetrating, 
that nothing could ever silence the sound thereof in the 
sonl that once had heard it — the intense and nevor- 
endiiig consequences, thoi discords, the abortions, and 
eternal agonies, which would inevitably flow from the 
transgression ? Instead of this, the account says, 
the Lord simply told Adam, that if ho ate of “ the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil,’' the consequence 
w'ould be death. Ts'ow this in all very obscure and am- 
biguous. The nature of the tree and the hind, of death 
are neither described nor treated wdtb any marked im- 
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portance. The tree and the death are left^o the fertile 
imagination of conimenjators and ainhitious clergymen. 
The world is to-day replete with sectarian animosities 
and jargon, mainly owing to the ambiguous an(^ unsat- 
isfactory relation of tliia so-called supernatural anti in- 
fallible account. One sect is decided that the “death 
is spiritual;” another, that the apple, or the first sin, 
introduced “ tlie jdienomcnon of death into the w'orld.” 
Others are very positive, that “death, tenipcR*al and 
spiritual” — external and eternal — resulted from Adam’s 
voluntary transgression of the divine command. We 
can, therefore, trace the origin of much sectarianism 
and mental discord to the ignorance of the world in 
regard to this biblical relation. For difterenccs of 
opinion people will sacrifice flic friendship of friends, 
and yield themselves to the dominion of local hatreds 
and cruel iicrseeutious — all, because the world does not 
yet know that the Mosaic record of creation is nothing 
but a compilation of Persian and Clnildeaii cosmological 
nn ths and thcologic speculations. 

Do you ever think, my friends, how replete the 
Scriptures are with abburditios and contradictions? 
Your clergyman has probably concealed them from the 
po[)!ilar gaze, with the imposing livery^ of Dr. Some- 
hody’s cominentarf, and by the eoii&tant pronunciation 
of a classical eulogium upon the best and brightest 
triitlis that decorate tlic sacred ])ages. But you should 
look witli your own eyes; and use the talents wliirh 
God has given you. Tlie New Testament exhorts us 
to become “ perfect even as our Father in heaven is per- 
fect.” This 18 a glorious and ennobling motive for 
Bpiritual advancement. 1 love and accept it as a high 
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exiiortationf But do you remember wliat the Lord God 
is alleged to have said after Adam had sinned ? Do 
you recollect the consequence of eating the apple ? 
‘‘ Atk} the Lord God said, Behold, the man is bkcome 
AS (5NE OB' US, to kiiow good and evil ; and now, lest he 
put forth his liand, and take also of the tree of life, and 
cat, and live forever ; therefore [that is, because man 
had become like the heavenly Sovereigns], Lord 
God sent him forth from the garden ot lliden, t** ♦!!! the 
ground from which he was taken.’' It seems also that 
man’s moral freedom to take hohl or the tree of eternal 
life, was peremptorily denied. JSi>w comes the moment 
for serious, fervent inquiry. .Did the Lord of Heaven 
— the Eternal Spirit — the Almigli'.y Afind — the God of 
Truth — act toward the^fh’St nnui and magnanimouslv 
consult his numtal attractions, as he should have, on the 
cliureh Mip])osition that mmi . ’ee, self-detennining, 
and stlf-a uing pouor! >iav M.u. was made without 
his **orsi;iii — fore' d up Irom the •inlet solitudes o^’ mat- 
without naving hh. ''ohmTarv powers eoinulted as 
to the 'Wondrous and ha.y.ardt-‘ns undertaking. And 
when he became a living soul, how unceremoniously 
and peremptorily was he ‘‘put into the garden,” to work 
it and keep it clean ! It might possibly have been 
dt^cided by Adam, had ’'he been ^properly conferred 
with prior to his earthly existence^ that he would not 
be created at all — especially, had he been duly in- 
formed by the Lord, as a free moral power should 
have been, of the tremendous “ possibility of evil” 
which inevitably presided over “ the creation of pow- 
ers ” from the beginning. Inexpressible thought 1 The 
religious world does not — 1 fear, it^n not — realize the 
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wondrous inconsistencies involved in its cardinal tea(*ii 
ings. 

The Lord God, who is believed to be the “Jpe^intiing 
and the end” of all things — “in whom all things con- 
sist”— who, being perfectly omnudent^ must see all 
things as and whem they are, just as and where they 
are evcntirilly destined to bo, should, in order to 
escape tho etcrn.il condemnation of being mihving and 
inexpressibly aarm reiful^ have illuminated *AdamM 
mind, before Ids 'rmtr>a^ and acquainted him of the 
eternal "vJ which would certainly flow from his sim- 
])le eatir.g of t!ic torbidden fruit. According to the 
poj)ular snppo.sitii..., tnc creation of Adam was the he- 
ijhuitng of an eternit' of the most dismal evih and of 
wondrous wrete/tethess^ whiph no man can imagine or 
pencil illustrate. ..iy, the oittuiscient v>cator must 
have known the ckJ P’oin tho beginning. There is no 
escaping this conclusion. To asscrc tliat Mie Lora made 
man to be his own etarnal maslcr^ and Ift the future 
consequences altoget.icr to his decisions and 
manifestly the utteran,;e of i.idteuUUp It would do to 
hnpute such recklessness aiK* tihsciiee of wisdom and 
goodness to Bomo inythologic Being. But to associate 
such a thought wdth the Eternal Mind of this beautiful 
and magnificent ifiiiverso, is* to my mind, more htas- 
phrmous than the oft-repeated oaths of the thoughtless 
man. The Lord, according to Moses, gave Adam no 
cuiequate and influential reason why the apple should 
not have been eaten. He says, “ in the day thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.” Now, how could 
that inexperienced and unilluniinated mind under- 
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stayid wliat 'wore tlje liorrors and convulsions of death 
— tcMnj)orfil or ppiritual? — jdiysioal or cteriuil? 

The 8crjH3nt ‘‘ was more subtile than any beast of the 
field.” According to tlie myth, the serpent contra- 
dicted ,every thing 'which the Jjmi had communicated 
to Adam. “ Ye shall not surely die,” said the loqua- 
cious serpent. Now it appears from the account, that 
the woman had never had any conversation with the 
Lord on the subject of sin, nor received any com- 
mandment from him, except, perhaps, at second-hand, 
through her husband; and hence, she, seeing that tlie 
tree was good [ not evil, rcineinber, but goo<T\ for food, 
and that it /yvav to the eyes, and a tree to bo 

desired [not for mere phyidvaJ gmtijiralion and scljish 
luxurf/jhxii] to make omvw.vise, took of \]\g fruit there- 
of, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband,” &c., 
* * * * « iiiQ ^^rere opened.” It is 

honestly supposed by many that the “ser])ent” AV'as the 
‘‘ devil,” tempting Kve to violate a luotrtt command- 
iiiuiTxT or hiw of rectitude. Ihit let me ask. Who created 
that wicked and subtile being ? Where did he get his 
power to deceived Did the “ su])crnatural sin,” in its 
enormous strength and subtile windings throughout the 
domain of UKfolding beings, develop that creeping, de- 
ceiving^ venomous monster ? Far trom it. The Mosaic 
myth is sufiiciently exjdicit on this head; and I am 
not a little surprised that Christian scholars, and honor- 
able men in the church, do not coijfess to the literal 
truth. 

Adam and Eve were the last or final creations. 
Every thing else in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath — “ every creeping thing ” — was completed 
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before the iiitrocliiction of man. ‘‘ And God saw weinj 
thing tliat lie liad nuide, and, ])cli()]d, it Avas vi:r?v 
oood” and satisfactory. Now, what docs tlie acgojint s:iv 
concerning the beguiling scri)ont ? In llio begiiyiiiig 
of the third chapter of Genesis, it is distinctly aftirined, 
that ‘^the Hf:rprnt Avas more subtile than any beast of 
the field Avhicli [not the supernatural sin, but Avhich] 
the Lord God had made!’’ The serpent was subtile ; 
])ut the Lord had made liini so! And Avhy tlie poor, 
unfortunate beast — not being created in tlie eatogory 
of so-called free moral ‘^powers" — Avas subsequently 
^‘cursed” Avitli such an aluiigbty determination, and 
condemned to a life of Avretchedness in the tnud 
and dmt of creation ; is a question which some bildical 
commentator^ more versed ijl iirrdi and llthrow than 
in scicnee or pbilosopbieal jiitclligence, can best answer 
to the p(Tf('('t 6atis/!K;ti<»ii o/* tlioscj avIio hiivo not yet 
loarnetl tlic art of indopendeiit thinking. 

Ihit to llie important qiiesliun. Did human 

pair violate a I'nOWn law of duly and recti! ude ? AciaMI 
ing to the supurlicial and iuu.‘.\agg( rated letter of the 
Mosaic account, I afBrm tliat they did not. They Avere 
not mentally illuminatetl. The education, Avhi(di a 
proper amovni <*f e.rj}rrif nr(i can alone sUimp upon the 
liuman intellect, th?y had not yet acquired. Tliey had 
no certain (/(ffti from which to infer atni thing definitely 
as to Avhat sin is, or Avould eventually result in ; for no 
]>erson had yet dial either a ]>hysical or moral death. 
Gonsequently, Avhen the J^ml gave them their so-called 
moral freedom associated Avith a potrerfd tempta- 
tion to influence them to mimfste it, and also the penalty 
of inevitable ‘‘ death as a sequence of the latter result ; 

5 
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li (5 g.avc tliein a matter which they could not have un- 
derstood, ill all its theological tleiigths and breadths ; 
and tlie«siij)posed effects of the original sin are now 
towering far above the world as a frowning and ever- 
lasting rebuke to that Power, Avhich, without consult- 
ing man’s freedom in the first instance, did not exer- 
cise sufficiently the attribute's of goodne^fH and wtedoni 
in creating the human world. According to this ori- 
ental myth, I say, the Jint pair did not do that whicih 
would constitute a theological definition of the super- 
natural sin. They did not transgress any hioion law 
of God. The woman had not received any inspiration 
as to her duty. Tlie first conversation which, according 
to the account, Eve iiulpiged in after her creation was 
with the ‘‘subtile sei’iieiif#” which the Lord God him- 
self had made. What shall we say, then, to the world’s 
theology? Whence came it? 1 reply. We must 
charge it mainly to the learned ignora^we and to the 
honent ctqrldlltf — if I may so use the expressive para- 
TftiAt'j of tlie jicpes, and priests, and sacerdotal orders 
of men, who have elaborated the present system of 
theology. They suppose they find a wondrous system 
of Eedemption in the world. This is designed, they 
tliink, to do away with something equally as wondrous. 
Aceordingly, tlie “original sin” must be magnified 
and exaggerated to conform, with a certain amount of 
philoscq)liical proportiem, to the stupendous scheme 
which is designed to acliieve the gre^t universal regen- 
eration. Thus, clergymen have filled the world with 
soul-cramping theories and systems of ethics, and the 
people have beccmie so thoroughly “ salivated ” with it, 
as the allopathic physician s^vates his patients with 
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calomel, that nothing hut j^ears of obedience to the 
laws of Nature and reicson can effectually accomplisli 
the perfect eradication. 

The theological method of convicting the world of 
supematural sin, to be consistent, the system should 
assert that Adam’s advent upon the earth was a matter 
of previous personal consent ; that the Lord actually 
opened his understanding as to the exact princifjes of 
Right, causing him internally to know them ; and then 
depicted the eternal and horrible consequences certain 
to follow tlic first transgression. According to the true 
conceptions of justice to man in the premises, with 
which my mind is now impressed, T will briefly de- 
scribe the conference which the* Lord God should have 
had with Adam prior to his lift rod uction on the earth. — 
I mean, on ihe ataj^posillon that the church doctrines of 
moral freedom and voluntary sin are unequivocally 
true. It is not inconsistent that the Lord should con- 
verse, on the hypothesis that Moses is a faithful his-^ 
toriaii ; for his voice was heard ” by the citizens of 
Eden, while “ walking in the garden in the cool of the 
day,” &c. — implying that the Lord, as a man, is capable 
of walking and conversing with mortals face to face. I 
am now to describe^ I repeat, .the conversation which 
the Lord should have held with Adam, in order to leave 
the Divine character unimpcachcd, and man at liberty 
to do^ or not to do^ the will of God. 

Among all the innumerable “ Hosts of powers” in the 
supernatural realm, it may be supposed that the Lord 
God bad, after completing the creation of the heavens 
and tlie earth, selected a spirit, named Adam, to go 
upon the earth and commence the generation of mortals. 
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Calling this spirit to his side, the Lord may be imagined 
to have addrf3sscd him, awrdhig to the inculcations of 
popnlairtheology, in the following hingnagc: — '‘Adam, 
in ^he dim and shadowy immensity, I have just com- 
pleted a world with fields, seas, hills, valleys, and moun- 
tains. It is lighted by a sun, by countless stars, and a 
moon. The fields are clothed with herbs; the beasts 
roam, among the hills; the fish sport in the liquid ele- 
ment; the air is pierced and transpierced by birds of 
song; the viper crawls in tlic dust; and a beauteous 
luxuriance emanates from every thing which I have 
made; and I have pronounced the whole creation to he 
‘very good.’ But, Adam, there is not a man to till the 
ground. It requires attention, and the earth needs to 
be subdued. Now, I lia\^ a proposition to express. I 
desire that you should conmtt to go to the earth, and 
take your position as Lord of the creation. But you are 
a free son of God. You are a free moral, self-dcber- 
mining power; not subject to mechanical force, nor to 
"tlie" earthly system of cause and efte(;t. You are at 
liberty to r/o, or not, as you may desire. You may 
remain in tliis heavenly country to all eternity, or you 
may go to earth. If you ‘consent’ to ac(jept my prop- 
osition, and^bccoine tlui proprietor of the 

earth, and of all its possessions, you should do so under- 
standingly. I see the ‘end from the beginning’ — and, 
that you may be fully enlightened as to the nature and 
consequence of tlie enterprise, I will relate what will 
inevitably occur in the rolling away of centuries. 

“ If you go to earth, remember, you go on your own 
personal responsibility ; for, bein^ a free moral power, 
I have no Tight to restrict your individual movements. 
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In the best place tlicreon, I will plant a Ixjautitul 
garden. I desire 3 011 to dress and clean it ; but 3 011 
are at Uh^riy not to do it if you so desire the cgntrar}'. 

“ In that garden I wdll plant a tree, which w fll bear 
a beautiful fruit. Tliis fruit 1 shall put there as a 
strong temptation to 3"Our disposition. 1 shall also /bra?- 
for you a female companion, and bless 3^011 both. Then 
I shall leave the rest to you and 3"our wife. 

“Now, liearhrn^ while I relate what will* surely 
result from your undertaking. You will eat the fruit, 
which, as I now inform 3^011, will result in the total (I - 
pravity of the m3n'iads of generations which shall 
succeed you. The human Kace ‘ will surely die,’ both 
'physioaUy and f<piritual!y^ in my estimation. But, in 
order to vmintain j uBtir.e auif show mercy ^ I shall send 
to earth m3" only hegotUn Son. lie will suffer every 
thing. He will take upon himself the sins of the world; 
and h s righteousness will be imputed to the sinner. 
But, Adam, notwithstanding all this, 3"ou will inevitabh" 
destro3" the beautiful order of the physical creation 
be the cause of the eternal and unutterable 

wret(diednes3 of countless multitudes.” 

Adam, overwhelmed with the perils and mountainous 
(iviU which would attend or succeed t^ie adventure, 
begins to grow fcebTe in his heart, and almost resolves 
not to be “ formed ” on earth. And yet, not realizing 
tlic truthfulness of the relation which the Lord had 
just ])ronounced, it may now be sui>posed tliat Adam 
replied thus : — 

“ My eternal Lord, I acknowledge the perfect free- 
dom of my soul to accept or reject your proposition ; 
although it is hard for me to realize, in view of all this 
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rolling ocean of eternal Love wliercon AVisdom shines 
with such ineffable majesty, ho^y it can be possililo for 
Omnipotence to be so oppressed and circumscribed in its 
strength and operation as to permit a single free po\v(?r, 
like myself, to disconcert the earth, and till the future 
realms of darkness with unutterable wretchedness and 
woe.” 

“ Concerning this, I will enlighten your understand- 
ing,” sUys the Lord. 

“ It is v^Hhin my power, Adam, to prevent all the 
evils and atrocious crimes, which will result from your 
tninsport to earth ; but 1 am, in the deep, sober com- 
prehensiveness of iny constrained to obey cer- 

tain laws of eonvM^ithCfj among the ‘ Hosts ’ of self- 
causing powers. Although 1 most fully comprehend 
the prodigious calamities consequent niiou your going 
to the earth, and eating the f ruit which I shall deny 
b) yon ; nevertheless, to be consistent with your moral 
freedom, I must jirocecd to people the earth without 
to know the end from the beginning, or inter- 
fering with your consents and choice, I say this, that 
you may adopt my proposition in the light of your own 
fi-eedoin and reason.” 

Adam replies: “The latter I can now understand. 
But the former, my Lord, the eternal consequences of 
eating of that simple fruit — ^this is still beyond my 
comprehension. It is presumption to think that a 
spirit’s Dimvte and frMs faculties, Avrapped aroiiiul 
with the dim and shadowy clouds of finite things, can 
comprehend at once the miglity scheme, and all the 
results thereof. Lest, therefore, I may be led astray 
by false reason, or captivated by ten thousand deceitful 
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things, and fail to live the just life, I jfray you niv 
jiiilte vldoii to unscale^ and, through the intermiiiablo 
avenue of coining centuries, let me beliold the Terrors 
Avhi('h have cast their hideous shapes upon thy alt-seeing 
mind.” 

We may now imagine that the Lord God touched 
Adam’s mind, and gave it the power to view the scenes 
of his future course. 

Adam gazed. ITe beheld the earth in its primeval 
l)eaiity, all as it had been told him. The luxurious 
garden all ready for the linal ])rcparation to accommo- 
date his presencie. lie saw the irresistible tree of good 
and evil. Its fndt sparkled in the shining sun ; and 
wdicn his com})anioii gave him it, he did eat. NoWy 
there spread a deepening gWm over the world. lie 
had faileUy in the love and estimation of liis heavenly 
sovereign. Eternal Justice was offended ; and all things 
began to bear thorns and thistles, or to w ither and to 
decay. 

Still he gazed. And in the distant time, ho beheld 
the loavsy crueltleSy and aboniumtiom of man. He saw 
tlic deluge; the confusion of tongues ; the scattering 
of the nations; the line of seers and projJiets; the 
Tmarnation of tlie Only Son; Iiis life of trial and 
wrutchedness ; and* his death upon the huge cross. 
Th.* vision was sickening to his soul, and fatal to his 
resolution. But further on he saw', reflected in the 
literature of the world, the liorrid realities of the 
bottomless gulf. •And soon, he belield the abyss itself 
in all its flaming terror. The mountainous w’all of 
burning adamant struck a sickness to Adam’s soul, and 
he found no wrords to express tlie consequences of his 
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fit^st tvixu^^vossioii, ITis lienrfc turned witliiii upoii 
itself; and lie could only adopt the weak language of 
I’oLLOK in relating Avliat lie beheld : — 

'* r'j)f!?i that bunimg* 'Wall, 

111 horrible rmbluzonry. were limned 

All sha])cs. all forms, all modes of wrctchednoss. 

And aponv, and and d(‘S])crate woo.’* 

♦ * * ‘i ^Vide was the place, 

And deep ns wide, and rnhunts as deep. 

Pencatli ho saw a lako of burning firo, 

With teinpo.-t tossed poqiotnalJy, and still 
The waves of licry darkness ’gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, anti music inudo 
Of inclanelioly sort ; and overhead. 

And all aroiiinl, wind warred witli wind, storm howled 
To storm, and lightning ftirkinl lightning crossed, 

And tlumder unswcrbil iliundor, muttering sound 
Of sullen wrath; and far ns sight could pierco, 

Or do\vn descend in cavos of liopelcss depth, 

ThroiijLth all that diuigooii of iinfatling lire. 

Ho saw mo-Jt iniscrablo beings walk, 

IhuTiing coiiiinually, yet iii::x>ii.mmod; 

-nai / . Forever wasting, yet cnduiing still ; 

Hying perpetually, yd never dead 1” 


Ton .inv()liintai*ily!?hrink, inyiVieiidiS, iroin this horrid 
])u:turc; but you glioiild reintJiuber, that it was on(jin- 
albj painUd hy a talented elergynivtn. What an ex- 
penditure of mind and thought! Wliat an abuse of 
imagination ! But lot us, for the present purpose, 
'imagine the foiv;j:oing to have been Adam’s vision 
previous to liis ap])roaeli to our earth. Surely, if ho 
had to take the earth for his hahitation, 

alter haviii^r viewed, thus prospectively, the disastrous 
and overwlielminjr consequences th«greof ; then, indeed, 
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would tlicre exist some rationalistic ground for 
Ihcologtcnl scheme wliu?!! has obtained a footing in tliis 
lower world- But does Moses fiirnisli any sikjIi prem- 
ises for tlie original sin? Was Adam, according to that 
account, consulted and treated in the commencement, 
os a free woral potoer sJtovId hare heen^ in view of alt 
the perils of his enterprise? Nay. The Lord God 
forced man into this existence; hreathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life; pnt him into the garden to 
dross it; and then commanded him not to eat the fruit 
lor the fear of incurring a mystical penalty, of which 
his inexperienced and unilhiniinatcd mind could not 
form the least reasonable conception! Therefore I 
affirm, that, granting the Mosaic account to be per- 
fectly true to the letter, tlieit? is no foundation for the 
vast theological superstructure of “original sin” and 
“Redemption” as claimed by the entire clergy of 
Christendom. 

The frst part of my discourse on this subject is now 
nearly completed. I have shown you that we "'.ust 
seek for the “ origin of evil ” oniside of any s(?riptural 
statement, and se])aratc from all modern theological 
b peculations, if we would arrive at the plain, un- 
varnished truth. The Bible account of creation is a 
very interesting nlyth — maiirly a plagiarifim^ from the 
enily traditions and cosmological doctrines of tlie 
ancient Persians and Chaldeans. But to regard the 
first chapters of Genesis as a divine revelation of truth, 
is to press to your hearts a pagan relic, wliich should no 
more command your serious respect than the ancient 
doctrines of Fetichism. This assertion is susceptible 
of the fullest confifmation ; not only by the high 

5 * 
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tlmrify of an enlightened reason, but also by the 
philosophical spirit of history. . 

The y^eriial Deity, iny friends, amply demonstrates 
to iis, the character of Ida Religion ! Ilia erm? is writ- 
ten all over tlie lirmaineiit. It is expressed in the 
oyY/< 7 *, and loveliness of Nature. It flows up 

from the depths of the pure soul. All indications 
testify fully, that the true, religion is J'usfiee, and joy^ 
and pence, and heauty. If wo would study this creed, 
let us go forth and meditate in the open iields — let us 
look vp^ and contoinjdate the icorks and waya of 
Nature’s God. We are never so free and happy as 
when we bring our spirits into direct sympathy with 
the forms and flowers of nature. 

It is evident that the d coraitons of the earth and 
the heavens were not unfolded in vain. They must 
subserve some useful and elevating purpose. They 
must he the manifestations of some univei’sal Spirit or 
Principle of Keauty and Truth. Chance is not such a 
skillful builder! No! tlic Divine ^lind is the foun- 
tain source — who, in his univcr-sally publishetl creed, is 
certainly no gloomy Orthodox, or Quaker. For instead 
of causing Creation uniformly to wear a tlrah ^//r.v,v, or 
a dismal expression fore.boding evil, he has bedecked 
the hills and dales with ineffable lo\^cliness, and placed 
a shining crystal on the breast of the granite mountain I 

Nor are the Birds inanotonoufi either in their dress or 
song. The sturdy oaks, too, put forth tlnur boughs in 
ihcerse ways, and spread out the foliage of gladness 
and youth. 8iirely, there is a principle of Beauty in 
Isature! And its perpetual breathings ])rove tliat a 
Perfect Deity is both its Author tind Friend. It u[)- 
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poars, I repeat, that the Deity is the graxd source of 
all beauty and loveliness. But why is it so? Certainly, 
he can not be what is generally termed, an^Otihodox 
in his Eeligion. He can not be eternally conscious of 
the existence of a pandemonium just beyond the bound- 
aries of his glorious dominion 1 lie can not see th« 
eternal destruction^^ of the wicked, and yet send forlli 
a principle of truths and hemdy into this w^orhl — 
causing the birds to sing the songs of gladness^ and the 
fields to teem wdth blushing loveliness ! No ; the 
thought is impossible! For if there were a hell in 
the neighborhood of heaven, as asserted by niis-im- 
j^ressed and wrongly-educated clergymen ; and if that 
abyss contained but one — just one — lost soul; we 
granting the Lord to be unable to save, that the angels 
in heaven — our departed brothers and sisters — would 
tceep tears enough to extinguish the fires of hell ; and, 
upon the swelling bosom of an ocean thus formed^ that 
once lost soul would ride triumphantly into the courts 
of heaven ! 

Siipernaturalisin, as scripturally derived and philo- 
sophically explained by clergymen, utterly fixils to ac- 
count for the origin of evil, on the supposition that 
(‘V'ery human being is a free moral and sclf-determin- 
ing power. Adam did not? absolutely by any 

]» *rsonal experience or spiritual prevision, the entire 
laws of eternal justice and rectitude ; and hence, when 
he began to put into practice the normal liberties and 
voluntary powei^ of his nature, he did so experi- 
mentally ; just as we first taste of food to ascertain its 
flavor, or smell the growing plant in order to learn the 
nature of its fragrajice. If doing that which we know 
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to be wrong,* v-v llicn, .as knowledge is bused upon 
{d)soluto experiijnee Jind forcsiglit, Adnin does not come 
under tlig condennnation. Adiim was told not to eat 
the IhiFt nnder penalty of inevitable deatlu The ac- 
connl; asserts the inf )rination, or positive command- 
•jnont, to liave been openly corniniinicated by the Lord 
<h)(l unto the man whom he had formed- The external 
(uifhorUij^ thcrelbre, was of the very highest order. 
Unt difi the man, with his mind w'holly undeveloped 
and inexperienced, hiunn that the Lord had told him the 
perfect truth ? You may reply, that the Lord caused 
Adam internally to feel the truth and the importance 
of the commandment. But this is going beyond the 
primary assertions of the foundation of supornaturalism 
— the Bible; and so, in a discussion of this particular 
and exceedingly momentous character, no such reply 
is in any way admissible. 

Ill a very obscure and mystical method, Adam was 
informed that the of eating the forbidden fruit, 
was certauh dealh, and that is all ! X< ‘thing is said 
about the asserted consecjucnces of that sin, to be ex- 
]>erienced by all subsequent generations, and through- 
out the iiitcrininable centuries of eternity. The latter 
information might have strengthened Adam’s mind, 
and energized his son! to fiie everlasting obedience of 
what he miglit have supposed to be the laAvs of supernal 
justice and riglit. But according to the acicount, the 
first mail had no such inducements to be riglitcous: 
neither any mental enlightenment as to the true princi- 
ples of rectitude, the laws of existence, or the w^ays of 
happiness. The penalty of certain as a logical 

sequence of eating a beautiful and •inviting fruit, was 
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“all (ircclv” to both Adam and Eve. It is like 
seriously iiitbrrnjiig a u*\o-horn. hahe^ that the tin* will 
burn ; or the desert Arab, that thunder isjj^cs Iroin 
tlio coneiission of surcharged clouds. 

IJationalisin, as opposed to siipernaturalistic revela- 
tions and faith, is, tlierefore, obliged to supplant alP 
mythological tlieorics of evil and r(?deinj)tion, and shed 
its light over the rugged, ascending pathway of nian- 
kiiid’s |)rogres3ion. The sins and evils in tht world 
must first be rationally ex]dnined, as to their origin, 
before the world can raiionallij sot about the work of 
extermination and human deliverance. For eighteen 
long, dark, wearisome, eventful centuries, the Bible, or 
the church mediAne^ Las been administered to the sin- 
sick soul. But the “diseifttc’’ still prevails; and the 
“Doctors” — of divinity, I mean — continue to feel the 
public pulse, and to prescribe the old nostrums. 
AV'hilc science and philosophjr — those darling offs[>ring 
of llie liiirnan mind — have, by the invention of print- 
iug, by the science of navigation, by the discovery of 
steam, &c., civilized and advanced this portion of tlie 
earth; C'lirislianity, as now understood and interpreted, 
oi. the contrary, has been, in the hands of its cham- 
pions, the great Conservative power yi the world, — 
retarding the march of freedom, and vilifying every 
member of liuirianity who has successfully ont-rode the 
storms of the chiircli, and who now ventures to apply 
new remedies to existing disorders among men. With- 
out further premising, 1 will proceed to utter mj’ im- 
pressions concerning the true origin and nature of evil. 

Jn order to give an intelligent and deceive solution 
to tliis question, ydur minds should first recognize a few 
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pliilosopliical* preliminaries, respecting tlie subordinate 
system of Nature, especially as unfolded in the earth. 
A porinanent foundation for all true and enliglitentMl 
reasoniilg may be easily discovered somewhere in the 
vast Vorld or systems about us ; hut, unless we ai‘e cer- 
itain as to the basis or premises, we are not likely long 
to retain and cherish the superstructure as a temple of 
truth and reason. 

Tlio ^'arth, in its primeval condition, was a mere 
combination of liquid elements — a blazing comet, roll- 
ing upon its axis and Hying e(tcentri(?ally about the Sun 
from which it originally was eliminated. For many 
ages our earth was in tliis state. If any one of you 
could then have gazed this way, from the beautiful 
])lanet Saturn, which wasHhen peojded, you would have 
seen a conglobated combination of iire-mist, sending 
off, in all directions, glowing emanations of light as 
from a blazing substance. Yon need no longer fear 
that tills world will in the future be consumed by the 
dissolving flame. For it Jias pasml that pointy and the 
principle’ of progress never permits an actual retrogres- 
sion in any thing existing. This description of the 
origin of onr earth you may consider wholly destitute 
of adequate proof. But I assure you to the contrary, 
and allirm, that all astronomical * discoveries — ^the 
physical constitution of the sun, the immense terri- 
tori(.*s of luminous nehulm in space, the eccentric comets, 
&c., combined with all the geological discoveries of 
tills era — demonstrate conclusively, oV as far as an 
external method of research can bring fortli reliable 
deductions from well-ascertained data, that the earth 
was originally a vast globe of flaming elements ! 
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In accordance with the laws of progress and devel- 
opment, the heated, flo^ying substances gradually began 
to lose their iijnigemnis properties, and tlie^ process 
of cooling and stratification imperceptil)ly coninfenced. 
It would be very interesting to notice in detail all *the 
extensive and wondrous changes which resulted from 
the process of primaiy stratification of the earth’s sur- 
face, hut this would not siil)serve our present purposes. 
AVe must pass rnpidly over very many ages, aifd con- 
template the earth subsequent to the hardening of its 
circuinferenee. 

There was nothing orderlj^ or symmetrical. One 
portion of the planet was covered with water; another, 
pierced the upper air with towering mountains. Every 
tiling was angular — full of gpotesque forms of matter — 
irregular and unocpial as the thoughts of the inebriate. 
This was the primary condition of the earth — a stage, 
Avlien properly denominated, of wHdiu^m and universal 
eccentricity. 

i>ut soon the beautiful process of er^^stallization com- 
menced. The earth, however, contained no rounded 
and symmetrically shaped of matter ; and so, 

as a natural consequence, the minerals and crystals 
whicii were formed — by the chemical action of exist- 
ing gases in conn^tion with* the pervading heat and 
the sun’s influence — were all replete with angles and 
sharp projections. The tir^t forms were necessarily 
irregular and almost indescribably fantastical. In 
proportion, however, to the moditications in the atnios- 
l)hero, the refinements in the mineral kingdom, and 
the improveraonts in the general })liysic:il conditions in 
nature ; in the 6aine«proportlon did the productions of 
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Nature assume a more orderly and liarmonious appear- 
ance. When atoin-3 of matter bccanie intrinsi(*ally 
iinprovc(l, the result was forthwith manifested in tlie 
development of higher forms in the fiehls of creation. 
The*liighest crystallization or mineralization of j^artieles 
►merged into the lowest form of vegetable life. If you 
compare tlie physical construction of a mineral body 
with any species of plants or vegetation, the coatings 
and fibers of the hitter will appear distinctly, thougli 
incipiently, in the Ibriner. Ilow like the leaves and 
fibers of j)lfiiits <lo the crystallizations of frost appear on 
the window-glass ! J?ut you never see mineral bodies 
so distinctly exhibiting animal organizations. Ijccanse, 
in the order of progress, the mineral kingdom im- 
medialely precedes the vegetable kingdom ; and the 
latter, the animal creation ; which, in a vast variety 
of particulars, indicates its parentage and ancestral 
relationship. 

Ill tlie plant and animal are exhibited many points 
of likeness. The rounded limb; the external surface 
and the narrow; the circulation of fluids and gases 
through the body; the drawing of nourishment from 
the earth, and the absorption of the surrounding at- 
mosphere — tlie^sc are the most conspicAious features of 
similarity. But a closer anatoinical* inspection wou d 
reveal certain analogous jdiysiological processes and 
habits, so to express it, which clearly demonstrate the 
nearness of the relationship between the two kingdoms. 

Now you perceive how gradually the princijdes of 
progress and development elaborate higlier and better 
l)rodiictions, from the primary particles which were ex- 
ceedingly gross and grotesque. But at a point where 
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the ftiiiinal hingdoin ceusea to go on, tliere* tlie hinnfni 
hhkijilom commences its^ eternal march of being. AVliat 
a moment — what an e])och — was tliis, wlien thj mortal 
|)ut on imniortality ! I'lie animal becaiiiie tlie lAiman ; 
and the new creation asserted its supremacy ! Vou 
may not now — at this late day of creation — see the 
/Htihf at which the animal glided into the human 
type ; because tlie ImmUlon specfies have become nearly 
extinct ; lint even yet, when you contrast iho^lmcest 
types of humanity with the hhjhnct animal organiza- 
tions in nature, yon will be greatly astonished at the 
brotherly likeness prescMited. The same anatomy and 
physioh'gy are exhibited; also analogous attractions 
and liabits. I will not now present any particular 
(?liiciclations on this head ; |fut jiroceed directly to as- 
sure you that there is a vnitj/y and a }>rogressive 
harnioiiv, in the System of Mature. 

r»j" the foregoing sketch, you can not hut recognize 
the progressive development of all things from the 
loiocet grossness in the primary condition of the eartli 
to the hiyhest retincment in the hiiinan creation. Hut 
you ask — what has all this to do with the origin of 
evil? l>c patient with me, and I will fully manifest 
the apjilication. Gross and angular p:ytjcles of matter 
niako mineral orgjfliizations. "When the atoms become 
more symmetrical, they pass into the formation of 
plants. The vegetable kingdom achieves an altcrjition 
and improvement in the shape and condition of the 
pa.rtic:le«i, and then the latter ascend the scale of being, 
and unfold the animal, From thin poi/U of atomic re- 
finement, the human kingdom cominenees; and this 
connects the mateBial and the spiritual — the mortal 
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witli imiuortality ! Now the huHiai] Eace has gone, or 
is now jmssing tlirough a similar system of progression. 
.All development goes hy cycles; the linkfs in tlie einl- 
loss, spirally ascending scale of progress. All things 
throughout tlie immeasurable domain of terrestrial and 
- celestial existence — with their forces, laws, move- 
ments, and developments — are reciprocally related to, 
and inseparably connecited with, each other ; and so 
there iip formed or constituted a magnificent, nnitary 
system of existence and causation, of which the Divine 
llcing is the great positive Life-principle and regulat- 
ing Power. 

Ill the subordinate departments of nature, the order 
of the system stands thus: Earth, Minerals, Vegetables, 
Animals, Man. The same identical system of cijcUi^ 
has been, or is being, manifested by the progressions 
of mankind. The order stands historically and ab- 
solutely, thus : Savagism, Barbarism, Patriarchalism, 
Civilism, '.Republicanism. The same system is exhibited 
in the normal life of every individual, thus : Infancy, 
Youth, AdoIescciK'o, Manhood, Maturity. The an- 
alogy is none the less ])erfect in the development and 
association of moving principles, thus: Motion, Life, 
Sensation, Organization, Intelligence. 

I am impressed to present these ‘analogies in order 
to imj)art a clear conception of the system of the world; 
in (‘.ontradistinction to the supernatural theory of spe- 
<?ifii* creation of perfect things, and subsequent discord 
by the workings of sin. When the individual is yet 
in the Infant stage of growth, how amjular and yro- 
itayiie are the external manifestations of character I 
Inconsiderate, impatient, impetuouj^ reckless. Thought- 
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les4y, the inexperienced mind tastes or grnsps the first 
thing ])re? 0 !ited. It would drink milk or vitriol, so far 
as its knowledge goes, with an equal degree ^f readi- 
ness. The milk would nourish; but the vitridl would 
impair or destroy life, liehold, in this simple illustra- 
tion, the whole mystery and jdiilosophy of evil's origiii.- 
Thc child plays with the viper as unconsciously of 
danger as with a beautiful ribbon. The undisciplined 
hand reaches forth to grasp the fame of the diper as 
willingly as “ tlie burnt child ” studiously avoids the 
contact. If the mouth should njceive only the milk, 
the organic laws of the physical economy would then 
be obeyed ; but the vitriol, although drank with the 
same degree of willingness, would possibly subvert, 
temporarily, the organic h«S*monios, or terminate the 
bodily existence. If you should command the child 
not to drink tlu', vitriol under the penalty of certain 
dealh^ and still leave the inexi)erienced mind to act 
from its voluntary impulses; the child not hiowing 
anything delinitely about the nature of vitriol ortho 
phenomenon of death, would be very likely to drink 
the forbidden beverage, should it be the most attractive 
to all external appearances. As the progress of the 
Kacc' is ty])ified in the individual; is, the origin of 
evil, or disease and discord, wdth mankind, manifested 
in the acts and impulses of the uneducated clrild. If 
the child impairs its constitution by various transgres- 
sions of the physical and organic laws of its being, then 
the generations succeeding it will surely receive the 
rt sults of the disturbance, through the laws of heredi- 
tary descent or transmission. 

You ask — “How did evil originate?” What do you 
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mean Ity ‘‘evil Do you mean the (Hseases, the wai*s, 
tlio eru(?ltics 5 tlie discords in the world ? If bo, then I 
reply, in Ji(?cordanec with my iinpie?sioTis, that they 
are the rons(?qf feu of a regular system of progressive 
development in Nature — just as awfular v.rijHtalfi^ sharp 
and rrafjfnj roclcs^ irretfidar vegetation^ cumbrous plants 
vrlih thorns^ huge animals^ and imperfect derelopmenU 
of the human species^ are the steps of a transcending 
law of progress, in its niajestie march from the deepest 
recesses of grossness and materiality to the highest 
eminences of refiiicnient and s])iritnality. I will pres- 
ently elucidate this point more particularly. The hu- 
man race, in its ])assagc from savagism to civilization, 
has been subjci'tcd to the laws of experience as the only 
source of absolute hiovdedg-, 1'he civilized nations, as 
they are termed, manifest still the (jonsequences of their 
journey ; they show, in their laws and institutions, cer- 
tain ])redis])OsitIons of character which remind ns of 
the early stages of man. Savagism is the gre.at great 
grandfather of Civilization. The oflspring bears dis- 
tinct traces of its j)arcntagc! The laws of national 
henjditary transmission of qualities are immutable. 
Tlic evils, or rather the numerous misdirections^ of 
savagism, are now nearly extinct among civilized na- 
tions; but the features oT Patriarclialisin are still dis- 
coveral)te in the religious and political organizations 
of the most advanced inhabitants of the earth. One 
Era sits in judgment against the preceding, as the 
youth judges his father. The angularities^ or inisdi- 
rectitnis^ of savagism are condemned by those persons 
wh(» outgrow tliem in the order of progress. The 
American Nation — ^if it can be termed a nation — to- 
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(lay Bits 111 judgment against all the nations of Ihc 
eartli-- rebuking them for their evils, their discords, 
wars, and tyrannical institutions. Hut AinerjjLra is also 
(»ondeinned hy still more liberty-loving spirits* for her 
slavery and hx.'al disorders. We do not know wliat 
wrong or misdirection is, until Ave outgroAV it in oui* 
minds and murals. The doctrine of evil, thendbre, is 
a local and arbitrary matter, wliich the siu'cecding 
generation Avill alter to suit the standard of Another 
construction. 

Surely, you see the tmtli of tin's statement. IToav 
do you that milk is hMcp than vitriol for babes f’ 

“ Hy experience,” you reply. Do you "kuom by j)tr- 
mmd expericiKfC? “No.” How, tlu?n, do you know? 
“ Hy the expcrien(ic and ,\vell-autliorized attestations 
of othei^.” Yes, this is almost knowledge; because it 
is based on the experience of the race to Avhich you 
belong, and in Avbicli you imconsciously eontide. So, 
you learn that slavery is wrony by a hnoinledge of 
liberty and of its blissful concomitants. Again, I affirm 
that evil is altogether an arbitrary term, whi(;h men 
apply to those inecpialities and misdirections Avhich 
they have themselves, morally as well as intellectually, 
outgrown, but which others far less jleveloped may 
still ccmtiime to jferpetuate. * There is a vast diflerence 
between perccichig a wrong by the intellect, and resist- 
ihfj that wrong by an exercise of the moral sensibilities. 
One pei'son ma^y^ he morally and intellectually ahore 
the act of theft. In such a case, the mind has nothing 
to resist; for the act is held by the individual as be- 
neath tlio dignity of his inward nature. Another per- 
son may equally kn/m that theft is wrong ^ according to 
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tlie laws of the land ; but, when the opportunity pre- 
sents, he finds liis moral feelijii>:s not very strongly 
op])osed,,to the act — in fact, lie does not consider the 
deed beneath his dignity at all. 

Clergymen, knowing almost nothing of man’s spiritual 
' cliaractcr, in connection with the laws of progress and 
development, are very sanguine as to the correctness of 
the Bible-idea of sin : and the people are compelled to 
labor under gospel vituperations and clerical denunci- 
ations of every description, without knowing how, or 
daring to obtain a bettor idea of the sins complained of 
by their shepherds. It is now my impression to relate, 
briefly, the real origin of what is termed evil — com- 
inenciiig, as the clergymen do, with the beginning of 
the human species. Wliai has bi‘eii said, thus far, is 
concerning the philosophy of sin or discord as developed 
in the system of Nature, 

The doctrine, that the race began from a single pair 
of originally pure aud Iieavenly beings, is vastly far 
from the real truth. You, who liave intellectual dis- 
cernment and comprehension adequate, sliould not 
allow your minds to misread Nature, which is the book 
of deific origin. Creation shows, very explicitly, that 
the commencement of any thing is gross and imperfect. 
Nothing begins existeneb with prbminciit spiritual 
characteristics, and terminates in the depths of grossness 
and materiality. I speak now of the great universal 
system of Nature. -The first trees, the first animals, 
the first men, were quite imperfectly formed and as un- 
refined. The same is true of every thing invented by 
man. The first agricultural implements, the first steam- 
boats, the first locomotive, &c., were exceedingly de- 
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fcctive and cumbersoine. Progression proves tluil. 

that is not firsft which is spiritual, but natural^ and 
afterward tlie spiritual.” Accordingly, I discover the 
tii-st types of the human family to have been cl<Varfed 
or unadvanced in mental development; but gigarilic 
and powerful in their physical structure and organic 
constitutions. They wore giants in every respect, cx- 
c.ejd in mind. They Avere to the present race of men 
what the megatherium, the missouriuin, and the fiiain- 
niolh were to the present existing types of animals. 
Progression in mind phynlcal retinement; thus, 

the animal-man becomes extinc.t in proportion as the 
spiritual-man obtains the ascendency. All this [ have 
shown you in considering the umty of the systoiii of 
Nature, 

Asia, as all mythologic traditions and history truly in- 
dicate, cradled the firat born of the human species. By 
the first born, I do not mean any special creations by a 
deitic hand ; but the first type of the mammiferous 
animals which approached sulKcieiitly near the human 
type, to be properly denominated the ‘‘ first born” of the 
race to Avliich we belong. There were two distinct 
molds or forms of the mamniifera? organization that as- 
cended at the same time rapully toward the human 
of’ganism. One tribe existed •in Eastern, the other in 
Western Asia. They did not discover each other until 
a l >rig period after they had established independent 
nations or tribes. One race Avas more cllemihate than 
the other. And \Mien, like the race of modern Gipsies, 
the former tribe traveled over the fertile country of 
Asia, and discovered the stronger race, an immediate 
union was formed ; and thus the two types, combined, 
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commences tlic production of tlie didcront nations that 
subsequently peopled the earth. Still they were savage 
in ha^it and ferocious in disposition. They were iar 
more'animal than human; the spiritual was as yet un- 
developed, and the material greatly preponderated. 
They lived peacefully and harmoniously so long as the 
various wants of their physical constitutions were plen- 
tifully supplied. When tliesc material conditions were 
not fully complied with, tliey would like the beasts of 
the forests, or, perhaps, more as the inhabitants of the 
Cannibal Islands, manifest the unrefined and savage 
custom of quarreling and warring with each other and 
with nature for what they considered to be their rights. 
lJut I must hasten away over several centuries; dur- 
ing whicdi period the yoiithful types of man employ- 
ed the natural, or rather riidimental language — such 
as motions, gesticulations, configurations of tJio conn- 
tenaiice, &c. ; which, by not involving much complic- 
ity, they contrived to use, without any distinct mod- 
ification or trouble, until they discovered their ahility 
to make a vast ^ ariety of vocal sounds. This discovery 
was at first hailed with delight. Accordingly, they 
very rapidly abandoned their primitive habit and form 
of expression; and forthwith began to communicate 
their thoughts by vocal \3fibrt. Ami now, behold, what 
a great fire a little matter ktndlcth ! 

When the early inhabitants used only gesticulations, 
assisted by a crude form of hieroglyph ical language, as 
means of individual communication, 'the simplicity and 
fixedness of the agents employed, prevented all viis- 
midei'danding as to the real import of each other’s 
thoughts. Vegetables, animals^ birds, mud-images, 
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objoctis worked out oi* s=loiie, — such were tlieir 

ImmiIvs, their liistorv, tjjeir ereed.s and weliools. IJul 
witli voeal exprcHoioii erinie Jiis.i iiiisiiiidersftindin;'’ I 
"i’lieir iniiids were not vet Miliirioiif ly (levelupcd,. 
establish i»r;Mi)iuatieal order mid iutellii!:eiit sounds; 
and it was soon diseoveri‘d that diderenl piuvous wouicl * 
make diHerent «)ral sounds to (he smiu; lldn;:;. 

Not jwoperlv undiU’stamiini!; each oilior's ualun-s, e.n-!i 
held till' Ollier I'e.-^juiUhiblii lor intentionally, aiifl with 
preineditatiou, varvini^ tln> sound of the voice \vln*n 
referriuii: to any s])eeili<^ tliin;^. .Many of liie, youLliful 
nation sooji beeaine impatient — honestly su])])Osini*‘ (!nit 
file vocal expressions were bretMlinn; falM'hood.s ami 
<leeeption. '1 In^y rapidly Ix-cagie displeascMl with eaeii 
other; and socially iniserahfi*. and antaironislic. Tliey 
became envious, cnnd, and decM'jilive; Ireeause their 
intellectual endow meiils wen* not enou'ih di \elo[.»ed to 
aceoimt for, and propei’ly prevent tlio aboimdimx niis- 
nnderstandini!!;s. However, tlnere wa^ a i-hiertaiii in 
their midst wiio (hiclared tliat they wiM-e posse.-setl by a 
straiie:o and wicked being, who llonted in the invisibhi 
sliad(\s of niglit in tlie air, lirealbiiig a malignant 
element into tlieir minds. This jiieer. of mystieal s]>e«*n- 
latioii tlie clii(n‘tain taught tliem bv using their cast-oiV 
iiieroglyphical images. "i’hus cemmence<l a discoui 
wlii<*.li caused the youthful family to separate ami 
■Wander abroad over the eart.li. (.)iie tribe blamed and 
dmioiinecd the oilier as f/te rnt/.w oY iho discord; and 
thus was formed the Jir-sl theory in tliis world of the 
origin of evil. The separated tribes soon multijdied 
and established small nations, each deveIopinga/^/^/^"< y*<7/A 
language in order to* escape the hypothetical evil of the 
' a 
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first vocal somuls employed; and so originated the 
different nations and the early discords among tlie 
human ^species. All this is demoiistrahle by the history 
of races and language. 

The facts herein disclosed and set forth, concerning 
the origin of the discoTils among the foundation- 
progenitors of mankind, can be, I am impressed to say, 
substantiated by reference to various sources of out- 
ward or external information. All ethnological re- 
searches into the derivation and distribution of the 
dillerent races and families of men ; all ai‘cha5ological 
investigations into the mysteries and science of an- 
tiquities ; all philological discoveries concerning the 
origin, science, and atlinitiesof the different languages; 
all geological disclosures, 'and the science of com])rira- 
tive anatomy, ea(jh and all stand as so many unexpected 
and unsought sources of demonstration, that the forti- 
going statements respecting evil are grounded in his- 
torical Truth. Indeed the science of the origin of 
language, of the different races of men, of the diverse 
religions and mythologies in the world, essentially 
require, in common reason, somctliing like the above 
Hiibstmtum of hi nioAcal pr(x,c.ogji\it a or ascertained ihitu 
from whicli to commence a train of logical inferences 
and deductions. 

Furthermore, how intrinsically is thisreveal- 

ment of the origin of discord when compared to any 
theory now received. The Old Test, ament asserts the 
different languages and races of men to have origin- 
ated, subsequent to a universal deluge, by a super- 
natural ^‘confusion of tongues” and scattering of the 
tribes engaged in building the Babel-tower. Geology, 
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be it distinctly remembered, unfolds evidences ajrainst 
the of a nniversiil innndalion; and l)esi(U*^^, 
the atmospliere could not have sustained water^^ Vtipor 
in sufficient quantity to cover the whole earth on tl.., 
event of condensation. On the score, therefore, of 
mere natural reasonable probithllltij^ the account, whicJi 
I have been impressed to relate, must stand pro-ein- 
inently recommended to your understandinjij aiiiJ cre- 
dence. Because, moreover, it ai)])ears in the line of all 
archflBological and geological discoveries with which 
thiwS age is so exceedingly enriched — a powerful pre- 
sumptive evidence of its truth, which sliould not be 
overlooked by impartial minds. 

In offering tlieso liistfuac siiggcstions, as so many con- 
spiring evidences of the verity of this philological revcal- 
ment, I design not to trouble the reader of this work 
with the many argumentations which a|>puar adducible. 
There are, however, a few passages, bearing directly 
and favorably on this question, winch I quote from an 
admirably written and mtiomiUtj disposed work,* en- 
titled “(lod in Christ,’^ opening with a very valusiblc 
disH-rtation concerning the natural orujin and spiritiiul 
siirniiicancy of human language. In speaking of the 
origin of vocal soiiqjls, the autljor says: “It is undoubt- 
edly true, as many have asserted, that human language 

* A friend first called my attention to this work, because its author, 
Dr. llusuXELL, has expiies.scd, in the initial chapter, eorreapoiidin;? idejis 
respeetinj? the disputes and differences which arise from tlm :irbiLrary 
nature and iudeterni inarc use of vocal expression. Prom the ropre.s(*iita- 
tions, given, 1 can not see how he can refuse to acknowledge the tracla^ 
biiity and probability of the^orogoing statement in regard to tlie origin 
establishment of tho dilTorent langungos. 
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is a gift of God to the race, tliongli not, T think, in the 
sense often contended for. It is ])v no niejins n«s!‘rteil, 
in tlie Seriptiires to which thcv refer, tlnit (hnl himscdf 
-j; *=011011 need the sounds, or vocal names, hy whieli the 
objects of the world were represented, nor that He 
framed these names into a grammar.” 

Again, in alluding to the instinct of language in tlio 
first ^man being developed by having his niiinl direetivl 
to objects around him, the writer says: “He was, 
himself, in this view, the occasional cause of th (5 
naming process; and, conside?*ing the nature of tlia 
first man to have been originally framed tor language^ 
lie was the creative cause; still the man bimself, in his 
own freedom, is the knmediate, o]»crati\a 5 can>(.*; tin? 
language produced is truly a human, as a divi;i(i 
product. It is not only/e/* the race, but it is also o/' 
the race — a human devel(»pment, as truly as knowl- 
edge, or virtue, or the forms of the social stare.” 

The writer is truly awan* of the tr«)ubles among 
philological investigators c«»neerning the ])arentage <»l‘ 
vocal expression ; and tliinks "‘the fact, that there an^ 
living langu iges, between which no real alli.iily <‘an In' 
discovered, still exists in its integrity " - -forcing n- to 
‘•cither adnrit the existi^mce of races originally distinct, 
or else we must refer these langiiagi.'S t«» the Serij)ture 
solution of a niiraelc.” This conclusi-m the writer, Iil;e 
a truly pliiloS(»pliic rationalist and thinker, maiiifi* i- 
no partiiailar proclivity to accept; but <*ousiders no 
mystery in the idea that the “ditren^nt languages are 
so many free d(!Vi*lojmi(?nts of the race.” On this head, 
lie remarks: “ Xor is there any so great impossihilily 
or mystery in this ma‘ter of originating a language, as 
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many seem to suppose. I 1 io]h* it will not o[i(*n(l tlie 
romantic or marvel inij projufiisity of iny rra<ler->, if I 
jiflirm tlijit. a new lan^ini^o lias been created ^md Ims 
perished in Connecticut, witliin the present cehturv.” 
Still further on lie says: “N<ir is there any reason to 
doubt that incipient and nidiinontal elibrts of nature, < 
in this direction, are often made, tliou^h in eases and 
inodes that eseaj^e attention. Tndec'd, to helieve that 
any two human heiiiL^s sliut wholly to each Either, 
to live tojijether nnlil tliey are of a mature ape, would 
not couistruH a is equivalent, i:i my estima- 

tion, to a denial of their proj>er humanity.” All this, 
as the reader jierccivcs, favors the rationalistic solution 
of the <]uo.stion. 

As to the tendency of vocaJ expression, to produce ^7/.v- 
cord it od oiditU hiiiotid ilrnthtp infods amonp men, the 
writer remarks: ‘‘men are so dith*nnt, even pood and 
true moil, in their jiersonal temperament, their modes 
of f(*(‘linp, rcasouinp, and judpinp, that moral bitter- 
ness, in its peneric sens(‘, will not be a state or exercise 
of the same precise (piality in their minds. Stune per- 
sons will take as bitterness in penenil, what o hers will 
only look upon as faithfulness, or just iiidipnaticn. 
And, then, in the particular case to why*h the word is 
to lie applied, ditferent view^ and jndpmeuts will ho 
Ib’-nied of the man, his provocations, circumstances, 
<luties, and the real import of his words and actions.” 
•• Words,” continues the author, “are lepitimately used 
as the sipns of thouphts to he exiiressed. They do inH. 
literally convey, or pass over a thoupht out of one mind 
into another, as we commonly speak of doing. They 
are onh^ hints, or iaiagcs, held up before the mind of 
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another, to put /rm on pmeratinp; or reprodiicinDf the 
same thon^lit ; which lie can do only as he has tlie same 
persornd contents, or the ijjcneTative power out of whidi 
to brinl> the thought recjiiircd. Hence, there will he dii- 
ferent measures of uiidorstandinpc or ni!.sKiuhir.sttitifIfUfj 
accordin^: to the capacity or incapacity, the ingenuous- 
ness or moral ohli([uity of the receiving party — even if 
tlie communicating i>arty o//! /w nnh/ truths in the best 
and freshest forms of expression the language provides."’ 
From the foregoing paragraplis it is reasonable to infer, 

that I)r. 1} has meditated upon the causes 

of ‘‘ the interminable disputes of the theologians and 
lias seen, no doubt, several insiirmountalile dillicnltics, 
whieli he has labored not to >oe, standing in tlie way, pre- 
venting the nroiieiliationivran infallible n^velation witli 
the aihitrarv and indeterminate nature of the language 
in which that revelation is clolhe<l and forced upon the 
vast contrariety ot* intellects that compose the liuman 
World. 

An dogoiis troubles arc often generated, by similar 
trivial causes, among children who just begin to use vocal 
expression whereby to eommunic'.ite their thoughts. 
You will see them ])Iayliig together, delighltMl with 
each other’s society, until something is snggrsted to he 
attempted in their gainliols, which they have not tin*, 
words or the power to clearly express and deline. Iji 
their haste and impetuosity, they m!sunfl*>ri<tanil each 
other’s intentions, and tlie disturbance quickly embroils 
and embitters the whole ]>artv. Kadi feels the other to 
be clearly at fault; and so, the little angels cUangi} their 
])eaee into a domestic war. Thus were commenced tho 
lirst troubles among mankind. 
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The cliarcli theory of evil, on tlie eontrary, attrihutos 
or involves a defect in the divine goodness, or in tlio 
divine power. One creed represents God allowing evil 
to aj>j>€ar in the creature-man in order to opeftly di - 
play his own progress and sovereignty. Another creed 
represents God as designing to make man morally good, 
hut had not the pooot r in d(* so consistently wdth the crea- 
ture's moral freedom. Gonseqiufutly, evil walks into the 
creation in spite of the C’reator ; being, according 4o the 
supposition, a counterj)art or necessary result of the 
good he would create. 

My present impressions can not he more intelligibly 

or practical!}^ worded than they liave already been by 

an independent thinker and vigorous writerof this centii- 

rv,* and as set forth in the following extract: ‘'Thus 
•< ' *0 

moralisni is the parent of feticliism, or superstitious wor- 
ship, the parent of all sensual and degrading ideas of 
God, the parent of all cruel ami unclean and aboniina- 
ble Avorship. Leading me as it does to reganl my in- 
ward self as corrupt, to distrust mv lioarl's allections as 
the deadliest eiirnity to God, it logically pronn>ts the 
crucifixion of those allections as especially well jdeasing 
to Him, and bids me therefore otfer my child to the 
jlames, clothe inv bodv in sackcloth and ashes, lacer- 
.;tii my fckin, renounce the comforts and refinements of 
b’fe, turn hermit or monk, forswear marriage, wear 
lugubrious and hideous dresses that insult God's day- 
light, and make myself, in short, under the guise of a 
voluntary and nihiidacious limiulity, perfectly ulcerous 

* See “ Morulism ami Christianity ; or. Man's Experience and Destiny.** 

I3y llENEY Jambs, pp. IftO, IGJ, ot seq. 
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v.ith pride, a mass of Ih^nuj purulerice 

[‘utridity. 

It is, repeat, simply inovital>lo tliat Tnoriilism, or 
tlin doe\rinc of man’s suhjoetiun to soeiety, should i»ro- 
diiee those olleets, should enormously inflame the pride 
• of one class of its siihp^ots, an<l as enormously de- 
}»ross that of anothcT class. For if I, hoini^ a morally 
j^ood man, that, is, oonsoientionsly ahstainiufj from all 
injustr.:e or injury to uiy uei^'hhm*, c.o\w to rofi^rd that 
character as constitutiin^ a dhfiiK'tlon for mo in tlie 
sijjjht of (rod, as me a distiiietion there above 

Bome poor devil of an opposite charactm*, it is easy to 
see I must beconu* as inwardly fnll of conceit and in- 
humanity a- a nut is fail c'f meat. How can it be 
otherwise?! If the AlI-sciToitj: behold in me any sn- 
perioriry to the most leprous wretch tliat defiles your 
streets, tlien (‘l(v?rly 1 have the luLche^t sanction for 
esteeming myself abovc^ tint wrot(!li, and treating him 
not with fellow-feeling, but with (rondescension and 

I know the unctmnis c*ant, the sliabby sophistry, 
wliich ]»revails ujjon this subject. J know it will he 
re]*licd tint I ‘'ought iml '' forsooth! to do thus, tlnit it 
“would ho wrong” forsooth! for me to exalt myself 
ah(jve this poor wretch <»‘n the grouTid (»f my snpfM-iur 
morality. Ihit wherefon? wrong? If tliat morality 
really distinguish iiuj hi*foro (rod, if it constitnti^ a bu 
porior claim to the divine favor, tlum it were, flat incon- 
sistf3ney in me, it wtTe flat treason *to (h»d, not to 
acknowledge it in my pnictice. (Vin ( iod’s judgment 
be nnrighleons? WlnTefore then should 1 hesitate iu 
anv case to (conform mv conduet to it? 
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All !” rcplifta some ooe, “ but yon do not see as 
God fioos. If you saw all the temptations that have 
beset that poor wretch, if you could see in, the lirsr 
])lace, the superior intensity of liis passions tf) yours, 
his comparative intellectual disadvantages, his depraved 
circumstances from infancy up, and so forth, you woiil(i 
possibly regard your difference as small, and abate 
somewhat the tone of your triumph.” This is all true. 
This is exactly what 1 inyst‘lf say. But tliei^if the 
circumstances here alleged should affect my judgment 
of my poor friend, much inf)re should they affect ILs 
judgment to whom they are so much better known! 
If I cease on these grounds to exalt myself over my 
fellow, how much more must God cease to exa-lt me ! 
But if this be so, what befomes of your moral distinc- 
tions in Ilis sight? If lie liave no higher esteem for 
me, a morally good man, than he has for you, a moral- 
ly evil man, tlien it is clear tliat the moral life is not 
the life lie confers, the life of which lie is chiefly 
solieitious. 

You perceive that you arc here in a dilemma. 
Either God esteems me a virtuous man above yon a 
vhiioiis man, or lie docs not. If lie does, then inas- 
much as all Ilis jiidguuMits are right, and designed for 
our instruction, I*shoiild instantly learn to esteem my- 
self above you, that is, to withhold from you s^unpathy 
or fellowship, in which case I become inbuman by 
virtue of a direct divine influence. If, on the other 
hand, He d*)e3 *npt;, esteem me a virtuous man above 
you a vicious man, then you deny the moral life to be 
God’s life in man. 

How will you ej:tricate yourself from this dilemma 1 
6 * 
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There is buf one way. You will say tliat it was 
not yoiir intention to represent God as lioldlni*; (jiio 
man intrinsically superior, or superior in himself, to 
another jM)ut relatively or socially superior only ; siijK*- 
rior, that is, with refereuee to the purposes of society. 
«Thero is consequently no further quarrel between us‘. 
Moral distinctions belong purely to our earthly gene- 
sis and history. They do not attach to us as the 
creatures of God. As the creature of society, I am 
either good or evil. I am good as keepitig my natural 
gratification within the limits of social prescription, or 
evil as allowing it to transcend those limits. But as 
the creature of God, or in my most vital and final 
selfhood, I am ])Ositivcly g<»od; good without any op- 
pugnancy of evil ; good, nut by any stinted angelic 
mediation, but by the direct and unstinted indwelling 
of the Godhead. 

I have now expressed my thought with more di^tail 
than befits a popular Lecture. But as I conceive the 
subject to be of es])ceial interest to all thoughtful 
minds, I am anxious to commend it to your perfect 
apprehension. With this let me still further ask 

your indulgent attentiun, while I discuss an objection 
which ^inay possibly arise in the minds of some i»f my 
audience. 

It was alleged, on the delivery of the preceding 
Lecture, that I deny moral distinctions. The allega- 
tion is vaguely worded, hut it is doubtless worthy nf 
resp •ctful inve-rigatimi. If it mean, tlicii, that I deny 
any difference hetwemi good anri evil aertions ; that I 
call murder, adultery, theft, aiul .so forth, good actions, 
of course the chargtj is silly, and Qot worth refuting. 
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In tins sense no man ever denied niorat distinctions. 
No man — not even the nnfortunate subjecjt of tliem — 
eve/ justified adultcrN’*, theft, murder, or falsehood. No 
man ever did one of these things spontaneously, or at 
the instance of his taste. I have indeed heard of per- 
sons who had a manifi for theft ; who, from some ex- 
ceptional cerebral organization, could omit no oppor- 
tunity to enrich themselves at the expense of others. 
But tliese cases arc regarded, of course, as excjfptions 
to the ordinary tenor of human nature, and as putting 
the subject beyond the pale of responsibilit3\ Because, 
if there be a ccAistitutioiial aptitude to this offense in 
the party, you manifestly acquit the party himself of 
it. You would no more hold him personally i*esppns- 
iblc, under those circurast^nees, than you would hold 
him personally liable for aliarcdip or any other morbid 
development. No man, then, I repeat, ever injured 
another from taste or spontaneity. Hence no- man 
ever justified a moral delinquency, ever supposed him- 
self acting worthily in taking lus neighbor’s life, pro|> 
erty, or good name, or in seducing the affections of his 
wife. 

Tlic objector consequently does not mean to say that 
I confound good and evil actions, since the constitution 
of the human ini^d makes tliat impossible. 

Ho means, then, doubtless, that I do not regard the 
man who does good actions as intrinsically better than 
the man w^ho docs evil actions. lie means, doubtless, 
that I do not rogard the morally good man as possess- 
ing any superior claims upon the divine favor to the 
morally evil man, but view them both as heirs of the 
same eventual and glorious destiny. If the objector 
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means this In" liis ehar^o, then let me snrrgest an 
amcndraent of ifs form. Let him sav to me: vou 
deny, not the existence or impoitanec^ of moral distim-- 
tlons amon;^ men, hnt simply tljeir divinity. Vo;i 
deny that (hxl is in any measure privy to these dis- 
tinctions. To tlie charge, thus amended, I freely plead 
guilty. I am persuaded that (lod's eyes, however uni- 
versal their empire, have nov<'r yet been astoiindiMl 
by th^ appearance of evil in His creatures. AV hence 
should that evil conic i It can not eouie from Ilimself. 
who is essentially goo<l. Whence, then, should it have 
come? For the supposition, you perceive, makes it a 
phenomenon of Clod’s creation ; it is the jxissihility of 
evi^ in (burs creature tliat wc are discusi^g. How 
conld evil be possible in that creature? Yon may say 
that it came from the Devil. Very well; let that an- 
swer stand. 

If evil came from the Devil, Ham the Devil, in 
infusing evil into (Jod's creature, acted either with 
CtckI’s consent, or without it. Jf lu* acted with it, then 
of course ( iod saM’that it would not injure tlie creature, 
since He had methods of turning it all t«» the creature's 
superior profit, and so ]a’oving rl»(‘ Devil a fool for Iiis 
pains. If he acted without (bxl’s consent, then of 
cjoiirso you givb the Devil^ii(»t only a. superior power to 
(iod, but a suj)erior power over Ciod’s own work, or in 
the sphere of God’s own activity. Iliat is to say, you 
make the absolute creature of infinite Good confess 
liimself tlio offspring of a deeper paternity — the pater- 
nity of infinite Evil. 

Hut take eitlier branch you choose of this hideous 
dilemma, you nianifestly absolve tlio creature himself 
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of all defilement. For Avlietlicr the infiisf* evil 

into him M’ith or ^vith^)nt the eonsent of I) itv, it 
clearly an operation nfidcr whicli the ereiitnre 
is j)assive, and I ianey that even the Devil is tO(^ a;»o.l a 
loiric'ian to hold one responsible for his passions, bnt 
only for his actions. Any child niiglit otlierwise refute^ 
liim. j\Iy passional nature means my various snseepti- 
bility of* enjoyment aiid snfferinn^ from nature and mrin; 
my passions are merely the concrete forms of this vari- 
ous snscep1il)ility. Yon would not therctbr(; hold mo 
responsible for my passions, unless yon at the same 
tin^e aserih(‘d to mo the paternity of nature and man — 
uiil(?ps yon at the same time held me to have ereated 
til is universal frame of nature and soeiety, to wj|ich 
these j)assions owe all tlieir^xlstenee. 

Tims tlie r)(*vil turns out an nriprofitahle hvpothcsi-\ 
lie is an infinite lie. Xo one can trust in him without. 
heiiiLj coiifouiuh'd. lie looms portentously largo in all 
infant cosmologies — in all those theories of creation 
which are constructed by the sensuous imagiuatiou of 
the race ; but you have only to ]n’ick liim with the 
smallest ]»iu of science, aiu]^ he fairly roars you a con- 
• 'ssioii of egivgioiis imbecility. 

The entire traditional doctrine of the origin of evil is 
i’Taiional ami ahiporrent. !« one ]>hfise it asperses the 
divine goodness; in another the divine [>()\ver. One 
hypothesis represents God as allowing evil to aj^pear in 
the creature only that Tie miglit display Ills sovereignty, 
not in reconeiliitg it with good, and so affording a basis 
for llis own manifestaf ion in nature, hut in alHicting it 
with ceaseless torments. Surely this is ii puerile concep- 
tion of God wliicli^ makes him cajiable of ostentation, 
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capable of ^ijoylng a mere empty parade of his power. 
The conception converts Him, in fact, into an aggra- 
vatcMl bully, intent upon the display of his physical 
prowess. It is groveling and disgusting beyond every 
other product of our sensuous imagination. It de- 
grades Deity below the brute even. For the tiger 
makes no sacrifice to ostentation. He inflicts no siificr- 
ing in denicnstratitm of his power and the consequent 
gratif cation of his vanity, but only in satisfaction of an 
honest natural appetite. If accordingly, this hypoth- 
esis of creation were just, moral distinctions would be 
seen to claim a basis in God’s want of love, iiirtliis 
inferiority to tigers. 

Che other liypotbesis attributes evil to a defect, not 
of the divine goodness,* but of the divine power. It 
represents God as designing to make man morally 
good. But as moral good is in its very nature finite or 
conditional, as it is conditioned ii))ou the inseparable 
co-cxistencc of moral evil, so God, however much lie 
may desire it, is ]»ractically iinahle to keep evil out of 
the universe. From the nature of the case, from the 
nature of the good He d^^igns to bestow, lie can not 
make one man good without making another evil. 
Hence you perceive that evil stalks into creation in 
spite of God, being involved in tife good lie wonl^l 
create. The only way, consequently, in which He 
might exclude it, would be to forego His creative design 
altogether. For His design being to create moral good, 
and moral good standing in the inscpaVable antagonism 
of moral evil, in cllect or ]»ractically His design is to 
create the one as imieli as the other. 

We may, indeed, represent the evil man as so much 
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inevitable chips, or waste material ; but we giin nothing 
by this notion. For is not he always esteemed an im- 
perfect workman who leaves chips behind hiiy, wl.o 
can not work witliont a shocking wastef of material i 
Our divines sec fit, indeed, to blink all these monstrous 
contradictions, and doubtless they have a reward. 13ut 
is it not gratuitous in them to go further than this, and 
represent the Deity not merely as making ehi[)s, but 
also as vindictively bestowing an everlasting vit»lity 
on these chips in order to their never-ending combus- 
tion ? 

According to this hypothesis, then, you perceive that 
moral distinctions among men grow out of a defect in 
the divine power. The former hypothesis attribuR*s 
them to a defect of God's goq^^ness, or an inferiority of 
Ilis internal endowments. The latter attributes them 
to a defect of his power, or an inferiority of his external 
endowments. Eacrh proceeds upon an implication of 
II is imperfection, and hence they are both alike inirin- 
sically absurd and blasidiemous.” 

You ask, If this doctrine of evil does not also imply 
(I feet in the original t»lan Does it not involve 
the attributes of the Creator J Could lie not have 

in;nio creation perfect at once, and set man on the path 
of happiness, preventing all the misery and trouble in 
the w'orld? These questions, iny friends, are wholly 
unanswerable on the church theory of God and liis 
method of creating. But the Ilannouial Philosophy 
finds no ineonsistCnee or perplexity in these qncstimis ; 
because it does not admit any such a thing as ‘‘creation ■’ 
in the popular delinitiou of the terra. The Deity, con- 
sidered in the creative capacity, is a divine Heart in 
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tno nnivcw ; tvro im;in(Tpm:s o'i t^rr mid iristhnn, 

Jin' iiiin!iit;d-.!r .-uid iiivjiriiiMp. 11*' is liiin wit' tunifrnJI. 7 
1 y iIkssj* principle's which Bpotiljuicoiisly flow from liis 
inc.xhiiiisl ihlo^hfiiij;' into ?in«] riir(Hii»-h intinitiulc. llo 
<1nc*s not (*i-cjjtc w'nii*]-. ainl thr-n d.*iy hy djiy labor with 
liis hmuls, or by a prodigious exercise of spiritual voli- 
timi, make trees, birds, animals, and imin ; but, on tin*. 
conti'Jirv. juM :i- tli*:; bliMM.! flows Ihro'igh the human 
bodj;, forminL; bune* an<I musi !i‘ In tlio system at all 
points .and e.xtnaidties, so th** uiichan^eal»Ie principles 
of Association, lh‘our*‘s.-ion, and I )cvtdopmcnt flow forth 
from t!ic<lcilic !li:Ai;T<»ftIic l^iiversi'. rndbldin^ worlds, 
like flowers, and ])roirr<‘ssivi*Iy dcvelopinjr the various 
forms which animate their suriacrs. 

If the All-]'.orva*liiie* S^oirit were mendy a sov*n*eIi;’n, 
soniowlieiv ont.-ide of tlie material and s])iritiial uni- 
verse, then it \von!<l lKa'i)me a trouhli*s*)nio (|m‘slion to 
recoma'h* impi ifcet i«>n with ju‘rfeelii>n, as jiil ( ’hristian 
scliohirs iiivari.ahlv discover and ju-know Ie*lu:c\ 

Ihii wIk'h \\v. e(nne to se<*, l>y investiicatlnij the works 
and w.ay.*- of the Aeluatinir Pri]ieij>l(*, tlnit Troi^ress is a 
Jaw *)f existene*-, and that devidopment follows it as a 
iiaturjd >*ajnem*e, then wf* easily recr»"nize tliat the 
^Moviiif^ h^[drii is as niudi und«‘r the reiriilations of 
certain principles as tlfco bntin, the orij^jm of imiii's 
min*!, aiul even the mind its*»lf, an* eontrollecl by laws 
that are witlnjut variahleness, iieither shadow ol’ 
turniiii^/’ 

lint you ask me arudlier (luestioiv. “If the All-per- 
vadniij Sjurit is intrinsh-ally ijood and perl'eet, how 
became man, the effoet, so iiielin<‘*l to <*ivate juid ]>*‘i- 
petuatc evil Tlie reply is manifestly very simple 
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nrid selt-evideiit. K\il «:ilj4aiK'e : it iss*li^norniif*'\ 
AVIint U ‘‘ovil’J <lisn]>]>o:nvs in ]iri»])ortion i\^ 

litiNi'hfhjt* iiujronsps. I i.s fivil- 

i/Mtioii. Wild aniniRU extinct as Iinifia!ii:y 

si>re5i(Is its wini^s over tlio 1(*rritf>ri(‘S of iifitnro. .1 
deny, tlioreforc, tlnit positive “evil’’ e\i>t.s anywhero 
ill tlio universe. A qood tliinc^, ihnnujh 
inny 1)e improperly nsi'd. Tlio law t)f conilnistion. hy 
wliicli lire is produced, is a source of ureat eoinfori^and 
iiiimensc advantairi's to the lininan iamily. lint the 
iiist man mIio came in contact with tin? element ?/v/v 
hurtuil^ and thus he cursed and vilitiod the lire; hc- 
caiise, m(3rely, he was iijDonnd of tin? organic laws of 
Ids heiri!^, and uvm)rant also of tjie science of controlling’ 
and converting lire Into a usdt'ul agent. 

Siijii^ose, to continue illustrating, an engineer slionid 
eonstriK't a. inachino for s(»nie Aviso and beneficial 
purpose. Ij* judiciously managed, it will ])rodin‘e ex- 
ceedingly go >d rosulis. IJiit an ffnio/ufut iinin, not 
corn prebend ing tie nature and use of the nuM/hanisin, 
sets it in motion, gets involved in tin* wlieeh';, and is 
S’.irlly wonndetl or cvusIumI to death. What shall we 
.'.'vi Shall wo eondemn the invention t Shall we exe- 
crate the engiiu*er, and hold Iiim lyorally res])onsiblo ^ 
'-‘oall we hhnnr any thing or* anybody ^ (lod forbid. 
If we are reasonable, wo must say. It was owing to the 
htnoninoo. of tlie. man which caused the good iiieelian- 
ism to do a disastrous work. 

Nopv, the lawsAvhicli control the moral wtn’ld arc just 
as perfect and positive as the laws of tlie physi(';d 
world. Truth, love, frieiidship, ambition, Ae., are each 
capable, under wron^ development and inanagemoiit, 
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of developilig discords of various kinds and degrees,* 
Each man carries in his heart the elements of an angel ; 
tliese lii/e-})rincii»les are intrinsically good and pertee.t ; 
hut \vt? see the vicious habitudes thereof only when, 
from Ifjhoranrti or causes growing directly or indirectly 
• out of ignorance and defective moral sensibilities, those 
indwelling principles arc subverted and misdireeled in 
their manifestation upon relative personalities and con- 
tiguiHis interests. Anger, cupidity, malice, revenge, licenj 
tiousness, hypocrisy, &c., are not immanent or residing 
in the constitution of mind. They are the wrong devel- 
opment, the wrong management and exercise of intrin- 
sically good and, ulfiinately to he, angelic principles. 
Look at intemp(jrance. It would not recpiire much 
insight to trace the or^gki of this evil. It frequently 
occurs that a working-rnau, chained from day to day to 
a repugnant and monotonous labor, seeks distraction 
and alleviation in various ways. Lest his life should bo 
a Continuous burden and punishment, he seeks alcohol ; 
because he lirids in dru?d\enness a temporary relief from 
his cares, accompanied with an agreeable excitement. 
Soon it becomes his master, and he has no individual 
power to resist the temptation. A different social con- 
struction, making, as a general principle, every man’s 
life happy, his future certain, his Idbors agreeable and 
various, would successfully sweep intemperance and 
licentiousness from the earth. 

Every man, as I read the human heart, has an in- 
dwelling disposition toward ease and lu.rnt'y ; which, 
when the individual is on the sensuous plane of exist- 


* Seo chapter on Moral Cultivation, in Gvoat llarmonia, vol. II. 
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once — having perhaps much hioioin/f power or intel- 
lect, but liltle rctiinthiiny power or moral serisfibilitics 
— is almost certain, in this transitional state otVuviliz:!- 
tioii, to manifest itself in t/i ft or harylary, I3(5travtMl 
love begets or originates jeahfu.sf/^ whi(;h may lead to 
runnier; disappointed ambition and love of power 
originate war ; a wounded feeling originates arujer. 

The origin of evil, my friends, is not an historical 
and theological question ; but a iu*e.sent and prartic-al 
problem to solve, with an eye to its successful preven- 
tion. 

Hark ! Do you hear that multitude of voices ? Do 
you see those prayers ascending ? There are arising, 
from no less than thirty thousand American pulpits, 
these words — or words widely imply their signilication : 
“ Our Father, who art in heaven — tliy kingdom come: 
ilnj vnll he done on earfh as it is in heaven Xow does 
the Church do any thing toward establishing this king- 
dt)m on earth? Does it institute practical to 

bring happiness among men ? Does it do any thing 
conspicuously toward the banishment of o])i)ression and 
crime? No ! But it sends forth wordy invocations to 
heaven — long and loud prayers to God, that his harmo- 
nious kingdom might come on earth. , 

Wliat Avas it th&t refreshe^l all New York City? 
What saved the inhabitants fnuii fearful fevers and 
epidemics ? What introduced the greatest blessings 
into and through that extensive city? Was it prayer?? 1 
Was it invocaitidns to the lirlny God ? It was the 
and enU tprin^ and inttill<jence of her cltlzeyis 
that “ smote the desert rock/’ and caused to flow, into 
the darkest recesses and loftiest dwellings, the pure and 
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hoaltliy WATER. So lii.ewiso, this Imninii world will* 
cojiie to BOO tliat I'rnyim^ jiiul scniKniizinp; will iiovcr 
rotVosli rOnd (doanso tin* moral oondiiiun of man, and 
imlbld'tlio kin<i:<lom of lioavcm’' on oarih; !)iit it will 
oumc to 1)0 soon that all this, and more than this, will 
he yet accomplished tlirmi-jjh the progressivi^ dov'idop- 
ment and well-ili rooted eiHjr^-y of the human soul. 

Tlu? (’hiirch, 1 repeat, is constantly prayim^ tor the 
avtII (jod to ho “done on (‘arth as it is in heavini,’' — 
that is to say, that tlu? hues of (hxl h(* as much olKwed 
in this spliero as they an* in the spheies ahovo. lint, 
friends, T am impressed to say that we should come 
liere to organize ourselvt*s into a form, or body, wliicdi 
shall tend to d(*velop this harmonious condition in our- 
selves and in human socie\v. We should come liCi'e to 
develop into form and order the gn'at fnndamental and 
cssi'iitial principles of Christianity — to make every man 
a law unto himself, and a iloer of ri^h eons deeds, lly 
a livinir fact, as an illustration, the reader Avill obtain 
the imixu’t of this personal doin^ of «i:ood. 

In an obscure* street iu the city of IJ , there liv(*s 

an liono:«t, simjde-hearted mechanic. He belnnj»*3 to no 
organization, no moral rofoiaii association, or temper- 
ance society.^ He lias no Prisident to ‘‘call him to 
order,*’ no ISccreiary to“*rec<inl his movijinents,*’ no 
Treasurer to “ collect and preserve*’ his funds; and yet 
that one man has alone and mainly uua-sisted, <lefended, 
bailed out of prison, and procured healtliy employ- 
ment for abeut seven hundred criiidmtls and licentious 
men and women. I iinve met this unpretending man 
on his missi-ii of love to tlic haunts of vice to the 
cell of the prisoner, and liavc asked liim, “Who sends 
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yon, my fi icmd, on tin’s blessed mission ? ^VllO directs 
yon how t«> proceiid i who supplies you with tlie iiccus- 
sary means to aLconijdish all this j^ood^’ ?aid lic : 

Somethini^ liere (poiniinq; to his breastj tells mo whi^ii 
to go and what to do ; and when 1 need money, I ask 
the first apparently rich nuin I moot for it — and thoii* 
another, and another, and so on; and 1 soon get all I 
iiocd.”’^ 

!Now, this is the divine ])rinciple upon which we ItioTild 
come together — the principle which should actuate and 
control all oiir thoughts, oiir deeds, and moveiiuniis. 
Think (>/ it! Skven iirNDKEi) vi(rions and criminal 
individuals saved from a life of bondage and personal 
degradation, and furnished with useful and liealthy 
enii)loyment — all by one po/)r, lionost-hearted mechanic. 
And I Jiave lieard tliis man say, tliat, in all his famil- 
iarity with these so-called “ depraved characters,” he 
has not yet met with one single instance of absolute 
ingratitude, or positive indisposition to personal refor- 
mation. This is Vi n/ .sif/nijfc(rnt. What, think you, is 
this man’s opinion of the human heart ? AVhat view 
does he entertain of man ? lily friends, I have lieard 
him s:iv, in siib.-taiice, tliat lie bidieved the human heart 
to bo pure, and njaii to be cajjable of aidless devclo])- 
meiit in goodness! Who, then, believes in “total de- 
pravity The answer is too plain ! It is believed and 

* My imprcstsious^iiow embrace tw'o individuals in tlio city of Uusiitn, 
v^Htable bn)thor3 in tlie fit-M of human suftlTiiig — John M. Spoar and 
John Anj^nstus — who. in their etforUs to be .and to do good, arc truly 
examples of what I mean by b^ing a law unto ourselves. In this r«. lu- 
tioii^.^r. . Pease of the Mission,*’ Now York, should be 

rememberod. 
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inculcated by the iiiultitude of clergymen — ^by those 
^vllo never make it their busiiipss to bail out of pris(»n, 
and procure employment for, seven hundred criminals. 

Most of the evils that afllict the world to-day did not 
originate in the fabled garden of Eden ; nor yet among 
the youthful types of mankind ; but they spring out of 
ignorance^ out of defective social and religious institu- 
tions. For example: one evil in this world, is disease. 
iro\i- did it originate ? Shall we go to Genesis to in- 
quire? Shall we seek the information from the pulpit? 
Nay; because we find the origiti of thin evil in our 
very midst. Ignorance leads the individual to violate 
the laws of his being, by the injudicious use of food, 
of sleep, of air, of occupations, &c. ; or, in this state of 
social isolation and unorganized industry, many ])orsons 
are constrained to engage in labors which daily violate 
nature and generate disease. Licentiousness, or incon- 
stancy, is another evil in present society. How does it 
originate? Is it a supernatural sin? Is it an evil? 
According to my impressions, the domestic discords, 
arising from this cause, could — and in the future \oill — 
all be prevented by congenial marriage relations. But 
why not prevent the evil which grows out of these re- 
lations to-day Do you hesitate becjiuse 3’ou are all to- 
tally depraved? Far from it. Every man who has 
progressed to the moral scale of feeling, yearns to eradi- 
cate it at once. But ignorance of human nature — 
ignorance of the principles and attractions of the human 
mind — stand between you and the institution of a 
proper marriage. But inconstancy^ or love of change, 
when ])roperly and philosophically understood, does 
not at all apply to the institution of marriage, or to the 
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conjugal affections; in this sphere it is seen in its mh- 
version or misdirected altitude — giving results, like the 
wrongly used mechanism, which seem evil and disas- 
trous to human happiness. Every man has a disposi- 
tion to alternate the exercise of liis jdiysical and men- 
tal faculties. This is a wise and good inclination ; be- 
cause it maintains hctilth and a proper equilibrium in 
both body and mind ; and this is the proper sphere for 
the manifestation of inconstancy by altcrnating'*eTB- 
ployments. Hence the evil of licentiousness is easily 
traced to its origin. To mj^ mind aH e,cceH8e8 are vi- 
cious — that is, iiijurioiia and hurtful to man and society 
— whether in individuals or institutions. It is an easy 
thing to sit in judgment upon aur neighbors, as clergy- 
men presumptuously preach* against and vilify man- 
kind ; but it is quite another thing to be 07i the throne 
ofwudom^ and to judge with a righteous judgment — 
not from appearances, but from truths ! 

You ask : “ Does not this philosophy of evil relieve 
the individual of moral responsibility Mankind, I 
reply, are as a family, in which diverse inclinations and 
opinions are constantly manifested — one against the 
other. All (Iheords ai'e traceable to 8ociety; because, 
without associatiopg there could not be any wat\ any 
thejt^ or cujyiditij^ as now evidently flow from the con- 
tact of relative tastes and situations. If associa.ion is 
the cajutiSe of individual disturbances, association must 
fumistt the cure,^ The individual finds himself, after 
attaiuii^to the years or period of discretion (?) pl.iced 
betwee# two antagonistic forces: the discordant laws 
of society, and the harmoniously imperative Laws of 
Nature t formed constrain him ; the latter yield 
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him liberty, ease, and Ijapjiincss. As to tlio extent, to 
wliicli the individual should bi;hfld niorally respoiisihlo 
by society for liis deeds, is an arbiirary question, M’liich 
the highest wisdom and benevolence of every Age will 
and must decide for its own special regulation or gt)v- 
ernment. Our duty surely is to study man. This is 
the eominencement of wisdom, and the vcstilnile of a 
temple of truth, whose vast interior and divine pos- 
sessions may oeeupy your spirits lur countless agt‘s. 
The more we study man, the more certain will it be- 
come that there in no jmnitive evil hi e,rhs!ence* only 
the local disturbances and social imperfections which 
arc consequent upon a progi'essive system of human 
development in minds and uioruls. “Then,” you in- 
quire, ‘*if this bo true, hV>w shall we rebuke evils and 
remove misdireetions Plainly; you who have out- 
grown the causes of discord should tcacli others how to 
follow your example, and help them to do so. This 
effort to remove evil, however, when confined to the 
individual power of accomplishment, will not work out 
one-tenth of tlic good which would he an easy result 
of organization. One individual can not vote iullii- 
entially unless he belongs to a eoiiibination. Hence, 
on this priilciplc, all merely individual efforts to cure 
great eviln will be little; while an associativo move- 
ment, or a combination of individual forces, is certain 
to achieve greater and more permanent results. Tliese 
are common-place aphorisms ; but clergj'inen, in their 
sermons, generally neglect them, and denounce the in- 
dividual as willfully siuful and degenerate ! 

Those who have progressed above the present semi- 
eivilizcd and transiiional stage* of human society — 
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which produces or nourishes the fungus productions, 
termed orthodox theolnpy and siipcrnaturalistic Cliristi- 
iiuity- should openly avow the new truths manifested 
to their vision, and teach the people also how to ascend 
the glorious eminence* of religious and spiritual free- 
dom. Among the numerous reasons why we are moved 
to free our minds of tlie existing forms and institiiiions 
of 6U]>ei*natui’alistic tlioologj", are the following : — 

It assumes to be — or to possess within its organiza- 
tion and cardinal doctrines — the rnediuiii or totality of 
inspiration ; and arrogantly proclaims itself to be the 
supreme and sovereign authority. It arbitrarily deter- 
mines what hook, or what peculiar combination of 
hooks, we shall revere as the Word of God;'’ and 
then denies to us the right of exercising the same 
amount of intellectual, moral, and religious liberty. It 
describes the circle in which we shall move, and think, 
and reasou; and then authoritatively and dogmatically 
denies to us the moral and religious freedom to advance 
beyond it. It thus imposes what we conceive to be im- 
proper and demoralizing restrictions upon our thoughts 
and investigations — trammels the progressive develo]>- 
ment of our minds, and peremptorily denies to us the 
divine privilege of ^ce discussi^on and a f/ce expression 
of our inward sentiments. 

It unites with society in its uiiphilosophical and 
unbrotherly treatment of the criminal, and of the un- 
fortunate victim of crime ; and it (that is, popular The- 
ology) sanctions the old barbarian or Mosaic law of 
Capital Punishment. 

It justifies society in the perpetuation of personal and 
national animosities a\id antagonisms. It permits war 

I 
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confiscation of ]>roperty, and carnage ; and it assists to 
promote siiccessful military chieftains — Avitliout regard 
either tb merit or demerit — to the responsible position 
of emperors and governors. 

It sanctions the monarchical despotism of monopolu*^. 

’ It smiles, with silent approbation, upon the conflict be- 
tween Labor and Capital. It permits the present unjust 
remuneration of the toiling millions.* It permits them 
toTive from day to day wirhout the least guaranty of a 
home in case of pecuniary adversity or ill health ; and, 
more than all, it openly and emphatically sanctions, by 
Scripture arguments, the dark and fearful sin of hnmmi 
slavery ! 

It deforms and enslaves, but it does not reform and 
emancipate the human mind, from the confinements and 
mournful influences of Sectarianism. Its influence is 
not positive and reformatory; but it is merely nega- 
tively restraining. It opposes almost every measure or 
movement which originates with the people. It engen- 
ders melancholy and erroneous concej)tion8 of the nature 
and destiny of man. It keeps up a perpetual warfare 
between the head and the heart* It encourages a gladi- 
atorial struggle against liberty of sj)eech and freedom 
of action. It even opposes temperanco reformation, un- 
less it originates in the church ; and uniformly exerts 
its multiform influences, to restrain the progrcea of 
social and prison reforms, upon identical grounds^ ■ 

It generates cupidity and hypocrisy, by teaching our 
children to regard certain doctrines as which 



^ " ..V'-: 

* These charges apply to no particular section of thli ooimtiiy, bul^ 
generally, to all Chriatendom. ^ 
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(becniise those doctrines are not tnie) can not be feU ; 
but which, nevertheless,* are frequently msmlfestgd with 
all the show of confidence in their validity. This leads 
directly to practical dissimulation and deceit. Many 
persons are in the constant practice of exlnlntlnfj j)iety, 
who, at the same time, do not (because they can not) 
fiel such i>iety to be sacred truth ; and this apparently 
willful hypocrisy on the part of some individuals, 
directly to the theological assumption — an assumption 
whicli has retarded human progress for ages — that the 
heart of man is desperately wicked and depraved by 
nature. 

It instills dark and unwholesome thoughts into the 
minds of our children. It tpaVhes them to believe in 
the most soul-revolting doctrines. They arc educated 
to consider themselves as “totally depraved’^ — and as 
being under the “ curse*’ of the living God. It teaches 
them to regard themselves as evil, and “sinners” by 
nature; and as incapable of being good and heaven- 
worthy, independent of the Bible and the Church. 
They are ‘taught to believe in a “ God of Love,” who, 
at the same time, encoursifiies hate; and in a “ God of 
Heaven,*' who, at the same time, permits the everlast- 
ing duration of IIclW Thus our youth become intellect- 
ually cont aminated by the existing methods of religious 
education ; and, when they advance in years, and be- 
come men and women, cither they become bigots and 
sectarians, or else* skeptics and misanthropes. A sad- 
ness and gloom are consequently tlirowii over our 
minds; and we deprive ourselves and our children of a 
large proportion of that enjoyment and progressive 
happiness which are Iho inalienable rights of man ! 
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It asserts this whole world of Iranian Ixmhiijs to he 
under an Adamic curse or coii-hmination. It lias most 
doginjatically pronounced, and still continues to a^s -rt 
it, that all the sorrows, and perplexities, and vicissitudes, 
and trials, and discords, and diseases, and all the afflic- 
tions of this mundane state, are expressly sent hy the 
living God to punish man for his alleged inanUbld 
transgressions ! And it has oj^enly opposed every 
medical reform, every social improvement, every l>e- 
nevolent design, ui)on the fabulous giound that such 
mortal attempts were wicked, and would ]»roye unavail- 
ing, because they were in oj>positlon to the will’* and 
punishment of CJod. It trammels the piMgross and 
advancement of mankind, by teaching our children and 
our communities to believe the erroneous and baneful 
doctrine, that no improvement or reformation can he 
permanently accomplished, except through the so- 
called "^divine” instrumentalities and multifarious n?- 
strictions and principles of the established Chureh. 

It’ strives to awaken in our minds what we consider 
to be imaginary compunctions of consciciuie. It im- 
poses what we conceive to Ua unnecessary and deform- 
ing “trials” 11] »on us; and causes us to “ cruel ly” 
ourselves, arfd bear crosses” that /ire wholly unnatural 
and wrong. We therefore feel that it has defrauded 
us, and the generations that arc gone, of two-thirds of 
the real happiness and mental consolations which we 
solemnly believe to be ours, aceorcljTig to the laws of 
tlic human constitution and the universal I’rovidence 
of God ! 

It dogmatically asserts Nature,^ and lieason, and 
Conscience even, to be subordinate to ecclesiastical 
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niitliority ! It inculcates flic haneful doctrine that our 
verv lioart-inipulsos ara luitu rally sinful and o))])osod to 
the •• will of (iod.” .II(?re again it creates a false issue 
hetween the heart and the Iicad; and thus it has been 
the sole cause of impelling many minds into sad and 
hopeless insanity. It sheds a melamdioly, dismal gloom ‘ 
over our families, our homes, and the nations of the 
civilized world. It remlers this life a dark, and toil- 
some, and uncertain gift of God ; and, with its efoufls 
of ignorance and suiicrstition, it darkens our thoughts 
and anti<rii)ations of the other life. When our friends 
resign their material forms to the grave, then this super- 
naturalisti(5 Theology fills onr hearts with sadness, and 
onr iniif<l3 with distressing doubts, concerning their 
future welfare and eternal happiness. And thus it 
sjjroads gloom, and diseonsolation, and suicidal melan- 
choly, and insane desi>air, and mental misery, where 
joy, and cheerfulness, and righteousness, and happiness, 
shouhl and might exist in abiindanec. 

I have aflirnied that there is no Positive Evil in 
cxi-teiice. Now, what evidence have we that this 
statement is true if Tlie evidence, I reply, is universal. 
Then* is more harmony than discord; more heat than* 
cohl ; more light t^ian darkness; more ptace than war; 
more <n der tlian confusion. Of this I shall speak here- 
al'ter. Hut the fact, tliat there is nothing ahaoJuUJy 
firntlfl itf gootIneHH — that every thing is overruled for 
good in the onfl-y-stands as a pyramidal demonstration 
of the negational or temporary nature of what we 
term sin or evil. According to tlio light which T receive 
on these (luestions, every thing that ever occurred has 
accomplished some *good end — always more good. 
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than evil. Death is a terrible visitation, that is, to all 
external aj>pcarance; but the individual is truly born 
again. • Jnsr above a sharp thorn, the bud bursts open, 
and a flower uulolds. So every sorrow einbosonis a 
joy — every grief is accompanied by some l)eiieticeiit 
provision to mitigate its intensity, and secure a good 
result. Ware have at last turned in favor of human 
freedom. Family or local troubles have been greatly 
dtmiiiished by the art of w'ar. Hut now, these vestiges 
of a protracted night of barbarian ignorama? and patri- 
arclial error, are, one by one, melting, like tlie ice that 
fetters the spring-time rivulets, and all will soon be 
converted into a mighty ocean of never-ebbing ])ea(‘o. 
The morning sun shines, out over the kindling skies of 
the horizon ; tbe millennial era is imperceptibly stealing 
over the world. The night has been eventful. !M(ai 
have groped their way in darkness. Horrid, dreams 
have flitted aeross tbe sleeper's mind ; ainl moral shep- 
berds liave hailed them as the reflections of some dis- 
turbed and oflended Divinity. Hut the ehill incss and 
darkness of the niglit gradually subside, and a nf to 
d*-yffi?tml!o7i sheds its celestial rays, kindling with rich- 
ness and wisdom, over the slumbering millions; and, 
lo! as the sprwig day dissipates the mists and gloom of 
winter, so “ old things paks away, and all tilings become 
NEW.” Errors, like tlie shadows of escai>ing clouds, 
will disappear when the “ Sun of liighteonsness"— of 
wisdom, truth, and brotherly love — sliall send its all- 
scarebing light and healing warmth into their mi(|Bt. 
AVill you not, then, take a liiglier position in the moral 
grades of tlie Bpiritual universe? I know you will. 
Like the eccentric comets, men primarily pursue strange 
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paths in their revolutions around the Central Source of 
Eight. But all truth is analogous — all principles immu- 
table. Therefore, just as certain as the comet# finally 
becomes a beautiful planet, and rolls harmoniously in 
the orbit of order ; so icertainly will humanity event- 
ually glide into the sphere of harmony and into the 
paths of eternal rectitude. 

llumanity may be viewed from two positions: one 
affords pleasure, the other coTifusion ; one yields 
true estimate of the whole human family ; the other, 
distracts our sympathies and seems to substantiate the 
theological tlieor}’ of man’s tallen nature. 

The best Christian scholars obtain their worst imj)res- 
sions of man by constantly viewing him from unfavorable 
positions and in the most incongruous lights; while 
the rationalistic pliilosopliers, having obtained more 
expanded and reasonable concei)tions of things, con- 
template the human family with increasing satisfaction. 
It may be illustrated by supposing two individuals 
going forth to examine a landscape. One takes bis 
])osition at a ])oint of observation from which the eye 
ean survey the entire combination of objects, trees, 
rocks, flowci'S, mounds, mountains, lights, and shades, 
which serve to constitute the most captivating exhi- 
hition of beautiful V'cnery. The other places himself 
in immediate contact with the constituents of the scene. 
AVo may now suppose that these individuals enter into 
eonversatitm, through the ageiiey of speaking trumpets, 
and commence describing what each actually observes 
and enjt'vs. The man from the distanee, hailing the 
other who is in direct conneetten with the scone, asks : 
“What do you seei” lie replies, “Oh, such discord 
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and trouble I I wish myself away !” ‘‘ What, froFrt 
that c-hanning prospect?’’ exclaims the man in tlie 
distance. Indeed, I do,” re-ponds the other. *‘T can 
not a(h'ance a single stop without woumling my limbs 
end lacerating my feet. Jnsurinunntable rocks j 'resent; 
themselves; and the narrow pass is overgrown with 
j'oisouous we(*ds and thorny vines. Rough and angu- 
lar shapes are visible all around. Wln^n I look up, [ 
Oia&iscarcely see the sunlight-' so dense ami gloomy is 
the foliage. Even tlie bir<ls have forsaken this disimd 
retreat. And the ravines seem so dark and miry, 1 
think tlie serpents brood tlierein.” 

The ntluT o))server, not appreraaiing the troubles his 
friend thus enumerates, asks: *^>0 you not see any 
bcauliful llowois grov.ing*^along tlie path, and musical 
streamlets leapifjg through the thicket'” 

“()h, now lh.:d you sp(»ak of tluan, I (‘onfess I do,*' 
rcs[)onds the friend ; “•hut I can not en joy any thing- - 
Tijy lle.-!i is wiMiiab.-d, and my spirit is laligned ami 
pelled, by the coii.-tanr eifort to siirnioniit craggy ae^ 
elivities and thorny pronioiiiories. 1 will scat mvMrif 
in this gloomy place — tliongh 1 imieli tremble to rcmaiit 
— while you describe this rcpii!.-ive seem* as it a]>poars 
to you from your st ami-point.” 

We may now suppose Mie man in the distama* re])ly- 
ing thus: “Taking, as I do, a free and eompreliensive 
view of the whole- made up, as it undoubtedly is, of 
the wliich you have just descriheil — 1 mu.-t con- 
fess that I never beheld a im»re pru-fcct exliihition of 
harmonious beauty. Tlu? y'/o/.v may he ('xceedingly 
rnufjhhi Z/’/Av? ; hut, to tSic over-seeing eye, the v'hule 
disiilays <lesign, order, ]>r«»j>ortion^ uml variety. The 
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dense foliage seems like swelling waves of green, about 
to burst Irom surplus, life. Tlie craggy rocks lend a 
variation and strength to the seerie; while the^toprnost 
boughs of the stalwart oaks, just catching the rays of 
the rising sun, shed forth a subdued light over the sur- 
rounding objects, which no j)encil can impart to can-* 
vas, or language describe. Do not — I pray thee — do 
not condemn ihi parts when they are so manifestly 
essential to the final development of an liarmotrfinis 

w/io/ff r 

So the case stands to-day between rationalists and 
supernaturalists. The former view humanity from a 
position wlihdi enables them to tolerate, to love, to pro- 
tect, yea, to admire, the part^ or the Indtriduals^ for 
the sake of the variety anti grandeur of the whole ; 
while the latter— the clergymen of Christendom and 
their followers — knowing comparatively nothing of the 
grand scheme of existence, devote themselves to the 
defamation and classical execration of the minor par- 
ticulars as the only method of alterinfj tlie entire body 
to suit the ex|)rcssioii they think it sliould wear. AVIiat 
would you think of an intelligent merchant taihu* who 
liad (rome to the iH)}»ular clerical conclusion, that 
pattern was trul}" orthodox ; and insists Aliat evenjlmhj 
ahonld Teizr the estahlhhal *she <r?id shaped yannent 
and no other? AVhat would you say? Would you 
alter your body to suit the pattern ? Or, the pattern to 
suit your body ? “ The latter, of course,’’ you reply. 

Xow, the snpernatiiralists say, that utl shoidd and shu-l 
Wear their pa1f>.rn. And all the froubU* tliere is, be- 
tween the pulpit and the people, arises Irora the theo- 
logical cutting ^[^•carving of individuals in order to 
7 * 
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make the dne orthodox pattern suit all degrees and 
shades of mind. 

13nt iriimanity is a Tree. Its roots begin far down 
in the* constitution of Nature, where the Germ was 
originally deposited. It commeticed its upward growth 
many ages since. It grew onward in straight lines, until 
tlie period arrived for the putting forth of divers<; 
branches. The lowest limbs were gigantic, replete with 
thec^ny projections, reaching hir out into tlie air. casting 
deep shades on the earth. I>ut the branches become 
smaller, and more beautiful, as the jirngnssion of 
refinement increases. The tree is not yet fully devel- 
oped. But already the birds of heaven alight on its 
highest boughs, and the beams of the rising Sun — the 
bright herald of the approarching crisis — illuihinate those 
tiny leaves which tremblingly unfold their receptive 
vessels and lay their faces against the firmament. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FOURTH REVIEW. 


The theological fabric. — Liberties with an infalliblo Word. — Tlib para- 
doxical compound. — Points of agreement with Swedenborg. — The 
devil improved. — Things and Powers. — Evidences of the existence of 
sin.— No Law of Right established. — Propositiona analyzed. — The 
doctrine of blaming. — Governments; their object — ^The false issues 
of theology. 

In the present discussion/ it is deemed proper to 
define pofiition which I at present occupy respecting 
it. My i>osture is that of a reviewer and spectator. 
A master-builder is now engaged in constructing a the- 
ological fabric. My business is to observe the process ; 
to see whether any new principles of ethnological archi- 
tecture arc truly developed ; to observe the timbers of 
thought as they arc one by one adjusted ; to see whether 
the materials are sound and skillfully prepared; and 
to ascertain what the structure is good for when com- 
pleted. You wiH, theretbros perceive that I am not 
now at liberty to turn away, as my soul truly yeanis to 
do, and unfold, to your mental vision and appreciation, 
the “house not made with hands/’ wdierein reside tlie 
immortal truths and eternal revelations of the living 
God. But I must, as in the capacity of humanity's 
advocate, devote my present moments to a critical in- 
spection of the sonaewhat n£W form of Conservatism 
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which Dr. Dnshnoll h now giving hirth to — or the now 
theologic fabric which he is now erecting — on the old 
ijupemajural founchition. 

“Know tliypclf. pri'sunio not Ood to sonn; 

Tlio prcpcr .*jlu(ly of mankind is man.” 

On the broad, democratic, and rationalistic principle 
that scripture is given by insjuration,” I am moved 
to select the foregoing passage according to the inspira- 
tion of Alexander Pope. 

This text requires no expounding; only a practical 
application. It comes to me, on tliis occa^ion, as being 
higlily applicable to you all in general, and to the 
champions of Supornaturalism in particular. It is not 
necessary for me to undertake to convince yon of the 
immense value of personal knowledge ; to persuade yon 
that moral and intellectual powers are ])rf»portionate to 
education ; or, tliat u/notunme is the ])arcnt of what 
men term sin'’ and misery. These an? familiar facts; 
requiring no argument; snggf>tiiig no controversy, i 
will, therefore, pro(ieed [m. sently to sliow why this text 
is particularly a]»plicabIo to supernaturalists. 

The fourth lecture of tl)C course, on su])ernaturalism, 

as opposed to natu^aH^m, was delivered by J)r. I> 

on last Sabbath evening. * His text w'as taken from the 
twentieth verse of the eighth cha])tcr of Romans — as 
follows : For tlie creature was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who liath subjected 
tJje same in l)op«?.” 

The Lecturer considered this passage, w’hen taken in 
eonncction with the brace of verses on either side of it, 
to embody the statement of ijian’s relations and 
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fi])nn(lonn C' t to llic various kiiuls aiul flt^iroos of sin, 
a* (1 also to lliCi supernatural syste»ii of redemption, 
(iod lijicl intro<1uml into this world man’s 
especi.il heiielit and .silvation. • 

dlie Lecturer shows liiinsclf to ho (]uite afc home in 
liis profession ffs‘ .Dorfnr o/* />//•/// /V//. Lccaiiso, on 
announcing the text, he reftTred to the fact, that the 
pass:me had puzzled nearly all tlio Kngli>h commenta- 
tors as to its true signiiication. In his opinion, the 
three or fiuir versos in that department of Lanrs epistle 
to the Itomans, liad not as yet heen ]iroperly appro- 
hcruh'd ov reiKh red. Consef]uently, although he ])re- 
siimed not to give tluj true Interior and infallible 
import, yet he doctored the j^»as>agcs to his own 
preconceived impressions ofti’uth, and made them read 
as follows." 

For mutual meditation and enlightenment, I am 
again moved to solicit your attention to an inconsist- 
ency. Iiicon>isti iicies or contradictions should he ,-tiidi- 
ouslv avoided as evils that injure tlie lone ami health 
of the understanding. T allude to the strange idea 
that yh/7 /7/A' texts, or iinperfeet rendering of texts, can 
he fimnd to exist in a hook whieh is r» coinmemled. and 
dogmatically foreed upon us, as an revelation. 

I must repeat, anfl pray for nu answer to, these ques- 
tions: If the llihle is the /)f/;/r>7 Word of God, how 
came the above text to l)e 'ntqh rftvih/ translated i Or, 
if it be admitted that linsluiflf rendered the 

passage for lhe*tirst time e<irreeily, then, I ask. How 

* It Is regarilod as nou-esseiitial (<» an uiiilvrsiaudiuij of wliat 
■ucceeds, as the sequel develops the Loctiirer^s xncuning. 
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can we place onr faitli, our liopes, and eternal destiny 
upon tlie statements of a book which is j)roved thus 
to have* been giving mankind wrung impressions for 
eighteen centuries ? 

The alteration of meaning is very important. Tlie 
positive or imperative tense, shall,'’ is removed by a 
single sweep of the pen, and the mere word ‘‘ may is 
substituted, which so exceedingly weakens the ponsihU- 
of man’s final re^lemption from sin, that hundre<l.s 
of human souls — who have been louir sustaified i)V the 

cT 1/ 

supposed positive protutKC of (lod that .v/Vi shall be 
ultimately subdued and destro3'e<l — have now nothing 
left to think of but disap]»oiiitiiient and moral despair J 
Again, I ask, can a fnUlhle translation of a text be 
eoTisisteiit with an infallib?e Word ? 

By way of criticism, I am compeIh*d by truth to 

pronounce Dr. B ’s last discourses a splenditl tirade 

against, and a learned defamation or vilitication of, the 
human character. It portrayed the supposed inicjuities 
of the heart of tlie eroature-inan ; and omitted, at 
several junctions, multitmles of dark, dismal, and 
denunciatory thouglits. Tlie Lecturer is truly a hold 
advocate of theological horrors and dogmatism. He 
thiiiks man is endowed with the will power to he an 
etcrn.al enemy (if he so (h*sires find determines) to the 
living God, and to his moral government. ^Man, In* 
aflirms, is Hnjh rmitunfl^ because be can overcome 
mechanical force, and act outside of, or superior to, lla; 
natural system of cause and ellect: hrorn the mytho- 
h»gic eminence of supernaturalisin, he vociferated this 
church cries against those who dare openly prefer the 
authoritative promptings of natuke to the dicta of 
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dogmatic creeds. It is now manifest what 'description 
of conservatism this inpdern Luther is at present des- 
tined to generate, and possibly to establish.* It is 
composed of the following ingredients : Calvinisfn and 
Arminianism in equal parts; a small portion of the 
conciliatory system of Richard Jlaxter, who had tliC 
celebrated Drs. Watts and DonoKiDGr: for disciples; a 
very little originality of thought; a slight proportion 
of Swedenborgianism ; and about the same quantity of 
Eationalisin, which, being literally interiu'eted, signifies 
an understanding of things as they are. 

The paradoxical <‘haracter of this compound rendei*s 
some explanation necessary. Although it is truly be- 
lieved, tliat wlien the various forms and shades of 
liuman credulity, in supermttiiral mysteries arc care- 
fully weighed, contrasted, and compared, tljc existing 
diftercn<*es between popular creeds will greatly recede 
from view ; the j)rincipal troubles and disputes among 
the clergy, concerning what creed, or particular shade 
of faith, is the most orthodox and infallible, will then 
appear as confouiidlng and astounding only to those 
who can not readily comprehend the iindeviatmg 
action ot psychological principles upon human beings.* 

The rcseinhlancc of Dr. B 's philosophico suj)er- 

natiirali- in to the chief doct*rines of ('alvinisin and 
Arminiaiiism, is visible onlv in the original niodilica- 
tion of the old church which is occaMonally 
attempted at various points of the discussion. Very 

* The subject lu*ro to, receives very partitMjlnr nttoiitioii in tlie 

(ireat llaniioiiiii. vol. III., entitled **The Seer," uni form with this work. 
See the chapters, showing the action of psychological laws among 
religious chieftains. * 
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many Prolcstants will find tlioir coiulition typified by 
tlie mental exliibitioiis ot* the mind under present re- 
view. *lle indicates a strange independence. Soeinns, 
hiinsefV, never atteniptt'd the relbriinition of eliiireli 
doo'iiuis witli 11101*0 ardt>r, or nevir so conspienonsly 
tailed to aceoinplish a reconciliation of difierences 
anionir his own people. He evidently has tasted of 
the frnit of the knowlcdfre-tree, and leels disjaised to 
reject the cardinal mysteries of the Christian faith, as 
held by other denominations ; but he jdaces new incom- 
prehensibilities before the jieople, in his rationalistic 
effort to manifest the doctrine, that the mission of 
Christ w^as dcsimicd onlv to iiitrodiua? a new moral law, 
distinguished from all preceding laws by its superior 
sanctify and pcrfe<‘tioii. There is all the time a mani- 
fest proclivity to trace out some hypothetical coinci- 
dence between the dictations of Reason and the dogmas 
of supernaturalisni. Now the mind, ihns striving to 
act natural and unnatural at the same time, one lini- 
ment affirms its determination to subject all religious 
doctrines to tlic test of Nature ami judgment ; but, 
even before the sentence, containing this affirmation, is 
concl idcd, there comes f«»rtli the contbnnding ideal 
statement, that in Jesus dwelt the fullness of the 
Father — enjoying universal jiower of the (Tinrcli in 
heaven and in earth; that, with logical propriety, the 
Incarnation being thus }»crfcct, may be teniicd ‘-Cod 
in Christ;” and yet, a mental reaction succeeds this, and 
a peculiar combination of words changes all the f'»i*e- 
going into something like the doctrines of ITiiitariani.-m 
— implying, that Jesus was a certain modified imper- 
sonation of the divine spirit of love, and energy- -which 
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eonsiMcrs a siiriilitndo or ns>i]oil:it.ion rf*tlie ImiYiaTi 
('.luiraftor to that by as equivalent to 

tho all-iniportant Salvation, wliidi other clenonihiations 
hold to, hut ivith far more startling interju’otationb at- 
tached to the term. 

The (h'sirc to develop a reamnahh^ basis for the ever- 
lasting support of siipcrnaturalistic doctrines, urged 

Dr. 1> somewhat uneonseioiisly, I think, into tl)o 

Swedenhorgian method of interpreting the Word. 
The s[)iritiial ndations of Christ to (fod and to man, 
ajjpear also slightly ti rigid by the New Cliiireh Doc- 
trines. On this ]»oint the Xew Jernsalem creed, article 
second, is explicit. It states that — Jehovah God him- 
self descended Inun Heaven, ;is Divine Truth, which 
is tile Word, and toi>k npoi! him Human Nature for 
the purpose of removing from man the powers of hell, 
and restoring to onler all things in the sj>iritiial world, 
and all things in the elinrch : that he removed from 
man the jiowers of hell, by combats against and vic- 
tories over tliem ; in which consisted tlie great work of 
liedemptioii : tJiat by the same acts, which were his 
lcm])tations, the last of whicli was the ]Kission of the 
cross, li«* united, in his Humanity, Oivine Truth to 
Divine iJood, or Divine Wisdom to Divine L<>ve, and 
BO reliirnc l into Tils Divinii^ in which he was from 
eternity, t<»gellier with, and in, his (iloriticd Human- 
ity ; whciici' he favver keeps the infernal ]»owers in 
Biihjection to himself: and that all who believe in liim, 
with the nndcrst?miling, from the heart, and dvo ace«»rd 
ingly, will he saved." ^ 

The attirmations of the. Lecturer concerning the pos- 
sibility of evil, as iiKudent to the creation of man, and 
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as bevond tbe power of God to prevent in a realm of 
free moral powers, may be found, diilbreiitly stated, in 
the follmviiiii: Swcdeiiborfjian article of faith: ‘'That 
the iroveriiment of tlie Ltunrs Divine Love and Wisdom 
is the Divine Providence; whicdi is univei*sal, ex(*rcised 
• according to certain lixed laws of Order, and extending 
to the minutest particulars of the life of all men, botii 
of the good and of the evil : that in all its oj>erations it 
has respect to what is intinitc and eternal, and makes 
no account of things transitory, but as they are sub- 
servient to eternal ends ; thus that it mainly consists, 
with man, in the connection of things temporal with 
tilings eternal ; for that the continual aim of the Lord, 
by his Divine Providence, is to join man to himself 
and himself to man, that he may be ajde to give liim 
the felicities of eternal life: and that the laws of per- 
mission are also laws of the Divine Ih’ovidenec; since 
evil can not be prevented without destroying the na- 
ture of man as an ac(!onntahle agent ; and because, 
also, it can not be removed unless it he known, and can 
not bt? known unless it appear; thus that no evil is per- 
mitted but to prevent a greab^; and all is overruled, 
by the IjTjrd’s Divine Providence, for the greatest pos- 
sible good.” „ 

The rcsemblaiiee of Dr; B ’s assertions, rcsjiecting 

the vi^itation of good and evil spirits to man, is very 
well established in Swedenborg’s aflirmations, “that 
man, during his abode in the world, is, as to his spirit, 
in the midst between heaven and lieb, acted upon by 
influences from both ; and thus is kept in a state of 
spiritual equilibrium between good and evil ; in con- 
sequence of which lie enjoys free .will, or freedom of 
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clioice, in spiritual tLiugs as well as in natural, and 
possesses tlie capacity qf either turning liiinself to the 
Lord and his kingdom, or turning himself awffy fi^ni 
the Lord, and connecting liiinsolf with the kingdom of 
darkness ; and that, unless man had such freedom of 
rhuice, the Word would be of no use, the chiircli would 
be a mere name, man would possess nothing hy virtue 
of which he could be enjoined to the Lord, and the 
cause of evil would be chargeable on God himself.” 

Nor does the similitude cease here. Swedenborg 
also generalised the evils of the world — all the sins 
against God and all the infernal spirits; which, when 
combined and estimated in tlie aggregate, he termed 

“ the devil.” Tliis, as we have sc‘en, is Dr. B s 

latest improvement in this oriental myth. But the 
doctrine is capable of >till further amendment. 

On another head, as to the future good and evil (*on- 
sequenees of the character, which men establish fu* 

theinselves in this life, Dr. B , in substance, stated 

the Sweden horgi an doctrine, ‘‘that immediately af er 
death, which is only a jmtting oil’ of the material body, 
never to be resumed, man rises again in a spiritual or 
substantial body, in which he continues to live to eter- 
nity ; in heaven, ifjiis ruling alleetions, a4ul thence his 
life, hav(' been good; and in liell, if his ruling affec- 
tions, and thence his life, have been evil.” 

" The similar appearance of the quantity of Rational- 
ism, referred to as entering into liis conservatism, i> 
discoverable only*in the very equivocal use which Dr. 

B makes of the facility of Reason, as a j^ower 

through w’hich to ol)tain and establish a philosophical 
basis upon which to ri^-st the doctrines of supernatural- 
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ism. Snell nrc llie siii^ns of the times. The wat^ rs arc 
an<l the storm is li«>verinir inuh. The olil 
ehiirelf* is dyiiii;’ — ilyiiin^ from tlio internal convulsions 
accompany in;:: the a|)i)roaeliing crisis of a chronic dis- 
onler, slumhering in the vitals -of ecclcsiasticism — :i 
disease wliich I am impressed to term “Error!” I'he 
result is certain as the ap[»roach of spring. 

That Dr. I» has a perfect ri^lit to alter and trans- 

pose passages of Scripture to .suit the foregone conclu- 
sions of his own mind, is indispntahle. All ren.sonahlo 
and educated ]>ersons — that is to say, all ^Naturalists 
and stcptics, so called — take the same dignilied liber- 
ties with the Bible. But what we object to is this; 
that sneli liberties should he taken hy (*lergymen with 
a Book, wlii(rh is universally believed and rccominendcMl 
by tliem to Le the ami unitUrmhln Revelation 

of God’s will and pr<nnisifs. Tlio Lecturer ])araphrased 
the already sjieciil(Ml text, and tlicn |)roci eded to say, 
tliat in his “ previous discourse lie hail drawn out or 
sketched the supernatural sys em of (iod; which was 
shown to be* a realm of j»owers not governed by mere 
cause and ell'ecl, imt by nuM-lianical forci*, but by tho 
free will and consent of tlie inhabitants of that realm.'’ 
He thought .that that lecture was a proper stepping- 
stone to the general subject of “evil" or “sin,'’ as 
liodied forth in the ]>rcscnt com prehmisive text. Tils 
last discourse, tljcrcft)re, was devoted principally to a 
demonstration of the positive existence <»f sin ; to prove? 
that n»a)i^ hy the ex<*rcisn of his supernatural jiower, is 
tlie chief s<*ni(re of its origin. 

Now, availing niy.sclf of the example and (MUK'edcd 
liberty of paraphrasing a text of Scrijiture, in order to 
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render the nic«Tiin^ more transparent, I will tran&rpr 

the passage in Paul to an expression of Dr. P 's 

cxtraordin.iry theory. • 

Ood, in (•reating‘‘^/;r>?«rer.‘<,” or free moral agents, was 
environed, not willingly, but as a neeessary hichierd to 
man’s creation,- with the tremendous “ possibility ” of ‘ 
evil. Therefore, altlunigh God did not will or desire 
it, yet he was coni]ii»:Ied, by the exigencies of the case, 
to subject all mankind to vanity and to tlie disciplining 
vicissitudes of evil. This possibility of having tiMUihle 
in his moral government God could not ])r“vent, and 
at the same time secure to man the uncontrolled exer- 
cise of his will or moral freedom. Consequently, the 
Deity unwillingly submitted tlw) whole human family to 
the trials and temptations of^sin, indulging the forlorn 

hope’^^ the while that man would see tit to exercise 
his supernatural will-]K)Wcr in the right direction ; and 
tlius be ultimately delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God ! Peliold ! bow emphatically and <leinoiisrratively 

the revelations ot St. Paul prove that Dr. B u a 

true exj'onent of iho great doctrine of siipernatiiralism ! 

The Lecturer said it might apj ear unnecessary to 
undertake to prov§ the existence of evil ; ^uit he deemed 
it indis})ensable to his argument to demonstrate that sin 
9s really in the world. Pationalists, ho said, generally 
denied the existence of sin ; and, therefore, as this sub- 
ject was an opep question, lie would ])roceed to prove 
that sin is a trcniendons and fearful reality. 

In this connection it may be remarked, that the Lec- 
turer did not prove — Avbichhe Ingically and historically 
endeavored to do — the positive existence of evil. Nor 
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did he give any very definite or understandable explana- 
tion of the nature of sin, as a t/iingr in the world ; except 
this oft-repeated assertion, sin is a svpernatnral 
and tremendous realittf. You will observe, iny friends, 
that there is a vast difference between an assertion and 
a demonstration ; a difference betwaen stating a propo- 
sition and proving its utter truthfulness. In just- 
ice to the Lecturer, however, it should be remarked, 
that he did undertake to p^ove the existence of ain by 
mere negatives; by inferences and implication. As 
this effort was the vital principle of his whole discourse, 
I will proceed to examine his several j)Ositions, which 
maybe summed up as follows: He asserted that sin 
exists — first, because we Blame; second, because we 
Forgive; third, because we have Government; fourth, 
because we use Sarcasm ; fifth, because men write and 
love Tragedy. That is to say, men instinctively ac- 
knowledge the existence of sin by Id am in fj, forfjiring^ 
and yocerning. These things, Dr. B thought, suf- 

ficiently proved the tremendous reality of sin. Tljo 
prison, the rack, the gallows, the laws, the municipal 
regulation of societies, and cities, &c., he regarded as 
so many lofty and invulnerable demonstrations of the 
universal existence of the reality of supernatural evil. 
We blame, he said, because there is something wdiich 
W’e know deserves to be blamed; foryive because 
there is wrong which 7ie€ds forgiveness; we govern the 
family and society because individuals are disposed to 
do wrong from their nature ; all government proves, ho 
said, that mankind instinctively confess to the existence 
of a law of right and a tremendous wrong in the world. 
These were the positions assumed by the Lecturer. To 
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a brief examinatitm of these theologic propositions, in 
addition to what I have already said, I now solicit your 
particular attention. 

Question. — /v shi a sxipernatural reality ‘ What 
a tlioii{?ht is tills ! Dogmatism never suggested a more 
dismal idea; neitljer inythoh^gy a more pernicious doc- 
trine ! How came such a thought in the world ? Was 
it introdiicc‘d by tlie friends and students of Imraanity { 
Is it the faith of the noble, the creed of the generous, 

the theory of the wise? Nay! Dr. B quoted 

Theodore Parker, Fourier, Dr. Strauss, the author of 
Festr.8, and Alexander Pope, as so many rationalistic 
voices in favor of a moi*e benevolent and generous doc- 
trine — ^not a more generous doctrine to Dr. B ’s 

definitions. Far from it. Ife denounced it as so] »hist ry 
— as the foolishness of rationalism ; while ///.v faith he 
esteemed as given of fiod and worthy of all acceptation I 

Where, then, did Dr. B— obtain this idea of sin \ 
From a careful analysis of man's nature and motives ? 
Did he draw it from the deep wells of human expe- 
rience? The reply is negative. He obtained it all 
from a book ; from the iJieta of old writers ; from the 
Egyptian darkness of the old theology 1 He talks 
learnedly of wliat^God could and could not do ; how 
the Divine Mind was environed with the '‘fmssilUlty 
of evil” before the world began ; how God wills, hopes, 
and executes; but, of human nature, the Lecturer man- 
ifested the general ignorance wdiich is characteristic 
of the clergy everywhere. Surely, upon the w’^alls of 
the modem Zion, an aiig^ should be permitted- to 
stand; there to proclaim to the clergy of Christendom 
the test iRrhich 1 ha^e selected from Pope. 
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The Lecturer obtained hh extraordinary notions of 
sin from the decayinir catacon\l3s of oriental tlieolopy : 
jind, having systematized the suggestions, lie labors 
diligently’ to bend, to force, and interpret Nature into 
conlirmatory proof of his marvelous assertions. This is 
his method, as it now appears, of aceoin [dishing the 
promised rccohciUatinn between su[>ernatnralisiii and 
rationalistic theories of religion! He says, •‘sin is 
supernatural.” We ask for demonstration. He re- 
plies, because man, tlie free power, ct/n act ualcprutl nt 
of all cause and eliect — superior to all mcehanical f«»r<!e. 
Again, we ask for ])roof. He says. Nature is ]>ound hy 
the laws of necessity. All Tilings, lie asserts, are com- 
pelled to exist according to the mectliaiiism of cans*! 
and effect, and must, thetefore, move as they are acted 
upon or instigated; while the Powers — wliieli are hu- 
man beings, endowed with a free-will or self-determin- 
ing force — are capable of acting superior to or against, 
the laws of nature, and are, therefore, Icgitiinalely 
supernatural. Again — I ask, what can man do con- 
trary to the unchangeable laws of Nature j He rc]»lii s, 
man can build ships, procure powder, load a ])istol, ainl 
shoot his neighbor; also, he can overcome the law of 
gravitation Uy raising a book, ctc.^ all of which phe- 
nomena are supematura'i. Here, then, on this founda- 
tion, Dr. B— rests liis ideas of the supernaturaluess 
of sin. 

But in the second review, I adduced several illustra- 
tions from Nature, showing that volcanoes and coal- 
mines sometima^ do shoot and destroy people ; showing, 
also, that nature, through the instrumentality and me- 
diation of man’s mind, plans and iConstructs ships ; and 
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that a tornado^ in its mi;>:hty strcn^^th, overcomes the 
law of gravitation more oxteusiv'ely and perlectly than 
any liuinan being, notwitligtanding tlie doctrine of freo 

agency. AVliat, then, is sin ? Dr. 13 replies: ifan 

can lie, and cheat, and steal, and innrder; but Nature, 
which is 1)01111(1 by laws of cause and eifect, can not do* 
any thing of this kind. To this I answer, that Nature, 
according lo this delinition, does arunkr through her 
animals and volcanoes. And it seems that insane or ir- 
responsible and irrational men will 1 !l\ and cheat, and 
steal at times, by following out certain mental caprices 
and hereditary pimdivi fit's. Now, I ask : Are these hu- 
man being.s coinniiting siiptmiatiiral sin ? No. ” replies 
Dr. B — , the supernatural sin is committed only wlien 
a human being acts, knowinyff/^ against the law of Right, 
or contrary to the moral law of Cn>d, as was illustrated in 
the vohmtary transgression of the first man.’’ Here, 
then, is the point to settle: — Does man voluntarily, 
from the perversity of his own nature and will, without 
any sufficient extraneous cause, violate the transparent 
and known law of Rigl;,t J I assert that no man does or 
can do this ; for which assertion I am moved to assign 
the folloM’ing potential reasons : — 

There is no un^-crsally recognized law of God — no 
universally received standutd of measurement by which 
to determine right from wrong. This is an impoefant 

fdtcU which Dr. J 3 has utterly overlooked in the 

pending discussion. It is because the race has not yet 
grown to the discovery of this universal law, that the 
world is 80 exceedingly unsettled and ^discordant as to 
wliat Right is. Man, I am impressed to say, does not 
Aote the law of Right. He feels its silent workings in 
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Lis iiiidevelopotl l)t*ing:» witlioiif I'rt in '} / how to inter- 
pret and apj)ly It to liis life. Th^*- imiversal ;hcl, that 
all men have or desire to possess, s<^»ie fixed system of 
Kiglit, is a living proft'ftt againsi tl'e doctrine o{ total 
depravity, and tlic Loctnrer's definition ol‘ sin. The 
lieatheu nations have moral codes which they hold 
sacred a - the laws of God, although tiicse law 6 may he 
unjust and barbarous in the cxtii'ine. 

Before the f har.i[ i<»n of '^upernaturalism |)r'ves the 
wliole race of man t j be subjected to vanity and sin, it 
is first absolutely necessar\ to j)rove beyond all contn)- 
versy, that all mankind ha\e u fixed standard of IlnmT 
— a true law of God, by wl.dch to ikcjk u*e the nature 
and extent of sin — and by which, also, cc/ 'v/ shall 
in his conscience, in all stete.. and eireiims.ances, uner- 
ringly KNOW that he is doing cither right or wrong. 

But I ask. Is there any universal knowledge as to 
Right and Wr<vig? Moses s — ‘‘ an eye for an eye.’’ 
This he recommends as the At//? rffjht. But Jesus 
preaches quite a different doctrine, and teaches us, as 
the law of right, to love oue another.” 

Now, both Moses and Jesus have faithful, conscien- 
tious followers, whose honest convictions of rifj/tt are 
thus antagonistic. In this ea.se — although the disciple 
might, by the exercise of his will-power, violate the 
moral law laid down by the master, — I ask. Where is 
the sin ? In a case of jealousy and revenge, the in- 
volved disciple of Jesus might violate the la w of Im^e; 
but he would, at the same time, if he murdered Im en- 
em.y^ be acting in harmony with the moral law of 
Moses! Thus, according to the Bible standard of 
right, the man who might viclcde the law of God at 
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one os^d, in tho. same proportion, ]>c ohojJnfj it at 

tl» o?Ii».T. .>o\v, "\Vliofc liis ^=ill ? Dr. I? 1 would 

n*])!y, doubtlei tliat 1 , ol*l law of Ood is npw re- 
]>e;dod ; that ]^rifeoi /-//.o of nijhf, under wliicdi sin 
is }>nnisliahlc divid^e<l in tlio Christian dispensation. 
If this position he .-.'SsriiTi^d, rlu ii - I ank, How ea.’ we 
kvow pc ' -etly, 'liar, wlion e violate ih^ ottr ,',f 
we are doini? someth iiijir p-^sitivoly (vjoioMt ,Iie law of 
God ? II can we he perfci .!y ceriain that the ?sew 
Testament is the *\*oi\i of God ? Surely, the doetoi’s of 
divinity openly contess i< to be sick, out of oivhir, and 
wrongly translated in jdaecs! Under this ne\. dispen- 
sation, Dr. B says, that .tc/* is contrayv to the 

moral government of G d. • lienee, on man’s part, 
when comi..Itted, it is a supernatural si i. But hero let 
me inquire; Is it p siii vhcii a man acts from the con- 
viction that he is doi..g Hgl^^? Certainly no! Why? 
Because, if it wore in all t a super* ataral and pun- 
idiahle sin to eomiiiit nnirder, how many cA 
according to this rule, would taffer llie eternal conse- 
quences thereof for the deliberate method, which they 
almost everywhere sanction and adopt, of mimlering 
the ci'innnal^ immediately after prayers, by the har- 
barous process of sttangulatioa! Do they forgive their 
enemies? Do, they, when the assassin’s knife enters 
the heart, breathe forth — “Father, forgive him?"’ If 
one man murdera another, with the jircsiding convic*- 
tion that he is d#ing right; then, in this instance,— I 
ask. Is the murderer knowhighj acting against tlie 
moral law ofQod? Nay; because he would be act- 
ing fW>m the motive or love of right at the moment ; 
although the deed, in fact, may be unequivocally and 
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manifestly wrong. I urge these points in cnh*r to 
demonstrate the fact ^ which kns been conltsscd, tliat 
mankfnd can not be universally subjected in sin or 
wrong hccause thvre €x!sfi< no nni^^eraaUy vccoyai::. d 
principle of right whereby to judge the world. 

Dr. B affirms mankind to be naturally to go 

against the law of right. Now, on the ground of educa- 
tional bias— on the presumption that he is thc'ologieally 
prejudiced and darkened as to llio real nature and 
psychological organization of man — we may h*t this 
defamation of humanity pass, with the exhortation, ut- 
tered in all deference, that he forthwith sets to the music 
of practice the text quoted from Pi>pe. Because, to say 
that man naturally exerts his will-power again.';! the 
moral law of God, is to assert that which all the race 
proves to be exceedingly erroneous and j)einicious. 
One man thinks it is right to hold slaves; another, that 
it is wrong. One feels justified in hanging the crim- 
inal ; another, only when he ojfposvn the custom with 
all his might. One thinks the Sabbath to be a divine 
institution, which must be devoted excludvcly to 
church-going purposes ; another, conscieniiously, doc*s 
not believe any thing of the kind. 'J'lie Jew is as con- 
scientious irr selling merchandise, #when Christian^ j;re 
going to church, as the Cbristiati is justified, in his edu- 
cational conscience, in trading on S^urday, when the 
Jew reverently retires to the synagogue. Of the 
universal disagreement as to the nature of sin, Dr. 

B has, in the work heretofore alluded to (p^ g^ -17;, 

acknowledged himself perfectly aware., speaking 
of the indeterminate use of laiijguage, he says : — ** 1 h^ 
word am is of this description, end most persons seem 
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to imagine that it names a given act or state, about 
which there is no diverskitv of understanding;. Contrary 
to this, no two minds ever had the same impression of 
it. The whole pg^sonal history of every man, his acts, 
temptations, wants, and repentances; his opinions of 
God, of law, and of personal freedom ; liis theory of 
virtue, his decisions of the question, whether sin is an 
act, or a state; of the will, or of the heart: in fact his 
whole theology and life will enter into his impression 
of this word ahij to change the quality and modify the re- 
lations of that which it signifies. It will also be found, 
as a matter of fact, that* the interminable disputes 
of the theologians on this particular subject, ori;;inate 
in fundamental diftercnces of •view concerning the na- 
ture of sin, and are themselves incontestible proofs that, 
simple as th^ word is, and on the lips of everybody (as 
we know it to be), there is yet no virtual agreement of 
meaning connected with the word.” This is a very 
ralhmal confession. All the different governments, 
different laws, different religious sects, and systems of 
managing the bodies and souls of men, are so many 
evidences that mankind are striving, yearning after the 
Eight; that they are not yet progressed to that point 
of unity where Munivenal standard of justice and 
equity can be perceived and adoi)tcd, coextensive with 
the human family. 

Second proposition : That sin is proved to exist, 
hccauso we instjnetively blame mankind.” It is my 
iinj;re>8ion that Idatnc is a complete proof of iriairs 
ifjnoranee of man. The wise and noble mind is lenient; 
the foolish man is always blaming. Jesus, Galileo, 
Columbus, everybody, have been the victims of blame. 
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Does Dr. remember how the pious and Oiristiau 

inhabitants of London rose iip^iu holy horror against 
IlEMryd, M'lio had tlio audacity to invent street-lainjis ? 
The s\in had gone down, and the n\pon'*Bhed none of 
lier accustomed radiance ; and so tlie genius of lleining, 
in the exercise of his supernatural will, constructed and 
substituted UghU at proper intervals throughout the 
city. But he was hlamed for sinning against God. 
Impious, self-determining man ! But why was he 
blamed? AVhy, because he was usurping tlie preroga- 
tives of the Creator! Does not the Bible distinctly 
affirm that the Lord had made two lights; one to rule 
the day, ihe other the night? And did not Heming 
act, in exercising his freedom, against the consummate 
omniscience of Deity? Puny, presumptive, audacious 
man ! how richly he deserved hlanie for such a manifest 
commission of the supi'rnatural sin ! 

Dr. Bushnell said that the people W’ere so perfectly 
conscious of being personally sinful, and of deserving 
hlame^ that they would come to the church every Sun- 
day to have it preached to them, and would jmy for it 
too! This was “the unkindest cut of all.” But let 
us think of the statement. The priests bear rule, and 

the people love to have it so. If Pr. B were a 

careful student of huinati nature, he would discover 
quite different reasons for human actions. The people 
go to church because they need diversion ; because they 
wish to be ])Opular in business; because they desire to 
see and to be seen. It is true that, now’ and then, a 
person attends the sanctuary for instruc tion ; not so 
particularly for the purposes of being blamed. But 
they become accustomed, how-eve?, to th^ perpetual 
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defamation of the human character, and think there is no 
remedy for the evil. When Baxter first preached ‘'in- 
fant damnation” to the Englisli mothers, they cose up 
en masse against him; but he was a “ doctor of •divin- 
ity,” and hence, sfJ()n succeeded, by quoting Greek and 
Hebrew passages and eminent commentators, in quell- 
ing tlie rebellious congregation. The mothers finally 
became tranquil, and ultimately consented to-^y quite 
cheerfully “ to be blamed,” and to hear preached the 
diabolical and imaginative dogma. 

The Lecturer said he would like to see how a ration- 
alist, who believed that all things and men were con- 
trolled by the laws of cause and effecd, would bear the 
malicious taunts of an urchin who might be supposed 
to be thrusting a pin in the skeptic’s back. That would 
be a case of “manifest misdirection,” as the rationalist 
defines sin. Would the rationalist regard it in the same 
light as he would the pricking of a splinter from tl.o 
back of the pew? “JCo,” said ho, “the rationalist 
would hlaine the boy,” as the self-determining cause of 
the disturbance, and disturb the congregation by his 
cries. To this I can only oiler my own method of 
practicing the principles of a generous rationalisid. In 
the first place, I should jnty the urchin for being sufli- 
ciently unfortunate in his })hreiiologieal cliaraetor to 
be capable of feeling like thus tormenting and disturb- 
ing another individual. In the second place, I should, 
without harboring any revengeful feeling, break up tlie 
immediate relatibiis subsisting between the youtli and 
myself, citlier by removing myself from tlie locality, or 
else the youth, as the cause of the supposed uneasiness. 
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To this matter the doctrine of Bupeniatnral blame docs 
not apply ; it is all cause and cUcct. 

As atiothcr department of this iiitcrcntial effort to 
prove fliO existence of evil, I)r. ” — — referred to tlie 
liypothetical fact, that everybody is out of friendship 
• with themselves — perpetually self-ac^cusing and sclf- 
Idaming; which was considered suflicient evidence of 
their internal guiltiness and moral obliquity. A little 
real knowledge of tlie teachings of phrenology would 
have solved this problem. In nearly all cases of ex- 
treme lieJf-vondtmnation or blame, it will be found that 
the individuals thus affected, either have received, 
through hereditary descent, a defective mental consti- 
tution, or else are the victims of some atrocious system 
of ethics and theology. ' Daily walking about the 
streets, there is a man who bedieves be lias committi*d 
the un^mrdonahlc ahi ! Of cmirse, he is. under (constant 
solf-accvmtum — as a being eternally condemned of 
God. Xow, I ask, where did he obtain so horrid an 

idea? Surely, not from Ids own sinful, depraved na- 

ture. Quite tlie contrary. lie is a victim of C/turr!,- 
hndhj — a mysterious and inconipreliensible system, 

which Dr. J* is lalniring to rescue Ironi the aj)- 

proaching flood of intelligence iu}d re|>ublicanism, 

which is hourly rising Inkier and higher against the 
combined forces of Cliristcndom. 

In the thirteenth contiiry, there sprang np in Italy, 
and w’as thence propagated tliroiighont almost all the 
countries of Europe, a d(.momination of diristians, 
called the WiiirjM.KS. Their the<»logy (like Dr. Ibish- 
nell’s siipernatiiralisni) taught tlicm to spurn and dis- 
like themselves, and to defame the human character in 
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every conceivable manner. Persons of both sexes, and 
all ranks and ages, ran through the i)iil)lic streets with 
v)h ij[)s ill their liands, lashing their liodies with^the most 
astonishing zeal^itf!^ severity, with the hope of obtain- 
ing, by their voluntary mortification and outward pen- 
ance, the divine mercy and salvation for themselves and 
others. This sect taught, among other Christian doc- 
trines, t\\tiif a(jelhttio7i was a virtue of equal magnitude 
with the haptii<mal ceremony and the other sacramental 
proceedings, and was called the baptism of blood ! Now 

will Dr. B assert that jftujellatloyi was a proof 

that the people were internally conscious of deserving 
blame ? My impression is, that he must assume this 
psychological position ; because his last discourse, which 
I am now examining, was as clear an instance of pre- 
meditattid theological jlagellation of the Iniman soul as 
was ever instituted or practiced by the religious Wliip- 
pers themselves. 

The long pilgrimages, made by the pagan and early 
religious sects, were regarded by the Lecturer, as an- 
other evidence of instinctive sense of wrong or evil to 
be atoned for, through sacrilicial agency. IIow sui)er- 
ficial is this conclusion ! Let us see. Alohainmetl, for 
example, esteeinud Mecca as the horizon of his spiritual 
experience. He recommended it as such to his dis- 
ciples. He loved the city and its beautiful retreats. 
It was his sacramental altar; the tahU upon which he 
first broke the bread and gave the wine to his con- 
scientii)us followers. lie did not command his people 
to make a julgrimage to the city once a year. But 
those who lived in the days of Mohammed were first 
led to the sacred fiave from their affection for its relig- 
8 « 
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ions associations. The next generation considered it ini 
estnblished custom^ forever to be observed ; the next, a 
chft'j. to be discharged at all hazards; the next, a p* n- 
analogous to all religious ceiV*"^onies, quite indis- 
])onsablc to the eternal salvation and beatification of 

the soul ! Thus, Dr. B should have been 7)ior(i 

})hiIosophical, and discovered a better explanation of 
the causes of si'Jf-conde^nnation and of self-imposed 
afflictions; except in those eases where an enlightened 
conscience in reality feels offended. 

I come now to another proposition : That sin exists 
"because we forgive. All the impressions which I have 
received on that head, amount to this cotidusion : that 
revenge and forgiveness are almost hraiJurs ; born 
of the prolific parent, Ignorance. There is no such 
a thing, philosophically and properly considered^ as, />>/*- 
giveness. A revengeful person is one wlio, from his 
peculiar temperament and organization, can not easily 
control his passions; he gives blow for blow — takes an 
eye for an eye — and thus feels that the ends of justice, 
according to his d(‘finition, arc at once fully and per- 
^fectly Satisfied. But a forgiving person is one who 
feels injured; he feels offended, he feels you to be 
decidedly in his debt, and will hmg r«inember it; but 
he controls his passions, easily, and in a commendable 
degree, and says, ‘‘no matter, I will not hurt you in 
return, ray friend — oh, nol 1 forgive you — I can speak 
words of kindness to you and feel them, too.” Nnw, 
this is all the forgiveness wdiich is at yet known nr 
developed in this world. The forgiving person smiles 
and stabs. AV^e ai e told to speak kind words to those 
we consider our enemies; because, forsooth, those mild 
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ficntCHoes ‘‘heap coals of fire upon the offefider’s head.” 
This is highly gratifying to the forgiving individual ! 
He forgives in order to be all the more revenged. ?so\v 
I am impressed Jo^^nsidcr hlome^ revenge^ and such 
fcn'glmnes^^ as fhe legitimate children of Ignorance. 

Forgive your enemies ; love them that curse you,”, 
&c. ; but I thank God that I can behold, in the ap- 
proaching era, a more transcendent state of Tnorals — a 
state, in which the pure and wise, and high-minded 
man can not he injured or offended! Nothing to for- 
give; for there is no offense! The nohle parent does 
not feel offended at the little infant; though it might 
cause some dreadful accident or injury. Men and 
crimes are quite different things. The little bee makes 
honey; but, if molested, itM’ill also sting. 

I pass on to anotiier proposition: Tkat all govern- 
ment pvemppo^eH the existence of sin hi the icorld. 

Here, again, I am moved to pronounce Dr. B in 

transparent error. For governments manifestly pre- 
suppose tlie existence of ignorance, imbecility, and 
diversity of inclinations on the part of the people. An 
intelligent man, as ali’eady shown, is a law him- 
^df ! A moral and well situated man needvS !io con- 
stables, no prisons, no gallows, to keep him in the paths 

of rectitude and righteousircss. Dr. 13 thonglit, 

that, granting the doctrine of cause and effect be true 
and applicable to man, children should be left to unfold 
in the family like flowers in the garden ; giving forth 
their native odors, without the farce of family govern- 
ments. But tlie fact, he thought, was quite to the con- 
trary. He asserted that man was a self-determining 
power; that the fjimily arrangements \vere made as a 
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proof of tho expectation of evil as a consoqnenee oi 
necessity of such freedom. This [loint I will not r.o\} 
disoute. I For I behold mountains of ignorance in funii 
lies and states as to the most G?l‘.ctual and salutary 
inetliods* of developing and governing the individual 
JJut 1 will simply remark, that, in a family whero 
rationalistic spiritualism or the liarmonial philosophy 
has displaced the church theology, and it is truly 
practiced by the pjirents ; the houscdiold regulations are 
arranged so harmoniously, and with so much liberty for 
the play of diverse individual inclinations, that the 
children can have an opportunity to be cultured like 
the flowers, and to unfold the swcioter elements of their 
being, without being molested by the horrid dreams of 
siiperiiaturalism. A judicious and philosophical hus- 
bandman wdll fence in his gardens, that no cattle or 
swine may disturb tlio growing vegetation ; even so the 
philosophical j>arent would put a family government 
for the purpose of ])roteeting the inward liarmony from 
unnecessary and iiniiaturfil molestation. 

The other evidences of sin in the world, which Dr. 

^Ibousidered under the head of Sarcasm and 

Tragedy^ I am moved to i>ass by as rcfiiiiring no special 
comment. In .alluding to the passage^ in Shakospoare, 
the Lecturer asked, whether “ Lady Mae])cth would 
have exclaimed, in the .agimics of a stricken conscience, 
‘Out, damned spot!’ if there were no ‘dammed spot’ 
which existed to smite her for her voluntary transgres- 
sions?” This question would appear in its true import- 
ance and legitimiito force if I should ask: — When a 
man, afflicted with a bad circulation of blood, retires, 
and falling asleep, is heard to labor jvith the idea that 
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a wfHurd is upon liis breast — commonly callc:l t!ie 
iiyit-mare or incubns — wonltl that man be ti:iis 
troubled if there were no vulture there ? Tlie^ reader, 

I think, will ap|iK;'J#fend my ineaninjf. Dr. • H 

aHirincd that Tf^ajijedy is a manifestation of, and co!i- 
tention between, right and wrong! while all natural# 
intellects regard this dc3crij)tion or species of theatrical 
representation as the impersonation of had dr6ams and 
savage cruelties, eharacrteristic of a lovr and barbarous 
stage of civilization. All tragedies are of kings and 

princes.” Dr. B ailirincd, in substance, men 

-write and love tragedies, because it is a terrilic dis])lay 
of, and combat between, sin and goodness.” Ihit I 
think, men write and love tragedies, hccause, to the 
revengeful mind, they are sftblime, and to the undevel- 
oped imagination, exciting. Again, lot it be repeated, 
if the Lecturer would but receive the exhortation of 
Pope to “study man,” and leave the high truths per- 
taining to the “ Lord of Hosts” for subsequent investi- 
gation, he would certainly become less theological and 
more rationalistic. The cause of truth would he thus 
advanced. 

This discussion was commenced, apparently, with a 
perfect, though ^arefully expressed, assurance of per- 
sonal competency to philos^^phically prove the super- 
naturalness of sin, and the necessity for a supernatural 
])lan of redGmi)lioii. But tlie ellbrt thus far has utterly 
failed. He can not intelligibly and de(risively detcr- 
mitj^ what sin is; because there exists no unicepsdUjf 
rvcofjn izaJ miandard of ffoodnt^'ta. S iirely, the di'calogue, 
and tlie Cliristian Bible, do not constitute a universally 
recognized standard ; for every ch rgyman in Christen- 
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dom entertoilns different conceptions of Right, obtained 
by reading tlie same identical book and cominaiid- 

inents. 'Until, therefore, Dr. B ascert.iins, beyond 

ad dispute, what the law of Go&xt^J^solutely and eter- 
nally is; and until that law is acknowledged all over 
utlie world as the only admissible and everlasting crite- 
rion of Right ; it will remain unqualifiedly impossible 
for him fo supernaturally define what sin is, or to con- 
vict the wliole creation as being made subject to vanity, 
and men as voluntary aliens to the Lord of Hosts. 

In conclusion, Dr. B urged, quite logically from 

his premises, the peoidc to avail themselves forthwith 
of the redemptive plan of salvation. They were, he 
affirmed, all convicted of the tremendous reality of sin, 
and should, therefore, immediately set about [some- 

thing of which, I venture to affirni, not ten of the en- 
tire congregation had tlie least adequate conception]. 
Ilis theology is not only timc-sancjtificd, but measurably 
popular. It acknowledges no necessary connection 
with, or dependence upon, either nature or common 
sense. It j)rofesscs to be established upon a basis en- 
tirely Supernatural. It takes iio practical and benefi- 
cial cognizance of the social and natural wants of 
mankind; but merely enjoins faith iiji certain abstract 
dogmas and rncomprbhcnslbilities, which have already 
divided the world into petty sects, and spread hostility 
and discord throughout the land. Whereas, if Dr. 

B would but study mankind more, I know he 

would “blame” less, and bccoTnc of far“ greater service 
to the rising generations. By an adequate knowledge 
of phrenological science, and the law of hereditary 
transmission of qualities, he would be enabled to judge 
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manlviiifl with a righteous judgment, and to •teach the 
people how to avoid ety:ailing nnhealthy and vicious 
constitutions upon their olFspring.* But tremhlhig for 
the safety of doctrinj?. i^flsed upon a supernatural •touii- 
dation, the Lcctnifer discourages the investigation of 
Jsature and her laws; and frowns, dogmatically and 
sarcastically, upon nearly all the splendid and valuable 
discoveries which raiionaliHtAs and researchers have ex- 
humed from the deep vaults of universal nature. In 
reply to the Lecturer’s concluding earnest and prayer- 
ful appeal to the people, that they should forthwith 
mail themselves of the redemptlee seheme^ and turn all 
their love and attention to the Lord, I am impressed to 
partially neutralize it in the reg-dor's mind, by quoting 
the following impressive pafable, written by Leigh 
Hunt : — 

Abou Ben-Adhom—may his tribe increase ! — 

Awoke one ni"lit from a sweet dream of peace, 

And saw, within the iiioonli^ht of his room, 

Making it rich, and like a lily bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gobi. 

Exceeding poatre liad made Heii-Adliom bold, 

And to the vision in tlie room iio said: 

“ What writest ihon ?’* The vision raised its head. 

And, with a look, made nil of sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘‘ThS numos of thu^j^c who love tlic Lord.** 


* Sec chapters on the action of psychological laws, ns applicable to 
the generation and improvement of tiiO human typo, in <3rcat Harinonia, 

vol. III.; also ill the Edinburgh Journal, edited by Combe; also in the 
Educational System of A. Bronson Alcott. of Boston, Massaehusotta. 
This mind is most worthy of the attention whiHi lias been bestowed 
upon more popular por.sonages. llis spirituality ofchar.ieter render him 
a natural exponent of the psycliological laws of K lucation, whicli tlie 
shepherds of the land should more fully comprehend. 
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“ Arfd is mine one ?** said Al>ou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Roplit‘d the angi*l. Abou spoke inoro low, 
jl3ut clieorly still, and said: ” I ‘pra}' theo, then, 

\Vritu ino as one who loves his fcllow-ineii.’* 

^ The angel wrote and vanished, night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names which love of God had blest, 
And lo! Bex-Aduem*s name led all tub best. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FIFTH REVIEW. 

R'.conoiliiJtion imprppiljlp. — Tlio end of eoiitrovcrsy. — The cfTort to 
prove the text. — Moiikii.d vilified. — Nee* Fs-iry for the nioditinc of 
rcdcniptioTi. — Patc'iit remedies end Pr. Piishmirs conclusions. — No 
nniversjilly rcccguizod standard of Right and Wrong. — Nature as 
it is. 

• 

Dr. Bustixei.l lias now aftained the siiinmit of the 
philosophical arirnniont, in favor of siiponiatnralism, 
and again.'^t the rationalistic theories of religion. In 
the progress of the effort, man and nature liave been 
constantly referred to ns living wittiosse.s and demon- 
strations of the supernatund faith and theory. The 
woiing minds of the coiigrcgutimi, and the skeptical 
members of all |>rofe.S'ions, Avere to receive, from this 
natiiralisti<^ argiiiiieiit, iimple s.atisfaetion. that nothing 
hilt suj)eriiaturali:^n can he the truth. The Rationalist 
was, in the commencement, ^promised a jdiilosojdiical 
domousl ration of the practicability of (iod in Christ, 
of tlie atonenuMit, of the rcdem])tive plan of salvation, 
of special ])r<n*idence3, and prayer. To accomplish 
this desirable end, til's modern I-nnKii has relioA'ed 
his mind <»f five disc'tini'ses, the last of which number I 
des'gii to review on tins oc(*asii>ii. 

The apex of the rational or philosophical argument 
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is nov/ rcackecl by this independent elicampion of popu- 
lar tlicology. During tlic ceeentrie march, nothing has 
b»>en neglected which could, in' any conceivable man- 
rer, impeurli the character of bring the entin? 

human family into direct confliction 'Avith the nature 
, and will of God, and with the ineffable harmonies of 
the moral universe, llie Lecturer has labored diligently 
to conviH manhind of the most diabolical sins and 
abominations, lie has said very much calculated to 
weaken the individual in his ]trivate efforts to be and 
to do good ; and has somewhat discouraged those who 
would strive, by the aid of science and spiritual ration- 
alism, to live righteous lives in strict obedience to the 
moral and physical laws of their being. He has, in his in- 
tellectual gyrations, raised ‘the theological telescope, its 
lens deeply colored in the dyes of orthodoxy, and bade 
his hearers look through that beclouded medium, at the 
“ system of nature,” as differing from the system of 
God, and then at the spiritual ‘‘realm of powers” — 
causing the }.)Cople to observe in cither direction the 
illustrations and confirmati(»ns of the supernatural 
creed. And then he hfVcrft'tl the instrument, and bade 
his skeptical hearers to gaze in the opposite direction, 
at mankind in their multifarious sj)irit mil relations to 
the wide expanse of created things. After the Lecturer 
bad ancceeded, as he supposed, in utterly demolishing 
man’s faith in the divinity of man, and (*onvcrtiiig the 
whole system of nature into a perfect pandemonium ot* 
wretched antagonisms to God, then he mounted the 
mins — ascended the falling and crumbUng fabric — and 
said : “ Here, then, I stand — feeling assured that noth- 
ing can shake me from my positioti — and now I offer 
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to manlvind, as a sovereign remedy for all ftin, the re- 
demptive plan of i^alvatjon.” 

The Lecturer said, in concluding his last dfecourso, 
that, he left tlie sul)iec<f at a j^oint where tlie ClM istiau 
])hin of redeniptitfu was seen to be essential to indiviilual 
regeneration. TIic jiresiimption is, therefore, tliat the 
philiisnplihud department of the argument for snper- 
naturalisrn is now C‘om])leted. And, of course, Ve, wlio 
desire to be reasonable and rational beings — and jiro- 
fesscdly candid in our recognitions and valuations oF 
an argument, pro or con^ on any subject — should now 
ask ourselves the questions: — 

First. 11(18 Dr, B proved liationaUsm to he er- 

roneoiis? 

Second. Or^ the Bihle scheme of redemption to he 
irtdispenmhle to peace on earth aiid good vnll among 
im n ? 

IMy impression is, that these essentially important 
points have not been proved — nay, not even apparently 
so; and, therefore, I am moved to present you witli 
the following considerations. 

Before the Lecturer can build a spiritual Zion on the 
scriptural foundation, or befirc he can repaint and re 
embellish the old superstructure, ftnd invite the wlu»le 
human family to take possession, and satisfy them that 
they can live therein in safety and concord forever, it 
is lirst necessary to test and ascertain the condition of 
the premises. The ground-plan should have been far 
removed from the neighborliood of earthquakes. It 
should be firm as a roek ; capable of withstanding the 
surging billows of time; and im]»regnable to the army 
of sciences wdiich pi*omise to march steadily onward, 
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regardless of popular superstitions and error. As yon 

probably all know, Dr. B V foundation is nciilicr 

2NMtnre/nor Reason, nor Tiitnition, nor any thing else 
which "is accej)ted by the Rating lidtic school of phil- 
osophers; but his avowed basis is the B\blc — the present 
‘ recognized sacred canon. Do you not see, then, what 
he should have done for the rising generations? Do 
you not see what all ske})tics, iiiliiicls, atheists, luke- 
warm believers, and liarmonial ])hiloso]diers, very ]U’o])- 
erly, and hence emphatically, demand ? T\ry Iriends, 
it* he could not have accomplished it in forty lectures, 
and yet believed such a consummation ]»ossible. in the 
sphere of historical proof and spiritual aud inferential 
demonstration; nevertheless he should havc^f/W- given 
us the plain unanswerabfc evidence that the /jM:' is 
the veritable word of God! But has l;c done this? 
Has he proved to our satisfaction that he stands upon 
a sure foundation, which can never be shaken? Far 
from it. lie began liis lectures by taking a text as 
bodying forth a great truth; yet he aUt nd it to tit still 
closer the preconceived and prearranged convictions of 
his own mind, 'flius making, as it were, assnraneo 
douhly sure, that man’s Reason, after all, on the ul- 
timate analysis, is the master or uippire of the Bihle 
and its teachings. ThisVas the most essential point 
to determine for tlie rationali.st. The Lecturer should 
have known that the priwcij)al cause of skepticism in 
religious matters is the self-evident fact, that the Bible, 
wliicb is the only foundation of ihe supcriiatiiralislic; 
system, is the creation of human heads and liands; that it 
contains historical and chroimlogical errors and contra- 
dictions; that it bears the iinprciis of human im 2 )er- 
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fcctions in its codes and inculcations.* * Tlic:rc are 
points which required, attention in the coiunienccnienr. 
J3ut these important matters were passed ovef ; hencr*, 
all his argunn nts anfl special pleadings for tlfe truth 
of supernatiiralfsm, fall lifeless to the ground ; and Irs 
Biiperstriicturc is as the house built on the sandy founda-* 
tion. The frame-work is completed; doors and win- 
dows are made and adjusted; and the whole house is 
put in readiness for the entrance and use of the pro- 
prietor. Hut the tempest sweeps o’er the hills; old 
ocean proclaims the speedy approach of the destroyer; 
the distant forests break forth in dismal lamentations ; 
the rains descend; and the proprietor is driven out, 
amid the ruins of his neivl;i;-constructcd residence, to 
do battle with the prcvailiiig storm ! The prevention 
of sncli a disaster, evidently is a sound foundation and 

a firm construction. Hut does Dr,^ B not see that 

he has gone on in the, work of constructing a theological 
fai)ric, without ever giving the least saiisfactory assur- 
ance that the premises arc tenable i Yea; whether he 
perceives it or not, it is nevertheless true, that he has 
totally neglccteil to do away with the chief cause of 
skepticism in Christendom, lie employed his RKASt)N, 
I am happy to say, throughout the discussion. But it 
was not a free reason. This I regret. It was mani- 
festly engaged (before the trial commenced) to discharge 
the duties of an attorney or counselor for the system 
of Bupematuralism, to which he stands before the world 
fully coaimitte*d. lie assumed the premises, and then 
applied a small amount of philosophical argument in 


* Sse ooatrtfiictions daUUad in *‘Ihe Arabula.' 
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order to convince the people that the Rationalistic sys- 
tem is essentially erroneous. Tills, I repeat, has imt 
been done; because the ground-plan of supernatural ism 
is DoVprohYd to be irnniutable; llie Bible was n«)t shown 
to be a supernatural revelation of (lod’s will. More 
particularly, I come now to examine the lecture in ques- 
tion, delivered on last Sabbath evening. This text was 
again ta^en from the eighth chapter of Paurs Epistle 
to the Romans, twenty-second verse — reading as fol 
lows : ‘‘ For we kno\v that the whole creation groanelh 
and travaiUih in pain together until now.” 

When a modern son of Hippocrates or Galen, dis- 
covered a prescription for the chemical preparation of 
some hloochdetergent or purifying compound, forthwith 
he sets himself to enumerating the number and variety 
of diseases for which his remedy is to bo conlidently 
recommended as a. ])anaeea. lie thinks over the five 
hundred different “ills which flesh is heir to,” and 
comes to the conclusion that his compound is not only 
a “perfect cure” for the great leading diseases — asth- 
ma, rheumatism, consumption, scrofula, find gout — 
but that it is in fine a “universal panacea” for all 
known and conceivable disorders. Rut here arises a 
question. How shall he make the j^jople believe that 
“the blood-purifying compound” is the unfailing 
remedy for all diseases? His course is very plain. Ho 
must develop a “New Theory” of disease, culled 
from the writings of learned authors upon pathology 
and therapeutics. The theory must be constructed in 
such a manner as to make the final conclusion very 
logical and self-evident, that the “ Blood-purifier ” is 
the only invaluable sovereign remedy and infallible 
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cure for the pick to get and use, no matter what the 
disorder may be, or ho\t origiuated. In the fir-iJ; p!ae.\ 
the Esculapian makes ii appear, from certain argument- 
ations, that all diseases originate in the blood. He 
writes emphatu^ally on this affirmation. He elaborates 
long columns of argument witli the special design of 
creating a general faith in this cne-idea theory of dis- 
ease and physical distress. Ever;^ thing must originate 
in the vascular system. The i^j^iratory and circulat- 
ing departments give rise to maladies ; but the 

impurities, and inipoverished?®6& of the blood, 
he asserts, are the primary caiMes of all human physi- 
cal and considerable mental suffering. Now, I ask, why 
does the proprietor of the ‘^bjdod-piirifier” publish this 
phiIosoj)hy of disease to the world as the truth ? The 
answer is distinct. Because he believes he possesses a 
remedy for all blood-diseases, Ileiicc lie advertises 
that his ^‘universal panacea” is an infallible and 
sovereign remedy tor all dise^es which originate in 
the blood ; among which, he cnumeriitcs, are the 
following : consumption, scrofula, cancer, hrokt n hom ^^ 
sick head-ache, measles, squintinyj rheumatism, fevers, 
and clump feet ! 

Now, does Dr. B not sge that his 7'ece7it effoi'i to 

prove supernatiiralism is perfectly represented in the 
foregoing illustration ? He has found, as he believes 
with commendable integrity, a soul-purifying and 
world liibricatjng medicine — a certain and unmistak- 
able remedy for all the disorders and consequences of 
sin. lie, therefore, comnienccs a learned and argu- 
mentative diagnostication of the moral constitutiou of 
man, and finds it saflly in need. of the balm iu Gilead. 
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He discovera and affirms that this univei’sal panacea” 
can bg made available and efiftctive only in cases where 
the individual is actually guilty of the siipcrnatimil sin. 
Lest, however, he should fail to convict all mankind 
(which he can not do by any known standard of 
righteousness), of the high sin, for which the medlclna 
is particularly designed and administered by clergy- 
men, he prudentially quotes a text from Paul to i)rove 
that the whole family of man, together with a largo 
portion of the productions of nature, arc charged, by 
the recording angel in the courts of heaven, with the 
commission of supernatural crime. This is just the 
universal disease which the redemptive plan is recom- 
mended to eradicate Thus, it is manifest, tliat Dr. 

B has, under the avowed intention, of removing 

doubt aud skepticism, put his mental energies to tin; 
work of creating a fresh demand for the ecclesiastical 
medicine which he scientifically compounds, and in the 
curative properties of ’which, 1 doubt not, he places 
the utmost hojje and confidence. Hence, with all con- 
ceivable honesty of purpose and true zeal fur the uni- 
versal acceptance and administration of his infallible 
compound, Dr. B proceeds to show that all “ dis- 

orders originate in the supernatursfi sin ; among which 
he enumerates the following: — murder; theft; dis- 
simulation ; duplicity; wars ; famine ; diseases ; storms; 
fogs, which bedim nature ; pestileutial miasm, which 
generates death ; deformed fish and, vegetation ; abor- 
tions; snakes; and malformed saurians. All these 
disorders, he thinks, are caused by the existence in this 
world of supernatural sin; and ho presents his “com- 
pound ” of cUemementy redtmpti(fny /of^givenessy special 
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providence^ and prayer — as the sovereign •remedy fur 
the regeneration and reformation of all. The Lecturer, 
also, recommended the redemptive medicine* as the 
most perfect “ fire annihilator” in the world ! Tor he 
said ; when a hoij^e was set on fire, it was evident that 
nothing in nature could do it^ except self-eausing and 
self-determining man. [Parenthetically, I will here 
remark, that houses, hay-stacrks, volcanoes, aftid coal 
mines, are frecpiently by the chemical action and 
combustion of nature’s own ingredients.. Query: Is 
this one of creation’s disorders ?] He said, there was 
free will at one end of the line and a house on fire at 
the other.” This burning house was a dissolving exhi- 
bition of the consequences of the supernatural sin. 
And the redemptive compound was recommended, in 
cfiect, as the best annihilator of these fiery trials 
through which the travailing and groaning creation is 
compelled to pass. 

The last disequrse, under review, was a continuation 
of the arguments and theologic evidences in favor of 
the utter depravity and moral vieiousness of man. 
The premeditation and words with which the Lecturer 
studied how to defame, vilify, and characterize nian’s 
imperfect nature, is not a little surprising in view of 
the fact, that he considei's himself a member of the 

same human family. What is man ? Dr. B thinks 

that the ^^serpenV^ is mans true representative; an 
animal, which was said to be an abortion, shaken from 
the lap of naVire, and condemned to crawl in the dust 
all the days of its life. How can an animal be con- 
demned for moral wrong 2 Again, What is man ? Dr. 
B characterized him as the “ sinning substance 
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a being or’ free power “doing as bo was not made to 
do an enemy to God’s universe, and a destroyer of 
nature'b primeval harmony. Yes; nothing can exceed 

the contempt and pity which'Dr. B professed to 

feel toward and for the race of man. Every true phi- 
lanthropist must regret this. According to the Lec- 
turer, man is as a fofpign substance under the shell of 
the egg^ that is, aiming power in the fields of nature. 
By this Dr. B — !— i*'^«Kflently means to imply, either 
that man has very lr^ii^ converted all creation into a 
defective egg, or C^^y the process of incubation 
.being allowed to go on to its fin^ issue, the whole cre- 
ation, owing to man’s voluntary sins, turns out, at last, 
to be a deformed chicken, having one wing, or three 
wings, as the sequence. " 

On opening his discourse, the Lecturer asserted that 
the whole creation is groaning and travailing in sin, 

eoncomitanUy or by implication with man;” and 
then, referred to the third chapter of Genesis, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth verses, wherein it is 
said — “ Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, cursed is the 
ground for thy sake : in sorrow sbalt thou eat of it all 
the days of thy life. Ihorns and thistles ehall it bring 
forth to thee ; and thou* shalt eat of the herb of the 
field, * * * for dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” To this matter I have presented several 
objections. In this connection, however, it is deemed 
proper to first direct your attention the Lecturer’s 
definition of man as a “sinning siilMtance a being 
“doing as he was not made to do.” You remember, I 
presume, how the Lecturer Bappoei<)d that he had satis- 
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factorily shown the whole family or fraternify of man 
to be buried in supernatural sins. He said, in sub- 
stance, as you remembpj, ‘‘ that his whole subject de- 
pended upon thj5 establishment of the existence of 
positive sin in the world.” This fact was clearly de- 
monstrated, he thought, in the previous lecture; and 
BO, he felt at liberty to go on with his theme, and 
demonstrate that Nature is suffering concomitantly 
and by implication with man. 

The system of supcrnaturalism, then, is not proved to 
be a truth. Why ? For the manifest reason, already 
urged, that there exists no universal standard of judg- 
ment as to what si>i or evil really is. It makes 7io dif-^ 
fererui^^ in a discussion of tUife nature, what opinion 
you or I may entertain on the great question of Right 
and Wrong. The whole family of man, most certainly, 
can not be tried and condemned, for certain thoughts 
and acts, according to mere individual opinions of 
merit and demerit. Minds can be adjudged only by 
what they individually conceive to be right and wrong. 
This is the church theory. But it can not be altogctlier 
true. Because it w'ould convert all ideas of a divine 
and unchangeable government into a world of anarchy 
and ill-constructed eoinedy. I^will give an illustration. 

For example: suppose a man in Christendom should 
commit the crime which is termed murder. Prior to 
the act, however, he had read the injunction, ‘‘Thou 
Bhalt not kill.” lie had received this as his standard 
of right, and shaped liis conscience to it. Now this, 
therefore, becomes the law^ according to theology, by 
which that man is to be tried in the court of heaven. 
In the moment and paroxysm of anger he destroys the 
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outer life of a fellow-being. A few months subsc- 
quentjy lie is executed by the sheriffi He is straight- 
way ^arraigned before tlie Kigg of worlds, for the pur- 
pose of being then and there judged according to deeds 
done in the body. 

The Judge accordingly asks: “ Of what sins are you 
guiltyj” 

“ I am guilty of murder,” replies the prisoner, sor- 
rowfully. 

At this moment, he who had officially sent the pris- 
oner to tliat awful court by strangulation on earth — 
the sheriff— arrived, and is, also, placed in the prison- 
er’s box. 

The J udge next addresses liim : ‘‘ Of what super- 
natural sins are you guilty 

“ I am guilty,” says the sheriff, “ of envy, and, occa- 
sionally, of pequry.” 

Is that all 1” asks the Judge. 

“Yes, so far as I can remember.” 

Judge : ‘‘Why do you consider yourself guilty only 
of these sins ?” 

Prisoner: “Because I have followed, as nearly as 
possible, the precious commandments and word of God 
in all other respects.” « 

Judge : “ Do you know the prisoner who was occu- 
pying the stand when you arrived 1” 

Prisoner : “ Yes; he was guilty of murder. I knew 
him well.” 

Judge: “Can yon inform me what occasioned Lis 
sudden departure from earth 

Prisoner ; “ In obedience, my blessed Lord, to your 
expressed command, as given ter Moses, and in accord- 
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ance also with the conibine^i moral and Icg&l sanctions 
of both the church aiKj state, I, iny Lord, in the capa- 
city of a sheritf, was that man’s e.cenutioner • 

Judge: “You say, then, that the first priscwier is 
guilty of murder^ that you are guilty only of erivy and 
peijury ; and yet you eontess, as I understand you, that 
you were the real cause of that man’s physical death.” 

Prisoner (somewhat alarmed, but resolved* on self- 
extrication): “Yes, my Lord, he committed murder 
voluntarily, and therefore agalust thy law, which says — 
‘ Thou shalt not hill.’ But 1 was an oflicer under a 
government that employ thy ministers of the gospel, 
who believe and teach thy word with becoming integ- 
rity, Thy vicegerents convinced me that capital pun- 
ishment ‘is uiout!’ They Quoted thy words, saying: 
‘Wliosoevcr sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shod.’ Then they prayed for thy ever-endur- 
ing mercy to fall upon the soul of the murderer. Thus, 
my Lord, I am not guilty of the vUnniary crime of 
murder ; for I conscientiously discharged my duties as 
sheriff, and hung the prisoner up as an examj.de to the 
vicious, and as a terror to evil-doers.” 

Now, I inquire, in view of T)r. B ’s theory of sin 

and i)unishmcnt, Jiow can the Great Judge dispense 
justice, to redress the wrongsiand punish the crimes of 
these prisoners? Both committed murder; that is, both 
destroyed external or physical life ; one in the heat (J* 
])assion, the other from a conviction of duty. Whore, 
then, is the law* of jusiice? Shall the sheriff go into 
heaven, and take a seat in the midst of glory and good- 
ness, simply because he did not intend any sin in 
strangling the prisoner — ^liis brother? And is the vie- 
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tim, who was thus sent legally to the heavenly court 
of eternal justice, to be forever condgned to a him^hig 
lielh^ simply because he had the misfortune^ yea, the 
terrible niisfortune, to icZ^<^i?€?tlK5 Mosaic commandiiit*nt 
to be true? Verily, according to thir theory, the im- 
perishable law of right and wrong, by whicli a man's 
soul is theologically asserted to be judged in heaven, is 
a mere inveiglement — a fantastic drama — I might truly 
add, a “ comedy of errors.” ITow much better for the 
human race, according to this doctrine, were they all, 
like the untutored heathen or beasts of the fields, igno- 
rant of the means of condemnation! The brute and 
the idolatrous heathen arc exempt, through their igno- 
rance of the Bible, from all future punishment; but 
the civilized races — unfortunate beings as they are — 
must almost all suffer, for the same acts or sins, the 
eternal consequences of knowledge. In all this, I again 
ask, Where is the universal and unchangeable law of 
distriirutive Justice? 

Anoihcr point is essential. That is, supernatural ists 
must Jird show that there exists a universally admitted 
standard of liifft before they can logically condemn a 
single individual of •‘blamable wrong” in the sight of 
God. Unless they (fan do this, how do tliey know but 
that all theologi(j judgment and condemnation are 
merely arbitrary? Dr. B may think it is “blam- 

able wrong” for me to preach the harmonial doctrines; 
but I do not think so. I hold it to be a plain duty. 
The church is divided, according to his own acknowl- 
edgment, on the question of Bight and Wrong, lie 
thinks, and very properly, too, that It/ing is blamable 
wrong. But there are Christian sects w^ho conscien- 
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tioiisly believe that any thing is good-»-even pious 
frands — so long as the end justifies the means.” But, 
enough of such superficiality. It has been shown yon, 
that, although there is blamable wrong ” in thia world 
of relative indiiridual dependencies — merely local dis- 
turbances, confined to the common level of individual 
afiairs and interests ; yet, there is no La.w by which all 
mankind can be proved to be guilty of the supernatural 
sin ; which crime is theologically defined to be the vol- 
untary action of man, Inowinghj^ against the inoral law 
of God. Every man, it is true, has an indwelling and 
indefinite conception of right and wrong. But the 
sense of right, which most persons feel the strongest, is 
almost wholly educational. You all know this to be 
true. You know tliat there are as many different ideas 
and laws of “right” in the world as tliere are races 
of men, or sects of religion ; yea, these educational 
views of sin and goodness are as numerous as individu- 
als on the earth. If, therclbre, Dr. B depends 

upon his success in convicting the race of sin, in order 
to create a demand in the world for the saving and 
cleansing “compound” of supernaturalistic redemp- 
tion, then he has reasons for discouragement, because 
he has signally failed in the premises. In the succeed- 
ing discourse, I am impressed to show, that, in the 
pliilosophy of “free wdll,” the Lecturer has derived 
many deductions cr inferences from untenable and 
groundless proi)(>sitions. 

Bnt now I must solicit your attention to another 
point. I allude to the origin of supernatural sin. It 

was asserted in the first text to Dr. B ’s coume of 

lectures, that “ God was before all things, and in him 
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all tilings cfinslst.” In reply to tin's, I said tliat Dr. 

B , in order to harmonize Ri’tionalism with Supers 

naturalism, and all things with the text, was logically 
under the necessity of charging\he existence and sub- 
sistence of all things, evil as well as gdod, to God. If 
• all ‘‘things consist” in God, it follows that the origin 
of sin, the disastrous deluge, the horrible cxj>eriences 
of man from generation to generation, the formation 
of a devil, and hell itself ; all must be traci d and re- 
ferred to the creative. Omnipotent, and Omniscient 

Mind. And thus, as it seems, Dr. I> has iiiially 

made the case appear ! Tic atlinns that God was sur- 
rounded with the possibility of evil before he created 
man. The creation of man was, consequently, a haz- 
ardous experiment! The 'simple plan opened a door 
for the entranet3 and existence of evil, which the Lord 
could not shut, consistently and logically, with the 

creation of free moral powers ! Hence, Dr. B has 

openly acknowledged sin to he, in the 'aggregate es- 
timate, a tremendous and sni)ernatnral reality. Tie 
has conceded, in the development of his tlieologic phil- 
osophy, that sin is truly a mighty antagonist to God ; 
who could not but have permitted its existence and 
absolute enthronement about liim, .even h'fore the 
j)opulation of the earth by human beings. Thus, by 
the power of chureli-logic, sin is deified. It is a tre- 
mendous reality in God’s universe. Nay, it is not so ! 
Evil is a transient shadow ; a fleeting meteor. It is but 
tlic ilmt of mankiiurs progression. All things have 
dark sides — cast deep shadows upon the earth ; hut 
they do so, because the effulgent sun shines upon them. 
My interior meaning is, my friends, that sin is but the 
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name which men give to contrasts or contrarieties in 
minds and morals. TJie towering oak receives great 
quantities of heat and light from the sun : aifd, w'hcn 
ihiis illuminated, it loofts grandly above all other vege- 
tation as the lofd of that kingdom ; but, at the same 
time, that magnificent tree casts a dark, deep fiha(h 
over a large piece of ground. It may obscure the bril- 
liancy of many flowers and beautiful trees. Tfius liglits 
and shades exist ; because tlic all-controlling luminary 
shines out over the fields of creation. Now, shall we 
term the light, goodness ; and tlie shade, evil ? Which, 
I ask, is the poaitive fact ; which the most conspicuous 
rcidity? Is it the darkness? Or the light? 'Ihere is 
but one answer. The sun is, the tremendous reality; 
it is the great positive winch illuminates Nature, 
and causes lights and shades amid the vast contrariety 
of things of which the world is constituted. So it is 
with what men term Evil. Evil is but the result of a 
universal Goodness ; the shade cast by the moral char^ 
Oder of man when liis character is illuminated by a 
higher conception of Good — measured by a higher 
standard of lliglit. Solomon continued to be a wise 
man, until there appears a man of iiigbcr wisdom; then 
the illumination ^f the latter casts a dark shade over 
the former, who then graduaMy recedes from view. So 
wiis Moses a great and brilliant character, until he was 
thrown into the shade by the Prince of Peace ! Like 
shadows, all sin is local, and, when compared with the 
soul’s immortality, it is altogether nogational and evan- 
escent. 

According to Dr. 13 , the creation was groaning 

and travailing in pain previous to man’s creation. In 
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the great geological epoch, which preceded the human 
species, the Lecturer affirmed that there were races of 
malfoi ined creatures’’ — snakes, fish, &c.— running 
parallel in their development Svith the regularly de- 
veloped types of the same general class. Thus, Dr. 

B proves himself an infidel to the Mosaic account ; 

which asserts, that after the Lord liad created fish, and 
all crecifing things, and fowls, and vines, the heavens 
and earth, and all that in them is — then lie saw 
every thing that he had made, and, behold, it teas very 
good?'^ It seems liy this, that the Lord entertained not 
the least suspic^ion that he was environed by the tre- 
mendous possibility of evil. According to Moses, the 
Lord did not regard the creation of man as a wonderful 
and stupendous experiment. lie created Adam with 
as much pleasure as he did .any thing else, and blessed 
him. The Lord pronounced frequently, that all things 
lie had made were ‘^g<»od.” This was uniformly the 
oLl-sealing word, spoken and declared, .according to the 
account, as carnedlij subsequent to man’s creation as 
previous to that event. It seems, therefore, that Dr. 
13 is far more learned ami proficient in the mys- 

teries of godliness than- Moses appears to have been. 
After the Lord had made the liouse^j and furnished it, 
then he very natunally dersired some one to live in it to 
keep it in order, lie had unfolded the earth; sent the 
waters into their various divisions; made fish, and 
birds, and animals; festooned the mountains with ever- 
green ; .and decorated and essentialized the world with 
blessings and goodnesses; then, as a natural want, the 
Lord desired some intelligent and ratioualiatic being 
to enjoy the creation. Hence, be says : Let us [that 
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IS, Brahma and Vishnu] make man in our image.” This 
important resolution, you will perceive, was made in 
the vast consilium of the other world, the •Lord not 
betraying the sliglitestf particle of apprehensivencss that 
the creation of#man would involve the tremendous pos- 
sibility of evil. But why (according to the Bible) was# 
man created? Plainly enough, it is said, to ‘^have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, over the fctwls of the 
air, and over every creeping thing.” And subsequently 
to the creation of male and female [^. free moral 
powers], the Lord blessed them, and said, Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 
Does this appear like the theory so earnestly pro- 
pounded by the Lecturer} Assuredly the Lord did 
not anticipate, as has beem shown, any great miafor- 
iune^ even as ^‘possibly” growing out of man’s crea- 
tion. It appears, also, that the human creation was 
merely an afteMhowjJvt* a spontaneous suggestion and 
requirement of nature. Every herb was growing with 
unbounded luxiu'iance, the fields were tecmiTig w'ith 
the ripened harvest ; although the Lord God,’ ’ it is 
said, ‘‘had not caused it to rain upon the earth.” Well, 
what then ? It is written — There was not a man to 
till the ground.” * * * And so, “the Lord formed 
man of the dus^ of the grpund.’^ This shows, very 
simply and conclusively, that the Bible doctrine of 
Bupernaturalism is vastly different from, and more sa- 
perior than Dr. B— ’s incomprehensible theory. 

The Lecturer conside^d fogs aujd vapors as blemishes 
in nature, caused by the supernatural sin 1 But from 
Genesis we leaihi, that, before the creation of man — 
and, hence, prior to any supernatural transgressions in 
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the world — the rain was not caused to descend upon 
the eartli ; nevertheless, as it reads, “ tluTe w-v nt up a 
mint frofrn tlie earth, and watered the whole of the 
ground.” It manifestly appear^* from this, that man-^ 
“the sinning substance” — did not wiginally cause 

• vapors and fogs to rise up betweeTi Dr. B or any 

other mail, and the contemplation of some beautiful 
scene in fiature. 

How explicitly the Mosaic account of creation con- 
tradicts the positions taken by the Lecturer ! True, it 
is exceedingly diUicult to anticipate vrhiit a doctor of 
divinity might do with tlie passages in Genesis, should 
he undertake to doctor and improve them; but, one 
thing is absolutely certain, the Bible account of man’s 
creation makes that event a matter of ordinary im- 
portance and suggestion. The Lord did not work 
timidly, as one would who was perfectly conscious of 
being environed with the black clouds and portentous 
shadows of some possibly stupendous and eternal dis.- 
iistcr. On the contrary, he labored in quite a ditferent 
state of ieeling. lie made man, according to the rela- 
tion, on the suggestion of the moment, with the great- 
est conceivable* cheerfulness, dispatch, and skill. And 
when the Lord saw the man alone, in^the great temple 
of nature — so completely furnished with all things, as 
it was, and adapted to all the conveniences and happi- 
ness of housekeeping, he concluded that it was “not 
good that man should be alone,” Upon this discovery 
aiid suggestion the Lord acted promptly and energetic- 
ally, and forthwith “made a woman” to assist Adam 
to till the ground, to keep house — to multiply and re- 
plenish the earth. 
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Xor (lid the “curse” drive man out of luxury into 
active employ meut ; be(*anse it is distinctly asserted or 
iiii])lied, that, before “the lirst pair was placed in llie 
jrjirden, man was niiule exj»rossly “to till the jjroniur- 
— “to subdue ^the earth” — “to liave dominion over 
every cre eping thing.” Now, it is manifestly unrea-^ 
Eonable to suppose that man could engage in so much 
manual labor without “sweat on his brow.” Nay. 
Man had the earth to “subdue” — implying that there? 
were existing, even then, “thorns and thistli*s,” and 
many rough jdaces to smooth, in the vast domi ion 
over Avliicli man w as made the princely sovereign ! 
There are other points of interest connected with this 
particular question, but I leave them for the present, 
and pass on to another consideration. 

Dr. B asserted that Nature represents botli man 

and God. All the disorder, groaning, and travailing 
in the w orld must be attributed to man ; wdiilc God 
must be praiKsed for all the existing harmony, perfec- 
tion,, and tranquillity. According to this, the works 
of God are inter-penetrated and imerted by the volun- 
tary or supernatural sins of man ! Think, my friends, 
of the unuttertble uhsnrdity of ibis doctrine. I ask — 
Can the wisdom and omnipotence of the Living Spirit 
he counferacied and transcayuled by weak and ignox*ant 
mortals? Can the finite orert/irow the Infinite? Nay 1 
The Lord God omnipotent rcigneth ; he is b fore all 
things, and hi kim all things consist; tin? measure 
whereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the 
sea. Who hath resisted his w ill ? It is not of him that 
willeth^ nor of him that runneth^hwi of God that sliuw- 
eth mercy. Can man resist the universal Will of the 
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Sii]u*ctne Bei,ng? Dr. B said, tliat man is a sinning 

substance — a power, confusing and disordering nature ; 
because “ he does as lie was not 'made to do.” This is 
truly a bold assertion. How does he whether he 
tells the truth or not, in this matter?,, lie takes his 
^text from Paul as a sufficient guaranty or indorse- 
ment of his theory. Here, then, I will quote from the 
same axiikority^ to prove (if it be thus valid) that Man 
docs not and can not act contrary to the wise designs 
and ordinations of Jehovah (see Romans, ix. 10): ‘‘Is 
there unrighteousness with God? God forbid. For 
ho saith to Moses, I will have mercy on wdiom I will 
have mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I 
wdll have compassion.” Further on it is asserted by 
Paul, in substance, that Pharaoh bad not committed the 
so-called supernatural sin : “ For unto Pharaoh the 
Scripture saith, for this purpose have I raised ihee vp” 
Now what are the reasons assigned by the Lord for 
creating the tyrannical and murderous Egyptian king ? 
Was he made to be good, and happy, and to assist 
others to the acquisition of wisdom ? Far from it. The 
Lord says : “ I raised thee up, that I might sTiow 
i^.y.pow'er in thee, and that my name might be declared 

throxighmt all the earth.” Now, I ask, if Dr. B 

believes that Pharaoh wiis thus designed to perform a 
mission — confessedly to subserve the purpose of dis- 
playing God's sovereign prowess and will, and to pub- 
lish his name throughout the earth — how does he know 
but that every living king^ and tyrant^ ^and pirate on 
earth, is to-day doing, by express providential design, 
the sovereign will of God? This is not my impression. 
But I am now answering the supematuralist on his own 
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ground. We have Bible assurance that ijvil is over- 
ruled for pood. As plain as I)r. B ’s text are the 

following passages from Paul : Who hath resfcjted Ills 
AVill? Nay, bi t, O man, wlio art thou that feplicftt 
against God ? ^hall the thing say to Him that formed 
it, why hast thou made me thus f Hath not the potter 
power over the clay, of the same lump to make one 
vessel unto honor^ and another unto dishonorP^ AVhat 
shall we Ray,**then, to all the wickedness and dis(»rder 
ill the world ? “ Is there unrighteousness ivith God ? 
God forbid.” In view, then, of all this plain Bible 

language, how can Dr. B assert, with so much 

scriptural assurance and professional dogmatism, that 
man “ does as he was not made to do ?” Or, tliat Nature 
undertakes to accomplish niei^ than she is able to per- 
form ? IIow docs he know that “ the appledne puts 
on more than it is capable of developing” prop- 
erly into healthy fruit? Surely, every thing which 
grow’s has a residuum — some refuse materials — to 
the labor. And wliy may not the falling apple blos- 
soms be considered — like the exjienditure of muscular 
strength which is consec|uent upon our bodily exer- 
cise — as the result of the tree’s elfort to produce (what 
it succeeds in to perfection), viz.: the precious fruit 
wdiich decorates ^ts bending boughs and delights our 
taste. 

I pass on to another point : Dr. B considered 

at length, but in a very unsatisfactory manner, the 
effect (jr consequences of sin — first, u})ori the Soul — 
second, upon the Body — tliird, upon Society— fourili, 
upon Naiure. AVhat was said under these respective 
heads, I am impressed, needs no elaborate review. 
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In the squL, it was said, sin laid waste the moral 
nature — desolated the creature man ; his feelinjvs, j)as- 
sions, ai^d their multifarious dependencies. This ^vas 
only another way — a theological way — of saying, that 
all voluntary or other inf ringemenU unon the indwell- 
ing conviction of liight^ are succeeded by approjwiate 
results and legitimate consequences, from which there 
was no possible escape, except, by taking internally 
and eternally the redemptive ‘‘ compoinfd” which, as 

yoii remember, is Dr. B ’s universal panacea for all 

mental, physical, social, and natural disorders. 

In the body, it was said, that sin brought wrong 
thhujH together — a man and alcohol, &c. — developing 
pain, contagion, discords, diseases of all kinds, and 
death. It was distinctly asserted, moreover, that death 
and disturbance were in the world before man ; seem- 
ingly in anticipation of the horrid catastrophes which 
suimmatnral sin was certainly destined to develop 1 
Friends, do you see the deformity of such an assertion 1 
Do you not see that all the “ malformed creatures” and 

universal ‘‘abortions,” which Dr. B alluded to, 

exist nowhere but in his own darkened affections and 
beclouded reason ? Theology has lamentably distorted 
his vision, circumscribed his affections, crippled his un- 
derstanding, and deformed his naturdlly good powers 
of judgment. Theology has laid waste his lova for 
man; and his admiration of nature, also, is contracted 
exceedingly. His conceptions of the harmony and 
unutterable progressive perfectibility of God’s works, 
are exceedingly angular, and hugely-fashioned ; and, 
when he looks out upon Kature, from the Uisiered and 
stained window's of his theological Zion, he sees only 
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liis own malformed cogitations ; but lie vety honestly 
'tMivOS them to l)e defoi^med (/rofesfjoe dlwr(lrr<<^ 
jind the innumerable ahortlouft^^^ caused by tlfe work- 
ings of supernatural sin upon the physical creation ! 
And as if his niind had not been beclouded and deso- 
lated enough by the theology of supcrnaturalisni, ho 
Buininons to his side no less equivocal teachings and 
testimony of another clergyman, Hugh Miller, who nn- 
blosliimjh/j and, to some extent classically, gives in his 
evidence, that the works of God arc, in very truth, in- 
terpenetrated and inm^'ted or subverted by tlie free- 
will crimes of man ! What Dr. B said concerning 

hodily pain and deaths may be found, much better 
stated in roinbc’s book on Man; or, in the phreno- 
logic?al publications of the "day, tissociated with the 
l)liilosn])liical exposition of their obvious causes and 
important uses in the providence of things, and with 
valii:il)le suggestions as to their final ext(?rminatloii. 

Of society, it was sai<l, that sin had laid it nearly in 
ruins — causing, by its power and propagative tendency, 
vHirn^ murdi r^ massacre}<^ power^ ItLrurf/, 

and licen/iousiicss — all to be considered as the furniture 
of sin. Tn rcjilying briefly to this statement, I would 
Jirsf call attenlioji to the fact, that the most gigantic 
cruelties, the bloodiest warsj tbe highest spoliations, 
and the deepest licentiousness, and ibe other crimes 
and vices su]>posed, are sanctioned in the Old Testa- 
ment by a “Tims saith tlie Lord.’’ Does Dr. 1> 

rcim-mber bow the Lord commanded Moses to “war” 
against tlie Midianites? Do(»s ho romomber the spolia- 
tions that were recommended? Docs be reintMuber 
the revolting crimes which the Lord permitted the 
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eliildren off Israel to commit? In view of this — I aslc, 

did man, according to Dr. B ’s theory, create and 

perpetuate these sins? Assuredly not. Man is the 
victim of an oriental and demoralizing theology ; 
which originally sanctioned war and s*!! the other sins 
enumerated. What occasioned that stupendous wa/\ 
known as the Crusades? Did the people generate that 
war by exercising the prerogative of free-will? — By 
doing as they were not made to do ? Nay ; the thirty 
years] war was a “ holy war,” — that is to say an honest 
and conscientious war — as most all wars are — in which 
the defenders of the faith signalized themselves as val- 
iant ‘'soldiers of the cross!” Dr. B should not, 

therefore, “blame” man for the existence of war, and 
for analogous evils; because, according to the writers 
of his theology, there were times when the Lord him- 
self commanded lloodshed^ and gave us particular dii cc- 
tions, through his holy prophets, as to the localities and 
methods of its accomplishment. 

With regard to theft and licentiousness, I can, for the 

present, only say, that had Dr. B studied mankind, 

like a rational philosopher, ho would have found, that 
badly-constructed and wrongly-situated minds give rise 
to these transient and transitional evils. Fourier has 
elaborately considered the social causes of these evils, 
and has mathematically shown, that a certain organiza- 
tion of Labor ^ Capital^ and Talent^ will effect the de- 
sired cure. If Fourier’s positions bo true (which no 
churcli-disciple has as yet been able successfully to con- 
trovert), then we have the jdain solution of the prob- 
lem of evil. Ignorance, improper social alliances, and 
iminorai situations — giving rise to antagonisms of 
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individual interests — these are the simple and self-evi- 
dent explanations of sin’s existence. Dr. 13 ’s ineiVi- 

ciiie — the redemptive compound— ‘has been ^ried for 
many long, eventful cerrturics, and to »eMi;;dy 

the evils cornplsylnod of; why not, then, be hninanitarv 
and charitable, and let the combined loinsdom of thU 
ceatanj use a new panacea in the great work of human 
amelioration ? 

In Nativre^ it was said, that evil had wrought sad re- 
sults. The so-called facts he adduced on this hpad I 
will not stop to review. They are not considered of 
sufficient importance to the thinking world. But in 
regard to the allusion to the existence of snakes, iish, 
and the abortive flounder,” I have some impressions 
which I will presently express. In this place, however, 

I will merely utter my present regret that Dr. B had 

not familiarized his iniiid more with Nature. It seems 
that he has studied, or rather observed, an enormous and 
destructive hattle among some exasperated anU iu this 
city ! The battle-field — a yard squm’e of earth — was 
strewed with the ch'ud^ woundt'd, and dying! They 
finally “fought for after many of them were bit- 
ten into pieces.” “ Thus ” (concluded Dr. B ), “ it is 

with society.” Supernatural sin operates even upon 
the little ants ! N8w, how mupb more reasonable would 
tlie Lecturer have been, had he said, that the lower wo 
descend in the kingdoms of Nature the more cruel and 
revengeful the creature; the higher we go, the nearer 
we approach tlie^angels. 

In conclusion, allow me to give you a concise view 
of JSfatitre an it is. 

As you remember, Dr. B complained of Christian 
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poc !:5 and moralists slvlppm;:^ over the fi.dds of Ifaturo. 
“ They think it is iJeautiful.’’ In doiniy tliis, he thont^lit 
that th(*y were vnfaHhfnl to the Sc?rij)tiire doctrine. 
He, if would seem, is ready th mcrijire every thing 
upon the altar of supernatural ism — so degrading to the 
mind are the fossil vestiges of old opinions! 

Progress, my friends, is a law of Nature. ‘‘ That %oaH 
not first which is spiritual, but natural, and afterward 
the spiritual.” The lair and beautiful always unfold from 
from .the rudest beginnings. The first developments of 
minerals, of vegetables, and animals, are universally low 
and imperfect. The awjular form is first ; then succeeds 
the circular; then the ascending circular, which is the 
spiral; and this form merges gently into the spiritual. 
For example, the child is'lirst, which is angular; then 
the youth, which is hasty and impetuous, because 
changing from the angular to the circular in character ; 
then comes manhood, which is the perfect circular; 
tlien the period of maturity, which is the ascending 
circular, but which soon becomes a spiral, and glides 
away into the spiritual realm <»f life 1 And so all brutes, 
and birds, and fish are dcveloj^ed, ify*//// upon the 
lowest possible plane of being. There is a regular chain 
of beings from the little insect to the highest form of 
matter. The snpWDatnral idea that malformations or 
abortions exist, is derived from a perverted and sujx rji- 
vvd view of tiie progressive gradations of Nature’s un- 
ceasing devclopmtMits. It was first necessary to invert 
and misinterj*ret the tnie line of progress among ani- 
niah, hefo.’C a cn-Mi could bo ma:lo our, to substantiate 
the text: that ‘‘the creation groanedi and iracKtilrih 
together in pain until now” — all, it was asserted, in 
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consequence of man’s voluntary sins! ISuch are the 
logical disclosures of an erroneous theology. 

liut I am imi)re3sed to consider Trne Theology as tlie 
holiest and sublimest form of knowledge. It •conveys 
our thoughts fSr away into the peopled realms of infiii- 
itiule : speaks to us of the harmonies and sublimities of 
eternity; and leads our affections onward and upward 
to the Supernal ]\[ind. True theology teaches, that 
ecfn'y ihhiy is forever progressing in goodness and per- 
fection — is eternally gromnj more and more dovely, 
more Iiarmonious, more wise, i*ore happy. 

The time hath been when this planet was but a dark 
and barren desert. Frequent convulsions and earth- 
quakes sent into the air bhK;k and grotesque rocks — 
creating, in a moment of time, channels for the roll of 
oceans — and forming deep valleys and ravines, dark 
and dismal as the fabled dominions of Pluto. No bird 
of song broke the silence ; no creeping thing animated 
the dust. Thus was it once with our earth. 

But the eternal principle of Progression continued 
still to exeift its mighty power upon the physical 
elements; and soon, there came forth green leaves 
from the mountain cliffs, loity palms from the valleys, 
and sea-mosses# quickly gathered, in rich profusion, 
upon the craggy acclivities? 

Another long era passed, and the ocean was peopled 
with living forms — even the earth became animated 
with mighty sanrians; and so, in due order of pro- 
gression, animals came forth — improving, in their typo 
and character, in harmony with the advancement and 
refinement of the elements of food, light, air, and the 
surrounding geographical conditions. And finally, as 
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the crowning issue of all — as a coronation of the min- 
eral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms — there came forth 
Man ! Xnd Man, physically aijd spiritually, has stead- 
ily advanced Irorn the earlmt dawn of human life to 
the preseat day. Still his course is efernally onward. 
And the once barren and dismal earth is rapidly 
becoming an incipient paradise. 

Old theology complains, through its popular devo- 
tee, “that Nature is too much praised!” Indeed! 
Nature too much praised? Nay, it can not be. lie 
who would study the works and ways of God, must 
contemplate nature; and the creation can not be ex- 
amined W'ithout ins})iring the true mind with grati- 
tude, delight, and religion. Nature teaches that low 
and imperfect forms always precede high and beautiful 
creations. But Nature, my friends, is not limited to 
this little planet; neither to the myriads of earths and 
systems in space ; nor to the infinite system of suns in 
the upper skies; it is the boundless universe, and 
“beautiful” as the Living God! 

Love-streams break forth from the deep depths of 
Deity like the impetuous gushings of a mighty foun- 
tain. In its deep harmonious w'orkings, it sends its 
startling energies through myriads ef planets at the 
same moment — arousing tBc little germs, which lie hid- 
den and slumbering in the earth, into the joy of being 
— yet, there is no discord; for Wisdom describes the 
method of the vast accomplishments. As progress is 
the law ; so the development of every thing is gradu- 
ated upon an infinite scale. Trees grow froin the earth 
upward. And there is a harmony more or less perfect 
in every thing. The coral worm works with harmoni- 
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ons skill, and hnilds the mighty ree& ; agaiinst whicii 
the ponderous waves of old ocean may perpetually roll ; 
and upon these islands cities might stand secure tor 
ages. The song of bird6, too, and the waving wHlow, 
blend together imharmonious motion. Sweet fountains 
gush forth musically ; melodies break forth from rip- 
pling lakes ; the summer winds breathe joyfully over 
the green fields; and the distant valleys niuriiihr forth 
a peaceful hymn 1 But this natural harmany is more 
and more perfected as wo ascend the spiritual scalt; of 
being. The songs of birds foreshadow the jjerfcctions 
of the human voice. The sweet harmonies of the mid- 
summer season faintly typity the diversified beauties of 
the Summer Land 1 The Universe is beautiful as the 
Living God : because it is his fTBUPLE. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE DYIHO DOGMAS. 

A prophecy. — Freedom of the will.— The unreliability of consciousness. 
— The doctrine of moral freedom considered. — The spirit and the 
father. — ^Thc case of Dr. Parkman and Professor Webster. 


The antjigonisms existing between the })opular dog- 
mas of theology and the plainest declarations of Reason 
arc hourly becoming piore and more distinct and visi- 
ble. All efforts to haimonize them must ultimate in 
di.-appoiiitment and defeat. Because there exists no 
essential afGnity between them, no indwelling priiici 
pic of conirnon sympathy, around which a unitai/ 
organization of reason and theology could only ;e 
permanently established. Of this there can be bu*'* ne 
explanation. The dogmas of theology originated tit a 
period when the human mind had not yet put furtH its 
energetic faculties of understanding. Reason i*^ • re- 
cent development. It has not yet^ appeared in i- true 
ministry and glory ; but, slowly as unfolds the ^wing- 
vegetation, reason is appearing in the broad liorizon of 
tlie moral world — darting its penetrative illuiriiiations 
far away into the abysses of ignorance, and most 
powerfully into the gloomy retreats of long-fostered 
dogmas. These bequeuthments of the past, these idols 
of the sacerdotal orders of men, must now be un- 
covered and examined. A lifeless and godless form 
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may be draped in the holiest garments ; and, to all ex- 
ternal Bccming, the wophiped idol may present evi- 
dences of possessing a divine energy and spirit ; il)ut the 
devotee, should he allo^ the reason jirinciple ta per- 
form its funciiows, will instantly become sufficiently 
clairvoyant to perceive the emptiness of the dogma, 
and its utter inapplicability to the present wants of the 
age. 

Now it can not bo denied tliat the current churches 
are the legitimat e children of the Ctitholic organization ; 
which is the most extraordinary religious institution on 
the face of the earth, considered either as a political or 
as a moral combination of educsited men and spiritual 
forces. However, there is a ^manifest difference be- 
tween the progenitor and the*childrou. This consists, 
simply, in the seemingly spiritual character of Protest- 
ant churches, also in the mental liberties wliich give 
rise to democratic institutions of education, and to the 
■^till greater blessing of free, representative govcni- 
1 nts. Nevertheless, there are poll ts of aualogy 
between the parent and the offspring ; which, as honest 
investigators, wc should not fail to recognize and ro- 
ve 'i 

‘ 8 educated Prptestants, we stand in open hostility 
to . e graven images and idohitrous ceremonials of the 
Catholic institution. Wherefore? Because we hold 
image-worship to be utterly incompatible with true re- 
ligion; and irreconcilable with all reverence duo the 
one only end etfirnal God. Very well. We, therefore, 
divest our churches of all idols; and in the same pro- 
portion, we abandon many forms, and leave cereinonial- 
, worship to the poor^ benighted, imbecile devotees of the 
10 
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Catholic rpligion. How h this? Do we truly, as 
Protestants, destroy all idols, and worship God only in 
spirit apd in truth ? Let us see. As logical and orthodox 
Protestants, we still adhere to certain cardinal princi- 
ples in theology, as unequivocally esse’Hial to the soul’s 
eternal salvation ; also, as the divine doctrines destined 
to be universally recognized and potentialized, under 
the direet descension of the Divine energy — the Holy 
Ghost — to the final destruction of all heathenism, and 
the reconciliation of all things to the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. 

These cardinal doctrines we have carefully examined, 
harmonized, pronounced them “ good and depositt^d 
them in the theological armory, as our beloved [idols] 
dogmas or sacredized essentials. The first essential is 
“ original sin,” recently defined as being supernat- 
ural. The Protestant church assigns to this idol a 
conspicuous position. It is necessary that the people 
should behold it frequently. Hence it is placed in 
do?m-reUevo^ and learnedly described, at regular inter- 
vals, as the foundation of all troubles in this terrestrial 
sphere — as the grand cause of the unspeakable mani- 
festations of divine mercy detailed in Scripture. But 
here a question appears. Clergymen dwell devoutly 
on the glorious attributes^ of the Creator. They can 
not enough express their glowing gratitude for the 
“ Revelation ” of the Divine will and promises. The 
advent of the only begotten Son, too ; this is the grand 
consummation of all deific love and wisdom — the m 
plus ultra of all conceivable mercy and providential 
manifestation. But is it so ? Strange thought ] The 
realms of spiritual existence contain no such de 
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formed conception of the clcific nature and* attribute'. 
Ponder the supposition! 'Iliink you that man coiil l 
ascertain nothing of the Divine Mind througl) this 
universe of life and animation? "Was it necessary to 
plunge the humaTi family into the dcptlis of discord and 
degeneration, in order to reveal the Divine attributes 
to the human affections and reason? Was^it first 
necessary to allow the race to generate every descrip- 
tion of iniquity, and become dead in trespasses and 
sins, before the attributes of murcy^ love^ and w}^>lom 
could be manifested to tlic earth-children ? If clergy- 
men eulogize the effects, they certainly can not but 
condemn the cause and the occasion. It is no belter 
than the oft-uttered assertion, that poverty and squalid 
wretchedness are expressly designed as means to de- 
velop and exercise the Christian virtues termed kind- 
ness, brotherly lov(?, and charity; while, in real truth, 
poverty and want arc the symptoms of a defective social 
condition, w'hich symptoms, well-organized talents and 
industry will effectually remove ; and then the virtues 
may be normally exercised in the higher spheres of 
human life and interests. Nevertheless, the church 
idol — “ original sin ” — must he kept before tlie people. 
Tiie devotee must •first c.r irw?/?^ (for this is a glorious 
attribute or privilege of Profestantism), then heiiece ; 
then, to he truly orthodox, he must worship. ‘^In time 
of peace prepare for war which, in this supernatural 
department of human interest, signifies the preparation 
and formidable array of clerical talents and cogent ar- 
gumentatiims, against the approach of the vast army of 
modern sciences and discoveries, whose leader and 
commander is Keason. 
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The secend essential is ‘‘ the Atonement,” which is 
now undergoing extensive repairs. Several very dis- 
tinguished and adequately qualified scidjyttm in the- 
ology, are now laboring, wfth a commendable zeal 
and integrity of motive, being actu£.;ted by the de- 
sire and design of elaborating a certain ra ioiialistle, 

atonement which they confidently believe will meet 
the reasonable demands of the most intelligent and 
logical mind in Protestant Christendom. This relig- 
ions, reformation has not escaped the attention of Dr. 
Biishnell. lie has himself done something toward 
giving the Christian world a more cofnprehensiblo 
theory of “God in Christ;” thougli it can not but he 
regretted, that, in his.effort to be both classical and 
natural, independent add truly faithful to the old 
masters, he has too deeply buried this beautiful and 
energetic work of art. Several Unitarians are now 
preparing to repair the idol of Protestantism. Unfor- 
tunately, however, they have resolved to co))y too 
accurately many things from the prevailing orthodox 
pattern. The New Clmrchinju* are iiitircly settled 
as to the perfect and eternal interpretation of this 
supernatural problem. The interior import of all visi- 
ble idols in the primitive history, i^ clear as the blue 
vault of heaven to tluir unfolded faculties; and so, 
like the Second Advent people, they devoutly and con- 
fidently await the ‘‘time” when the New Jerusalem, 
the Holy City, will come down, from God, out of 
heaven, adorned as a bride for her husband. 


* <*The Seer,'’ contains so vend impressions and elucidations con- 
coming this form of theology. « 
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Nor is this all. The third essential is “ fhith/’ which 
is also iindorgoinj; tl\e most astounding alterations. 
Tills idol is situated, in the Protestant churcli,* direcrtly 
o])]>osirc to the otlier just considered. The recfcnt ef- 
forts put forth 1^) place this graven image upon a pliilo- 
Bophical pedestal — to establish it upon the everlasting 
foundation of nature and reason — in iv be regarded as 
the premonitory indications of the hiferretjaafn which 
is about to appear in the religious world. Men for- 
merly received all spiritual nourishment, like infants, 
through the vessels of the affections ; which is tlie pri- 
mary or riidiniental process; it is in variably character- 
istic oF the most incipient and uncultivated stage of 
nuntal development. But having spiritually become 
men, like Paul, they very naturally ‘‘put away child- 
isli things;” and, among those things, numerous minds 
have been amazed to discover their creeds — tlie chcr- 
islieJ idols of (diildliood. Dr. Biishnell is not alone in 
tlie field of altering the theologic faith. It is a pre- 
cious idol to abandon ; especially, when the mind has 
not attained to' “the fullness of the stature” of pas- 
sional and judgmental harmony. Hence, very many 
individuals have chiseled out a new form of religious 
faitli. But wliei^ tlie deeper analysis comes, the same 
deformed and dccrejnt idol fe revealed, which >\as liist 
w«)rsliiped through tlie medium of the unenlightened 
affections. Tlie exact truth is s])oken when I say, that 
( liristendoiii is now as a slumbering volcano ! The 
conflictingelements lie underneath all this fair exterior. 
The thunders of a stupendous roforniation are sure to 
issue from the now open mouth of the Protestant 
church. The supernatural faith will be shaken as a 
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reed in tlio^tempest New channels will be formed for 
the inflowing of new truths ; and then, a long-promised 
Era wiK steal upon the religions and political world. 
It wHl come forth like the Ifurricane ; but its action 
will bo gentle as the breathing of flowers. It will sound 
like the thunderings of the inountainous watcr-iall ; 
but its iiifluenee upon the world will be as the music 
of “ mafl y watera ” to the ear of the care-worn and 
thirsty pilgrim. It will appear as a moral pestilence, 
breeding internal agonies and mental despair ; but it 
will be as the i<pirit of a glorious divinity, floating un- 
seen among us, creeping, like the summer winds, from 
flower to flower.” Such are the impressions which I 
receive concerning the , approaching crisis. Faith,” 
the present idol of Protfestantisin, will be essentially 
altered, moJifiiid, and transformed into a milestone to 
indicate the highway and progression of humanity. 
Like the |)yramids, it will stand as a momiment of what 
the ages have erected in the human world ; and, as 
such, it wi 1 fo ’ever possess interest to the historian, 
to the antirpiarian, and the spiritual philosopher. 

The fourth essential is “ free agency wliieh is be- 
ing re-examined and logically prepared for exhibition. 
This is the greatest dogma in the ortjiodox church. It 
an idol of the utmost^ importance. All theology 
»vould be flying in the wind, like the tempest-torn sails 
)f ashij), if it were not for the potent presence of this 
i iMve.) i nxge. It is a strange work of art I Blocked 
it by the nld masters, sulisequcntly 'chiseled by the 
professional artists in theology, and placed upon the 
pedestal of mere a>s.sri'tion^ it has become the most fa- 
vorite Idol in the Protestant institgation. Sliould any 
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rationalistic disorder or epidemic prevail, ♦he ‘‘ doctors 
of divinity” fortliwith, diagnosticate the pathognomonic 
symptoms of Free Agency, to ascertain coifclusively 
whether the contagion* really extends to the cardinal 
dogma, or to the others. If not; then nothing is said. 
If so; then comes a period of theological fumigation. 
That is, the clergy attempt to produce a kind of intel- 
lectual blindness among the people, by deeftmposing, 
a])parently, a few rationalistic arguments with the 
flame of their burning eloquence. Such an effort has 
been recently made ; as we have seen by the discourses 
on supernaturalism,” under review. 

How, then, does the matter really stand ? Are Prot- 
estants not idolaters? The. Catholic has his holy 
virgin” in the form of a fe^nale statue; but we also 
have a ‘‘holy virgin” in the form of a man-made book. 
The Catholic has sacred saints; but we have sacred 
dogmas. You penteive, then, my Iriends, that Catho- 
lics and Protestants are alike idolatrous: the. latter 
being so, intellectually; and the former, sensually. 
The two forms of religious faith and culture are not 
essentially distinct; only antagonistic in regard to 
the ways and means of worship. The logical accuracy 
of this will appt\jir iu the sequel. Can we, then, con- 
tinue to worship these theoh>gic idols ? Can we still 
cherish them as the only beings that have brought life 
and immortality to light? Children play with balls; 
but men amuse themselves with the rolling planets. 
Young iiitellefits cherish every thing through an ex- 
ercise of the sightless affections; but matured minds 
love all things which flow easily through the imdcr- 
Btauding. Such %re truly harmonial philosophers. 
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We, then, f as Protestants in Protestantism — hein'];' 
moved to address Protestants as tliey iornierlv clceric^J 
tho heresies of the Catholic? clmrcli — must faithlully 
ignore, those dogmas which iWtaiii to the popular 
thooloijv. 

The position of the clergy, amid these sacerdotal 
idols, is potent to sustain error. The most charitaldo 
interpretation which an enlightened mind can indulge 
in, is the probable honesty of all men who continue to 
preach the antiquated dcxjtrines. This conclusion, 
however, must be mainly grounded in benevolence ; 
for “ how,” many ask, ““can a man remodel and per- 
petually interpret an idea in tlicology as truth, wlien 
tlie plainest declarations^ of science demonstrate it to 
be an error? ” Tlic only‘ans\v(.*r is, AFen love dark- 
ness rather than light,” when they have not suflicient 
independence and Integinty of soul to cast aside all 
forms, and Worship GlmI \\\sj>h'H and in truth.” The 
friends of true freedom have had oce.asiou to ri.'grot a 
recent inanitbstation of this mental comlition. 

Dr. 13 has labored to infuse new vitality into the 

old dogmas; but the process semiis like the action of 
the galvanic force iip»)n the lifeless liody. The muscles 
contract violently ; the arms lly up '.^^^ainst the silent 
breast; the mouth opens ; the (yes glare like angry lions 
upon the peojJe; and tlu* strange pluuiorncna immedi- 
ately disappear. So w’ill all ellbrts terminate which 
are designed to add new luster to the dogmas of Chris- 
tendom. You who do not believe so, may engage in 
the godless task ; for e-rpuTienoa is still the best school- 
master to those who can not discern the signs of the 
times. r 
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The advocate of supernatiiralisTn, as h® unfolded his 
method, a})pi*ared, to the reviewer, in the midst of 
church doctrines, which he was about to impregnate 
with new tlieologic aflirnation. Behind stood*the idol 
called “ Original Sin on the right, the idol called 
“The Atonement;” on the left, the idol called' 
“ Faith and before him, higher than all the others, 
stood the idol termed “ Free Agency.” TMs idol was 
considered vastly superior to the others in the disens- 
sion; because, in the opinion of the Lecturer, it .was th^ 
great thing to establisli, as a basis upon which to rest 
the utility and essentiality of the pre-arranged dogmas. 
The doctrine of “moral freedom,” therefore, will be 
more particularly reviewed ,on this occasion. In this 
connection, however, it shc/uld be underatood that the 
Lecturer did not present what we would consider cogent 
reasons to sustain the affirmative. He depended mainly* 
upon the superficial reasons already given ; and placed 
himself too confidently upon his eon»ciov..me».% and upon 
his prevailing sensations of freedom, to establish the 
favorite doctrine. This cognitioiial source of our present 
being, he considered the “self-evident” demonstration. 

I will, therefore, first ])roceed to reveal the fallacy of 
this conclusion ^ and then 1 will consider the question 
as it is in nature. • 

It was repeatedly affirmed, as you remember, that 
“ moral freedom is a matter of consciousness” — “every- 
body feels and knows his liberty,” and so forth; which, 
compared wilJi the evidences heretofore considered, was 
the principal proof presented to substantiate a doctrine 
so essentially important to the consistence of the other 
dogmas. The vr^tness, then, which is called to appear 
10 * 
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and impart testimony in the pending trial, is cori'^rloufi- 
nrss. Yon will observe, that this term has a signilicra- 
tion qnit» distinct from the w^ord cnn^aitsnfy. Conscience 
means die internal faculty of Rnowing; a self knowl- 
edge of what constitutes Right and AVrsng. But con- 
sciousness, on the other hand, signifies something more 
sensuous; a knowledge of operations and sensations 
passing iif one's own mind; or, the mental phenome- 
non termed, a cognition of external objects through the 
medium of the senses. Now the question is : Can the 
character of this witness be shown to lie above impeach- 
ment? Was it never known to impart, to the court of the 
human understanding, any false and contradictory im- 
pressions J If this witness never deceived the judgment, 
then it is, indeed and truly; the most com])lete demon- 
stration of the dogma under present analysis. But if, 
on the contrary, it can be shown to be a very treacher- 
ous and imperfect delineator of truth ; then the testi- 
mony deposed b}’ this witness can have no important 
weight in a case of such inomentou-? interest. Lot this 
witness, therefore, be cross-questioned, in order to 
arrive at the actual pro and con in the premises. 

Metaphysicians have divided all the consciousness 
of onr mental being into five di.^tincjt compartments, 
termed the five senses. The sensation of existence is 
consdiousness. Tlie windows and doors, through whidi 
this sensation goes out from and re-enters the sensorium, 
are the eyes, the ears, the smell, tlie taste, and the more 
general sense of feeling by the nervoils mechanism. 
All ideas of the contrariety of_ objects and influenc(»s, 
(constituting the material world; are derived through 
our conscious existence, as defined bj! the senses. The 
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senses, then, may be regarded as the divisions of con- 
sciousness; the different channels through which the 
nerve-spirit of our present life receives influences and 
imparts impressions t<f the understanding. • 

I hoi^e it will not be considered presumption, should 
1 here affirm, that Dr. Bushnell is organized in these 
respects j^recisely like every other man; that, there- 
fore, his personal declarations, concerning the con- 
sciousness of the utter freedom of the soul, are worth, 
in tlie present investigation, as much, to say tl\p least, 
as the assertions of any other intelligent individual. 

Now I am moved to affirm, that human consciousness 
is a very equivocal and unreliable source of knowledge. 
Wherefore? Because we £^ro constantly deceived by 
our Bcnsalions. The senses frequently fail to impart 
accurate impressions to the mind. According to all 
human consciousness, this earth is neither globular nor* 
revolving. Aside from the opposition founded upon 
the so-called heresy of asserting the revolution of our 
planet, Galileo was opposed and confronted by the 
universal comcioueness of the race, that the earth was 
a vast permanent surface, whose edge had not yet been 
discovered. The same thing is believed to-day by thou- 
sands of rainds^ Our senses declare to us, very dis- 
tinctly, that the Sun and Moon roll round the earth — 
rising uniformly in the east, and disappearing behind 
the western hills. The diurnal motion of the earth is 
against every man’s consciousness ; that is, this witness 
does not impart a truthful impression to the under- 
standing. 

Two years since, while on a visit in the State of New 
Jersey, a very industrious although unedu(*ated farmer, 
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confessed townie his utter inability to believe in the 
revolution of this orb every twenty-four hours. “ AVhy,” 
ho exclaimed, “it is against iny'consciousness; against 
the positive testimony of my senses. Don't I tlie 
sun going from east to west i On thft earth, as you 
know, there are millions of movable tilings, and grosit 
bodies of water. If my house was turned bottomside 
up once Sk dtiy, wouldn’t the chairs, and tite crockery, 
and every thing movable therein, fall from their places, 
and be dashed into pieces ? A pail filled with water, 
you very well know, being tui*n(‘d upside down, would 
necessarily be immediately emptied of its contents ; and 
so, if this earth turned ujisido down, as people say, 
wonldift all things be thrown out of order, and the 
lakes and rivers be emptied of tlieir waters ?’• This 
man’s honest argument, tallacious as it was, very accu- 
rately and forcibly represents Dr. Jiuslinell’s dogmatic 
assertion, that his eonBciiuHiuHs was a jdain demonstra- 
tion of the freedom of ihe null. 

Again: this witness is not reliable, or siifliciently 
unwavering to be received as proper evidence; because 
it is known to be oxtrcinoly susceptible to morbid de- 
velopments and teiuhuuMes. Jlany present arc con- 
founded by the strange oj)crati<ni of internal sensations, 
as derived from exterir.il sources. A morbid brain is 
conscious of varidiis incousistencies. Insane minds 
imagine — that is, believe the concurrent testimony of 
their consciousness — that they are certain great distin- 
guished characters : Napoleon, Paul, Alexander, and 
BO forth ; and with as much calmness of pretension, too, 
as would befit the most sane Cliristian. An intoxicated 
mind, with the blood whirling in the cerebral recesses 
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:in(l vessels, is coDseions of strange rnotioi^^ amoiiG^ tlic 
oi)ji;cts about him. Plioiikl he deelare his 
on going fortli from the brothel into the street, he wonM 
allirm he saw the stteet revolving like the, wings 
of a windmill, the lofty steeples toppling from their 
foundations. I w’oiild inquire: Which is in motion? 
The external objects ; or, the morbid (*ons(riou 3 ness ? 
Now, it is by no means an impossible or Ainnatiiral 
thing to 8ni)p»»se a clergyman’s mind to be somewhat 
intoxicated with the spirit of certain dying dogmas, 
even to imagining himself a perfectly free moraf being 
on the testimony of his morbid consciousness. 

E.nough has been adduced to invalidate the evidenco 

of Dr. 13 ’s principal witness. Its character for 

prevarication and waywardness is sullicieiitly made to 
appear. It is not even reliable on the greatest astro- 
nomical fact over revealed to man. Consequently, tho* 
rationalistic mind is absolutely forced to seek for evi- 
dence in other directions. The enlightened judgment, 
independent of the ordinary plane of conseionsness, is 
forced to consult well-ascertained data, before it can 
arrive at clear and satisfactory conclusions on any given 
Bul)jc(?t. 

1 conic now t^ the iK?gativo consideraLion of moral 
freedom ; wbicli is, that tliQre is no such a fnet in exist- 
ence as ffbsolufe independence of the human will. 

In tlio first place, let me describe to you the condi- 
tions upon which alone man could be a perlectly free 
moral being. tTlie pre-consultations considered as es- 
fccntial to the moral freedom of the iirst man, Adam, in 
the great experiment of life, are still necessary to every 
individual. The Christian Church has always had some 
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vague (loctfincs concerning the pre-existonce of the 
soul. Indeed, when we except the speculations of 
Tlioinas^Dick and the universal analogies of Swedon- 
borg, r.'Jhristians have cherished the most mystical and 
unsatisfactory opinions of the otlicr lil^3 — more vague, 
even, than the traditional myths and beliefs of the 
North American Indians. For present purposes, how- 
ever, wc«will suppose the pre existence of every liiimau 
spirit. On this hypothesis, I will now state the condi- 
tions which are re(piired in order to establish the dogma 
of man’s moral freedom. 

The parent should have a conversation with the soul 
of his child, previous to the bestowment of a physical 
body. The langiuigc should convey to the iintcrres- 
trialized spirit this unmistakable information: “This 
material world is a valley of trials and misfortunes. It 
is replete with hard substances which the soul can 
use (inly througli the mediation of physical agents. 
The external world is now — indeed, it always has been 
— undergoing sIonv and gradual changes; and philoso- 
pliers say, these unceasing alterations will in time ren- 
der this world a sereiicr and more spiritual field of 
existence.” The spirit here asks: “Will you inform 
me how the inhabitants appear'” “TJie present human 
race,” replies the parent, c*is rude, impulsive, and im- 
perfect. It is known to consist of different tribes or 
nations, manifesting considerable varieties of external 
appearance, and employing diverse kinds of languages. 
These nations have not outgrown war ;*'nor the causes 
of discord and wTctcliedness. Poverty and wealth, in- 
dolence and industry, ignorance and wisdom, present 
the strangest contrasts ; and the W 9 rld makes in the 
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issue a strange dream, which the Iniinan mind here- 
after clierishcs as the daguerreotype impres.sion and 
history of its cartli-Jife. But notwithstanding all this, 
there is more than enough to compensate man tor his 
strange eventful passage from birth to the final result. 
AVc liave love, and friendship, and consequent joys : 
each twining around the family circle, wreathing the 
plowman's heart, and inspiring the merchant's mind 
with dreams of wealth and enterprise. We have roll- 
ing seas, beautiful rivers, mountains swelling witji life 
and loveliness, a sun of ineffable brilliancy, and an 
earth filled wdth countless stores of luxurious wealth; 
and all for man ! Now,” continues the parent, “ I de- 
sire you to become my son, clgtiied in a [diysical vest- 
ure. But we have a religion that teaches the moral 
freedom of every man ; because this doctrine is alone 
compatible with the plan of redemption^ which is said 
to have been instituted expressly for our future salva- 
tion, but which can prove availing only wlien accepted 
in the freedom of the human will. God can not save, 
they say, unless man is entirely willing. Therefore, I 
desire you to exercise your freedom in becoming the 
olFspring of an earthly parent.” 

What is the upsition of a son?” inquires the spirit. 

“To learn some particular ^trado or profession; and 
to do battle wdih the world of free but conllictiiig 
powers about him.” 

“ What is the position of a daughter?” 

“ A daiighterthas a different sphere. The home, the 
family, and the social circle, are her proper fields of 
action.” 

“ Then,” says tho^ spirit, “ if I come to earth I prefer 
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l>cin;; a dajighter. But tell me further: what are the 
nations called ?” 

We » may now suppose the parent informing the 
spirit of names of the diftoreiit nations, with their 
colors, declaring liimsclf to he a Eurojiyean, 

From what you say,” replies tlie spirit, “I will not 
be born into a physical body, unless I can be a Cau- 
casian or an American. Xor will I conftent to become 
a Christian ; for, according to your relations, it would 
be better for mv eternal welfare if I should be bom 
'where the (hristian religion is not known or preached; 
hence, I will only be born on the planet Jupiter or 
Saturn. Neither w’ill I connent to he born with any 
physical or mental defect. 1 require perfection in every 
particular; thus to be all4;he more ca 2 )able of excreisiug 
my moral freedom. I 'wdii not coyh^mt to accept any 
derangement in iny temperaments; neither in my 
pow’ers of comprehension. If, tlierofore, you can im- 
part to mo all I now demand, physically and mentally, 
I will consent to be born into the material world, and 
take the eternal salvation of my soul upon my own 
responsibility.” 

Such a iinal decision would certainly bo made by 
every well-informed spirit, should it be onlighteneil, 
and thus consulted^ as to the liberty of choice, to 

its advent upon this or any other planet. And the 
dogma of moral freedom can not exist, rationally and 
intelligibly explained, upon any other conceivahlo 
basis. As the docti ine now stands inz-erpreted, it as- 
suredly has nothing to recommend it to the intelli- 
gent mind. The assumptions of divines on this head 
can have no important bearing ; when every individual 
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is known to bo forced, nninformrd and iinnonsullrd^ 
into tin’s brent liiiig woj’kl, frequently defornied, Imlf- 
inade nj),” and witli a “ nationality,” and eonfplexion, 
loo, which may ])rovo a blessini; or a just'as the 

tide of Imrnaii* prejudice may chance to flow at the 
time. Think you, that any being would eoment to be 
born with a hlaek skin, or with a defective oi'ganiza- 
tion { AVoiild any frcic moral being on the 

snj>positi')n of possessing all due information, to be in- 
tniduced into this life with one leg shorter thaji the 
otlier? — With an imbecile brain? — With a hare-lip ^ — 
With a predisposition to consinn]>tion and scrofula? — 
Or, with any other di-'ordcr, phj’sieal or mental, which 
children are compelled to fvccept with their birth ? 
The utter absurdity of the idea breaks upon the mind 
with a redoubled three, when suggested by the mon- 
strous assertions of the clergy, that we are created 
free moral powers !” The very fact of beginning to be, 
implies a j rhnanj d*jiendence of the creature upon 
the (h-cative l^rinciple. 

All intelligent mechanics know, that a liuman inven- 
tion of ‘‘perpetual motion ” would be possible were it 
not for the prl nttfrij n- crsfilft/ oi employing perishahlo 
materials, and di;iving hoine the A/.v/ screw — im[)lying, 
tlins. that the motion'’ wowld have a heiriiinini^, and, 
consequently, a certain termination. Even s(». when 
considered as to its derivation, the human soul is the 
result of the harmonious aetit)n of a Creative Principle 
of Nature; and it dtpmdfi as much upon ihe eterual 
existence of tlie divine Creator for its everlasting being 
as the heart dtpeinh n|)on the j)rcsciice of the human 
spirit for life and e^iergy. 
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If you slAould study the science of man, my friends, 
you will observe that all liberty or freedom is 

; not absolute. All will is ennsi ijueut ; not 
priiiia»*y. The soul does not w^ll itself into beinsi; ; but 
aficr its existence and organization ffre deterininc<l, 
then the inherited force, through will, sets the mechan- 
ism in motion. If the physical arrangements are not 
from birtli harmonious, the loill can not render them 
so. Because the lolll-fuvuHy is an (ffert of the mental 
combinations : not a cause of them. A child has the 

I ' 

will, or the desire, to play in the fields ; but the deter- 
mining power can accomplish nothing, unless the body 
is well and the limbs free from paralysis. Will, more- 
over, can not exist as an mdependent faculty of mind ; 
because it is a condiiltml and intertixed pow’cr — re- 
ceiving promptings from the passions, and admonitions 
from the judgment. If the wdll acts by the instigations 
of the reason, then it is merely the lever of the duwfhvj 
power. Or, if will acts by impulses proceeding from 
the passions; then, as before, it is executing the impet- 
uous suggestions of a cause upon wdiicli it (the will), 
as an etfect, must n(?ccssarily depend. Will, therefore*, 
is not a self-eausing and self determining ])ov\x*r; but 
it is, wlicTi carefully defined, the/bc^/jir of tluj mind. 

The human spirit, as I *ec it, is composed of actuat- 
ing springs, which arc Love; and regulating faculties, 
Avhicli arc Wisdom. These, combined and organized, 
constitute a tiiinkixo sux. This B})iritaal sun, like its 
representative in the heavens, sends <df rays in all 
directions. ITiese rays are inclinations. The retlectioii 
or refraction of these inclinations upon the countless 
external objects wdiich develop and attract them, forms 
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a focm in the mind. At this point all tfic rays con- 
vcTiro, and, when all external and eontiguous conditions 
are fav()ral)le, tlie/W/ force of the internal •sun (t!io 
mind) is manifested at Ads focus. This thcas is the will. 
It is no more ifideperident of the powers which contain 
tlie inclinations, and which emit them, than the focal 
point in a lens is independent of the rays of the sun. 

The metaphysical nature of the subject prevents a 
clearer illustration; wdiich, taken in connecti‘»n with 
the fact that no human mind can perfectly analyse and 
comprehend itself, must serve to explain away all 
ambiguity in the description. The peculiar na^nre 
of this review, moreover, does not encourage any elab- 
orate considerations of this kind. They are deferred 
to a more requisite occasion* when another, but more 
carefully prepared, criticism may be called forth from 
the author. Till then, we will let this point rest; and 
proceed to consider man in relation to the worM. 

You ask : ‘‘ Are you not mistaken in atriniiiiig the 
partial freedoin of man ? Do we not behold examples 
of moral liberty in every man'f’ To this I reply 
briefly. As you recollect, Kossuth, the brilliant Hun- 
garian Governor, was referred to as a line example? of a 
Man in the exenjjse of his freedom, Now it s^?eins to 
me the merest insight into the true philosophy of hu- 
man existence and events, would have prevented the 
reference altogether. Development is a transparent 
principle of nature; and mankind is the coronation of 
all the nature Which pertains to this earth. It is sell- 
evident tliat great events develop great men. A^Yash- 
ington appeara when the occasion requires. Giants 
are slumbering : because there is no temple to over- 
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throw. Should this people be suddenly oppressed by 
tlie invasion or* a foreign anny, tiie pressure wouM 
develop^U Washini^toii as naturally as tlie sprinii^iin folds 
the flower. So Kossuth is a (revelopnieiit of the times 
a!»d events of his country. His love T)f Liberty was 
born with him, by tlie direct action of psycliological 
laws upon his unfolding nature. Several of his rela^ 
tions weife the victims of Tyranny, to which, very natu 
rally, h\< mother became an ardent but speechless foe I 
If tho external ciivumstanecs <!id not exist, the great 
“ centerstance,” Kossuth, would not be to-day known as 
the influential Angel of Liberty. To believe that he is 
6elf-d(‘tormining and self-direeting is to believe contrary 
to truth ; for he is, like the head upon tlie human 
body, the sensorium and mouthpiece of the Iliingarian 
body, to which, by the most endearing ties, he is firmly 
attached. IIo is, therefore, acting out his paramount 
impulses as spontaneously as (but no more so than) the 
ro-ic breatlies forth its native fra ranee. True, his 
liberty is greater than flic rose; Inuce he dous mure, 
enjoj's more, lias greater privileges; in exact propor- 
tion to wdiich are his responsibilities — n »t to the super- 
natural sphoiv, remember, but to the events and people 
by wliieli he is supported. Thus, if,tlie Hungarian is 
an example of iiioimI freedom, he is also an mwatration 
of moral as growing out of the universal 

relationship of all created things. If you will but 
study his very emotional orginization, in connection 
With the power of ci ream stances to develop iii.in, I am 
quitd certain your legitimate coneliisioni will he anal- 
ogous. 

Methinks there now arises another question: “Is 

.■J:» ■ e. * 
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Dot man free to go where and do what he wills ? Can 
lie not journey from city to city, and steal, and murder, 
when he desires • 

The prohh-m of ‘Hilfiraable wrong ’'now begins to 
appear. Frcfm tlie tbeologieal presentation of the 
question, it may be difficult for many minds to turn 
awtiy, as they should, in order to stuAy the nature of 
man with an eye single to the acquisition of truthful 
conclusions. If you divest your minds of all supernat- 
uralistic notions, and analyze the individual relations 
which subsist between every man and the external 
world of eflects, the truth will surely break upon you 
in all its beautiful connections and simplic ity. 

As already shown, every naan’s freedom is cornjyara 
tiv*' and conditional ; not absolute or uncaused. It is, 
in other words, the result of certain conspiring causes ; 
licnce, it is not self-subsisting, but dependent. Sup- ' 
pose, for example, you Will to visit the city of Boston. 
Now this can have no external manifestation or 
accomplishment, unless all the outer contingencies, 
over which you individually can have no absolute 
control, are conspiring to aid you. You depend upon 
bodily health, upon the existence of safe and certain 
means of conveyance, and so forth; which must all bo 
in full operation before yoii^can accomplish the end of 
the will. Those are comi^n-sente affirmations which 
every one of my audience fully comprehends. 

' But let us look at this matter, as the clergy do, from 
a moral posture. Suppose an individual had high 
duties, as personal responsibilities are termed, in Bos- 
ton, which require his immediate presence and atten- 
tion. And there no physical hinderances to pre- 
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vent him from going directly among them, upon which 
an exchse might be properly basQ.d ; still he does not, or 
will n«)t,*^go forthwith and discharge those duties ; tlie 
question is: “Is not that man doing, in some sense, 
a blamable wrong Or, let us agjfln suppose, a 
man is a partner in business. He plans with the 
utmost snbtilty and care, the impoverishment of his 
companioft ; and, having accomplished his designs, ho 
leaves the country, with all his partner's earnings and 
his ovyn ; the question is : “ Is not that man doing a 
blamable wrong?” Or, to suppose still further, one 
man assassinates another, committing the double crime 
of murder and robbing ; the question is : “ Is not that 
man doing a blamable wrong ?” I think the question 
of “ blamable wrong,” in connection with the problem 
of moral freedom, is here stated in full force ; and my 
answer, in order to be adequately apprehended, must 
commeuce with the consideration of a few principles, 
to which I now solicit your attention. 

Man, as we have seen, is introduced into existence 
■without any previous consultations as to his desires or 
choice. This is, to commence with, a total violation 
of the conditions of moral freedom. Jlecause, if the 
theologic assumptions be true, the ^'ndividu.il is in 
danger of nltimatiiig in everlasting woe — his chanties 
being, according to the ci^ulations of some divines, 
one to seventy-five. All this is irreconcilable with the 
workings of a divine Perfection. A free moral power 
should have its choice consulted as to thePnature it will 
accept, and tlie laws to regulate it. Contrary to this, 
no man creates the laws of his finite being ; they are 
made for him ; and he, as an inevitjstble sequence, is 
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compelled to obey them. Man, therefore, in the con- 
sciousness of his being, is not self-causing or self-deter- 
mining in any sense ; but is the of certahi cre- 

ative principles, which he can no more break or subv ert 
than a planet cai? leave the orbit in which the laws of 
condensation and gravitation have fixed it, and take 
independent voyages through the firmament. 

Man, I repeat, is not the creator of tlie inexorable 
laws of his being; hence, he is their everlasting sub- 
ject ; hence, too, he obeys. The paramount law ot^liis 
nature, which he can not alter, is Attractiim. lie 
obeys this law every instant of time ; true as the needle 
to the positive magnet. For present purposes, I will 
denominate this law, Interest; hecjiuse your minds will 
more readily apprehend the sifi:n ill cation of tlie term. 
Interest, I say, then, is the ruling principle of every 
human being; no one can act without it, nor feel the 
disposition to act. It operates in all degrees or spheres 
of existences, with the same philosophical precision and 
determination. No man has n will superior to his 
attractive or moving principle; he can not have; his 
will is merely the agent, or whereby this law, 

like a lever, moves the individual from point to j>oint, 
from attraction to s^tractioii, among the countless con- 
trarieties which make up existence. Perliaijs, my 
friends, you think mo too abstract; but I know I am 
not so to the over-seeing and comprehensive intellect. 
However, let me bring the subject home to the indi- 
vidual. % 

Suppose you now will to walk into tJie street: the 
question is — “How came you to feel that will Tliere 
IB surely an anUeoede^ somewhere, and generated by 
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Bomething. You can not will to walk hence, unless 
the attraction here dhniniahes^ permitting another at- 
tractii/ii to obtain the ascendency in your minds. The 
paramount or chief attractioli you are undei the neces- 
sity of obeying. But in this you may«become confused, 
like a flock of sheep whose leader is lost in hesita- 
tion; or, like the tides which, while changing from 
one .peint of attraction to another, form eddies and 
contrary currents. These eddies and contrary cur- 
rents, in human affairs and deeds, are the very matters 
about which the clergy are perpetually preaching. 
Upon them the priesthood predicate all their theories 
of man’s moral freedom ; and I fear it will be long ere 
the doct<»rs of divinity can be prevailed upon to study 
man, and the profound •philosophy of existence. Men 
would move in the paths of rectitude as naturally and 
spontaneously as the planets roll in their respective 
orbits, without manifesting disorder, if they were, like 
those planets, subject only to a singh? unchangeable law 
of attraction, always developing iinitbrm results. But 
with man the case is different, lie possesses within 
himself innumerable affinities, and, hence, is subject to 
the influence of countless attractions. These set in 
upon him from all directions, at thg same time causing 
him to hesitate^ to delAerate^ to decide^ and finally to 
act in accordance*' with the paramount attraction. This 
is all the moral Ircedoin there is in the constitution of 
things. I will verify this on another occasion. 

Now comes the solution of the questions propounded. 
But first let me direct your attention to the fact, that 
all the trouble, discords, and abominations in this world 
arise from the conflict between the laws of nature and 
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the government of society. The laws of nature are im- 
planted in the constitution of every man; but he does 
not and can not so truly feel the laws of societ5^. These 
are the lireations of igiibrant and finite man ; artd they 
are at war wFfeh the laws of nature, because they are 
wrong and unjust. Tlie individual, therefore, is situ- 
ated between two contending forces— the imperative 
laws of nature and the restrictive laws of* society — 
and the confliclion generates all the evils in the world. 
Society says to the man, Your dutieH^ sir, lie ui Bos- 
ton — you must proceed there immediately.” But the 
law of nature in him does not affirm the same thing. 
This law is superior in its influence upon his 'Will; 
indeed, he feels only this law, accompanied with its 
attractions or interests, and •can only happily obey it: 
yet the social law he mtsx fear exceedingly; and, this ^ 
gaining the ascendency in his mind, he proceeds to 
obey it, with certain internal conflicts which he is theo- 
logically taught to term, corapunctions of conscience.” 
llis mind may be so undeveloped that only ordinary 
desires and attractions can aflect liiin. Hence, while 
my mind might esteem his attractions of charaettT as 
low and demoralizing, he, on the other hand, might 
consider my atti;p,ctious as imaginary and poetical. 
Ilcnce, too, each being ignorant of the other’s integrity 
to the laws of nature, wc w<Aild conmience hlaniiny one 
another. I, considered as an orthodox clergyman, 
might call him ‘'a poor miserable sinner;” and ho 
would call ine*a penurious shepherd, determined to 
shear all the wool from the flock. So the compliments 
might be reciprocated ; until, by my superior ability to 
use language and ^gamentB, I may finally subdue his 
11 
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voice, overcome all his inordinate attractions, place my 
aitractiona in the asccndencj before him, and, lo 1 1 
have achieved the conversion of a fellow-sinner. Very 
well : when this method can be philosophically prac- 
ticed, instilling high and humanitary seiitiments in the 
undeveloped mind, I will become a co-worker in all 
religious revivals. This is the practical and logical ten- 
dency of ^he Harmonial Philosophy. 

But what shall we say concerning the “moral free- 
dom and blamahle wrong ” of the dexterous and faitli- 
less partner in business. The practical conclusion of 
the case is, my friends, that society is, to a considerable 
extent, accountable for his actions. I affirm this under 
the strongest impression of its entire accuracy. If a 
suit be instituted for dam^es, it would be far more 
just diould the individual bring it against society than 
society against the individual. Society had no right 
to be so defective as to permit such a disaster. If the 
fire bums a city to the earth, what do you say 2 Do 
you blame the fire ? or, the defective use made ot it, 
and the combustible nature of the dwellings ? Surely, 
a fire-proof house is the best preventive against a fire. 

So with our social organization. If it is not murder- 
proof, theft-proof, and proof against the evils com- 
plained ot^ it assuredly shduld not curae the low, mis- 
directed, or undeveloped powers which very naturally 
obey the laws proper to their nature, to the disturbance 
and derangement of the general organism. It is true, 
thousands obey the laws of society by violating the 
inward principle ; but such ape not happy, because they 
are actuated or kept in bondage hjfear^ which regulates 
all their cxt^al interests and actions. Bat soch are es- 
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teemed by the clergy as examples of free moral powers in 
the loyal exercise of thoir liberty to do right or wrong— 
so superficial are all theological theories and conclusions. 

Methiffks you inquire : ‘‘But is not the delii/quent 
partner al-o (Rjserving blame?” To this I am im- 
pressed to reply : “ lie that is xoHhout sin among you^ 
let him cast the first stonel^ That is to say, there is 
blainable wrong in this world ; but let us denounce 
dreds^ not men. Let us not vilify and criicity the indi- 
vidual ; but the social organization by which the in- 
dividual is used and molded. But this, you say, is 
evading the question. Assuredly not. You say, the 
partner had the ability to the mischief, and. hence, 
the inward power of unoerstonding exactly what be 
was doing, &c., and should have not done the deed. 
This is precisely what I say ; only I affirm that he was 
a misdirected man — acting from what you would j»ro- 
nounce tlic lowest motive of his nature : but at the 
same time, the fact should not be overlooked that the 
lowest motive was the strongest in his mind. It was 
his ])revailing and psychologizing Interest to do the 
mischief ; to which all his plans and deliberations wei’e 
jdaying the parts of agents and attorneys. The client 
was the all-absorbijig Interest. But you ask : ‘‘ Where 
did that low and miserable motive originate ?” Divines 
affirm it was generated in his own will. This 1 deny, 
and ask : AYhere did that man obtain his conscious 
being and its laws? Did he determine his organiza- 
tion ? Certainly not. But why did not the other 
partner commit the same theft? Because, perhaps, 
the other mind was endowed with a higher reiilizatiou 
of justice, which no Qrdinazy attractions could influence 
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or dilute ; or, lie might /ear society. lie wo’ild, there- 
fore, act out the law of his being as faithfully as the 
other. * Still society should not be so structurally delect- 
ive as to allow the least developed mind oppor- 
tunity or tendency to create disorder. This man had 
a right to demand, from the various dependencies, a 
feeling superior to the Interest of wealth and its sup- 
posed joys. 

You now revert to the instance of the murderer.*- What 
shall we say? Is the murderer not guilty? Should 
we not denounce him as a free moral power “ do- 
ing as he was not made to do?” Yea, verily! lie 
was doing as he was not made to do ; but the primary 
cause did not originate in hia Will. Whence came it, 
then ? I answer : Society is guilty of the outrage ; for 
it permitted the hicest motives of the mind to become 
paramount and the strongest. Xo man in his proper 
condition, ever committed murder from a natural pref- 
erence. The thought is revolting ! If he should kill 
from a native taste, whence came that taste? Did he 
create himself? Far from it. Is there unrighteousness 
with God? God forbid! JIow then came that man 
to destroy his brother ? I answer, he acted as a strong 
power ill the hands of a still more powerful combina- 
tion of causes ; for which society, not individuals, are 
truly responsible. 

Take for example, the case of Dr. Parkmax and 
Prof. Webster. Did the latter murder the former 
from a spontaneous exercise of his ' so-called moral 
freedom ? The facts are quite to the contrary. The 
crime grew out of a pecuniary obligation and embar- 
rassment between the individuals. , The debtor did not 
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liquidate the debt when he promised to do so, and the 
im|);itient creditor beciwne abnormally suspicious. This 
sir^p‘cio|^ ^'Mieratod agiyavatin^ iinin nations an l con- 
stant inquiries, under whii h Prof. Webster writlied 
and smarted as only a proud man could. Ilis wounded 
pride overpowered his other and higher feelings, and 
developed a degree of anger altogether insupportable. 
Ills strongest Interest was centered in the removal of 
this bane to his happiness. This led to the murder. 
You say: “ lie sliould have restrained himself.’' Oh, 
it is exceedingly easy to say wliat a fellow-being should 
do under given circiiuHtances, and to blame him if he 
acts contrary to ou/* notions of right and wrong — es- 
pecially when we jire not organized, situated, and in- 
fluenced in a similar manner; but, when our turn 
we find ourselves acting perliaps no better than « 
he ; only we, being privy to all the causes, can see miti- 
gating and moditying circumstances accompanying our 
crimes, which we honestly believe, or wish to believe, 
would justify utter forgiveness. Society held Prof. 
AV^icbster responsible for his moral delinquency or mur- 
d(U’ous deed. Is tliis exact justice ? 1 hear a protesting 

voice. — Prof. Webster should liavo more properly 
instituted a suit Ifcr individual damages against society. 
Because the crime in this ease was the legitimate effect 
of a social relation between debtor and creditor; of 
winch antagonistic relation the distinguished individ- 
uals wore the most unfortunate victims.” The }>recise 
tliouglit hero ihteiided can be iniicli easier viisunfler^ 
aftm 7 than aj»prebended. It is quite a iminitest dejuirt- 
ure from the poi)ular detinitions of Justice ; and, like the 
traveler in a strange country, the reader may uninten- 
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tionally wander astraj’. You exclaim : “ Oh, it is all a 
))le'i for vice— relieving the individual of ra'.>ral rc-^pDiis- 
ibiiity, 'and encouraging transgression — l>y charging 
aU up6n the structure of society.” Error coiAd not be 
more remote from Truth, than is this conclusion from 
the author’s meaning. Every individual is surely do- 
ing a blamable wrong when he acts inconnistmtlji with 
the itidwMling Law of Right, But who shall say what 
that Law is? Wlio shall sit in judgment sgainst his 
neighbor? According to my impression, this Law is 
Harmony. Any thing, therefore, which (leveloi)s dis- 
cord is wrong ; as a cause, it must receive an unqnali- 
hed condemnation. Now the reader will api>reheiid the 
significancy of my affirmation, if he understands me as 
condemns nfj the causes of ‘discord or sin, whether trace- 
able 'to individuals or to our social construction. In 
the case of Prof. Webster, there is no denying the 
plain fact, that the murder did not grow out of any 
innate taste or vo’uiitary desire, but, jwimarily, out of 
a money -relation between the parties— to which they 
were unrighteously subjected. This pecuniary trouble, 
then, taken in connection with the inherired tempera- 
ments and mental tendencies of the criminal, was tli(3 
cause of tlio premeditation and the sin. Therefore, in- 
asmuch as the first cause \ 3 f this evil is to be found in 
our social arrangements, so am I, in common justice 
to truth, compelled to charge upon society the damiigos 
and injuries done to the parties involved. 

You ask, ‘*Wliy does not every niun destroy his 
creditor, wdien similarly embarrassed in a money rela- 
tion ?” For the same reason that every man is not 
physically and mentally organized precisely alike. 
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Eacli man would be a Newton or a Shakespeare, were 
it not for this fact, tljat the inequalities of birth, the 
contrarieiies of surrounding circumstances, •and the 
ditfereii^ocial positions which men occupy — all con- 
spire agairfeWiie poseibility of every person hdiig and 
doing in a corresponding manner. One man can bear 
lifty times more embarrassment and vexation than 
another, and manifest no discomposure or fctaliation. 
It depends altogether upon individual organization, 
and tlie use which society makes of that organhsation, 
aa to the good or evil issues,. You inquire : “ Who 
made society Society is the work of ignorant and 
undeveloped men. Like the fint cotton machine, 
society does not properly accoinjdish or manufacture 
what the constructive minds desire. Individuals are 
not personally responsible for all the evils evolved from 
present social arrangements. For it is the human 
aggregate which forms society. The social mechanism 
can be improved, only, on the event of the masses 
becoming enlightened as to the actual dimes of hin so- 
called, and as to the best methods of reorganization. 
The reader, therefore, will apprehend me as not toler- 
ating vice, or as exculpating the individual from the 
commission of discordant deeds which he, as a cotug^n - 
atice free power, can prevent or abstain from; but as 
teaching the doctrine, which can* not be successfully 
refuted, that the greatest evils in this world arise from 
Ignorance as to the organization of men, and, equally, 
from a defocti\ie socrial arrangement, A different and 
harmonious organization of human occupations and 
interests would render society a better Parent to its 
offspring ! But tl^e individuals were not the real suf- 
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ferers; l>ccau50, when their physical existence tcnnfv/- 
ated a better opened upon them; but they were citi- 
zens, and husbands, and fathers ! From these relations 
sprang* all tlie suffering which t!ie nuinlor developed. 
Society, Ihercdbro, roc*eive» back', with ^interest com- 
pounded, all the wrongs, the insults, and oppressions 
which its antagonistic relations inflict upon individuals. 
Society, ^\^len it strangulates the murderer, at the same 
time, absolutely hisnlfs ilic moral feelings of every 
man who has outgrown tlicolog^r and the pre\ailiiig 
evils of an undeveloped race. 

In conclusion, I will briefly reply to the almost 
thoughtless assertion, that “ this jdiilosophy is immoral.’^ 
This assertion, my fricnd.<, i.s grounded in ignorance 
and prejudice. The higicjil fruits are: j^rsonfU anal- 
;y(siSj Hrl/’fltVcfopm^rufy haniionu^ brutherhf /nrr^ 

and a wilveraaL of We are taught to 

feel ourselves free to do liiirht; hut we are not free to 
do wrong. Tlio law of our existence is Justice or 
harmony; this is our highest Interest or chief attrac- 
tion. Almo.st tlie last words which broke fi-om tlie 
soul of Jesus, when he sej)arated from his sorrow- 
stricken disciides, hrii^g out in full force the practical 
teachings of this philosophy : Ji**. /A’ oni\ eem an I 

and rn.ij Father arc oivr'-^-w, blending of interests the 
most intimate, wise, and diviiiC. Tliis .state can never 
be developed under the teaching of supornatnrali-m ; 
which tolerates social antagunisnis on tlu? fallacious 
theory of man's in-ual freedom. This rtoctrlmr whi. 1» 
asserts that each K-.i.'L is a si.*ir-diOermiiiing and self- 
regulating i»ower, is disproved by every thing in exist- 
ence. The mission of the Clirist-principlo is to reveal 
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to the rar*e the peace and unity of truth. It will un- 
fold a Wisdom-pomT among men to the ultimate 
ostab^iment of a sacred harmony on earth, f^ermanent 
as tlie^ernal Mind. 

I have iSITfd^ that man’s will is an ej^ect^ and not a 
cause; tliat it is, therefore, not absolutely, but co7)i- 
parativelt/ free. If a man wills to accomplish any 
thing, the execution thereof depends wholly upon the 
favorable conspiration of surrounding things. There 
could be no lying, no stealing, no murder, af every 
man was an isolated bi*ing — an independent, self caus- 
ing, self-determining, and self-sustaining power. Nay. 
Association is the parent of all discordant contrasts in 
men and deeds ; and the J^aw of Progression is the 
parent of the countless varieties of character visible in 
the human \vorld. I say, then, that man is compara- 
tively free in bis will, lie caii follow out, or after, his 
strongest attraction or Interest on the condition that 
all relative influences and circumstances, over which 
he can have no direct control, are friendly to his pro- 
ceeding. Kossuth, in the exercise of his freedom, 
could do nothing, though he might will forever, if there 
were no liearts to beat sym})atbetically with his owm. 
Now I rcgard^liis love of, and labors for. Liberty as 
the natural result of the bvents which developed him, 
and of the peculiar organization which, without his 
consent^ he originally derived from his progenitors. 
Hence, manifestly, the reason why all men are not 
precisely likfi Kossuth, is to be found in the fact, that 
all are not personally organized and situated in a cor- 
responding manner. So, therefore there is no great 
cause for aristooracy in feeling ; for the most splendid 
11 * 
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man before the world to-day Tniffht have been, through 
tlie accident of birth, a negro delving in the earth for 
a livelihobd. 

Blit yon ask : “ If tliis doctrine be true, h^ shall 
we graduate the measure of personal res^J/onsibility ?” 
Tin’s question I will more fully answer hereafter. My 
present reply is : from the mind of line endowments 
we should^ expect line results, all immediately sur- 
rounding things being favorable. I think many who 
now paps for good Christian citizens, have never com- 
mitted theft or murder, simply because they have not 
been situated amid the adequate temptations. But 
what might constitute an irresistible temptation to one 
man, could form no inducement whatever to aii«»ther, 
possessing a different temperament and a higher organ- 
ization. TlTiis fact men are quite too apt to overlook in 
pronouncing judgment upon the moral delinquoncios 
of the victims of vice. The man who would not be 
tempted at all to do a certain thing, which some 
weaker brother was nllucnced to accumidish in society, 
sits in cold judgment against the misdirected mind, 
and consigns him, on the ground of moral freedom, to 
some loathsome prison or burning hell. Such is the 
doctrine of supernaturalism ! 

Man, I repeat, is free ttf do right; hut he is nfd 
free to do wrony, 'When he does right, he glides 
peacefully along with the divine litc-currents of tliis 
beautiful universe, like a flower on the ocean's bosom. 
This is the glorious Liberty of the children of Chal. 
But to attempt to do wTong, <»r rather to he influence il 
by social laws to go in a WTong direction, is to meet 
with insurmountable impediments a1^ every step ; it is 
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like an effort to ascend the impetuous tide of Niagara 
Falls. “ Aceording,to this philosophy,” you ask, what 
motive have we to use our comparative frdfedom ?” I 
answey: The chief ditraciion of every soul is llap])i- 
ncss. But^ihere are very few who know which road to 
take to liiid i{. Thousands think it is to be found in 
licentiousness, in gaming, in prowling through tlie 
world, like the prodigal son, in drunkennfiss and reck- 
lessness ; but such soon discover their error ; for a 
miserable experience teaches a different lesson. 

Jlajipiness, then, is the cliief of all attractions; and 
all mankind would go directly to it, if they possessed 
sullicient wisdom. AV^e, therefore, who have this wis- 
dom, should impart it to those whose present proceed- 
ings are against the law ert* Right. This Law operates 
in us and upon us, whether we recognize it or not ; and 
every movement which deviates from its imperative 
tendency, is attended with the legitimate consequences. 
These results are recorded in tlie book of life; not al- 
ways in accordance with our educational notions of 
right and wrong, with our voluntary or involuntary 
di)ings; but, invariably, in proportion to the real devi- 
ation of the individual. Society does the most injury 
to individuals 9111 this respect. You ask: ‘'What do 
you mean by the book of dife if” The book of life, my 
friends, is composed of the human body and mind. 
The lids are made of the body ; the folios of the mental 
faculties. Upon these leaves are written the many 
deviations of the individual from the paths of rectitud e. 

The recording angel is the Law of Right, or the 
Positive Principle of nature, M-hich is Harmony. The 
mark of transgi^ssion is upon the brow\ The individ- 
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iial — tlio book of life — is immortal ; it soon passes away 
to tbe Spirit Land. Tlie recunJ of misdireclion aj)- 
pears on* tbe living faculties; is manifested in their 
deformity and deercjiitnde ; in their inability .-mnncdi- 
ately to advance, with the higher spirit’s,' upon tlie 
eternal highway of Love and Wisdom. Such are the 
motives, according to tin’s philosoi>hy, which we have 
for exercisfttg aright all the comj^arative freedom in 
our possession. One can righteously affect a Family ; 
another ra Society; another still, can affect a Com- 
munity f and still another, can move a Nation wdth the 
power of Mind — if all the immediate outer conditions 
conspire to that end. But society must be changed. 
For the greatest injury which can be done an individ- 
ual, is to place him, by theitiere accident of birth, in a 
world which favors crime, and the perpetuation of 
mental misery. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

COXCLU5ION. 


.ilioal ainl TtoV.^Ious causes of iho cnmm^ crisis. — A stnijrglo be- 
tween Catholie.s ami Protestants. — The triumph of Ileaso.l — Tho 
rc-.sult. 

TuEfViciula of pronrress should always be able to road 
that greite-^t of all living chapters in Creation : the con- 
dition of the human world. It concerns everybody ; hc- 
eauso the world U (jornposed of individuals. And if those 
who stand upon the summit of the hill are ineapablo 
of seeing the broad extent of humanity that surrounds 
tlicin, then tvho shall go to the contemplation 2 The 
wdiole world, as a general thing, sees future events 
through the eyes of a very few porsoin. Ind33d, it is 
almost true to say that, considered in the historical 
sense, the entire body of mankind has but tw^o eyes or 
mediums throiigl^wdiich to conteini)hite tho condition 
of things, namely, Pouncs and Rkligion. 

On thisoecasi<m let us look at the world through the 
medium of Kelioiox. My im])rossions uj)oii this sub- 
ject may ho briefly w ritten. I, therefore, solicit your 
clearest discernment to the following points : It is w ell 
known by all tlie inhabitants of Christendom tliat the 
world is full of sectarian jargon and bitterness. And 
that very conspicuojisly before the world are arrayed, in 
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bitter and uncompromising liostility, two powerful 
forces — ProteattantiiHii and Uatholicifim, 

III oi^flerto bring these religious institutions distinctly 
before your minds, I will describe their leadjfig charac- 
teristics. 

Catholicism is a system of snpernaturalism. It 
claims to be the “One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
Chimdi -based upon supernatural ^/vMwvV//, claiming 
unending infallibility. It denies the right of indiricl- 
ttal jitflotneiit upon religious subjects; but inculcates 
the viitues, charities, and hospitalities of Christian- 
ity through tlie agency of popes, bishops, and priests, 
'who profess to have their authority direct from the 
supernatural source. 

Protestantism is also a'system of snpernaturalism — I 
mean, when considered as a whole. It claims to have 
discovered the true import of the Sacred Scriptures. It 
is based upon a supernatural foundatiiui, but encourages 
the right of j>i irate judgment upon all siilyects pertain- 
ing to religion and conscience. It likewise inculcates 
the virtues and charities of Christianity tliroiigli the 
medium of clergymen, schools, and colleges. 

Isowl am not impressed to consider the minor points 
of either Catholicism or ] Votestantisai, nor the different 
views which one party or the other entertains concern- 
ing the truest methods of biblical intei*prctation. There 
have already been too many clinrchcs built, and t*»o 
many salaries paid, to have these oriental and insignili- 
cant affairs discussed. But I have to do only with the 
fno7ulaii(ni upon which these two very popular insti- 
tutions manifestly stand. It is essential to understand 
here, what is very generally overlooked, that both of 
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tliese gigantic religious organizations are struggling to 
maintfain an everlasting position iij)on the smm iden- 
tical ba^s. There is one foundation; but it* is not 
large enov^jli to sustain two such stupendous ancl in- 
harmonious superstructures. Hence it inevitably fol- 
lows tliat both must fall forever — leaving the ground 
to be occupied by something more consistent. IJut one 
must decline and crumble before the other, ifow the 
question is, which of these two religious institutions is 
first destined to di'cay ? 

Let us leave this question unanswered, for a few 
moments, and turn our thoughts in another direction. 

It is well known by the clergy and )»eople generally 
of the present day, that there is rapidly growing a 
rationalistic religion and a phil* sophical Sjarituality. 
This is the ITarnionial Philosophy. It stands upon the 
revelations of Jsaturc, and upon the foundatio!is of the 
liiisliest form of Keason. It fully accepts the virtues, 
charities, truths, and liberalities of every known religion ; 
and siiTi])]y rejects every thing which claims to be in- 
trinsically based upon the miraculous or unpr()titai«ly 
supernatural. It looks upon the moralisins and pre- 
cepts of diristianity as a natural development of a \^ ell 
balanced mind — oii^more j)ropcrly, as a natural unfold- 
ing of iraih in the general jfrogress of mankind. It 
regards all the real miracles, prophecies, and iniraculons 
powers, as explainable upon philosophical princijdes; 
and holds to the doctrine of human progress aiid uni- 
versal improvement in the constitution of things. 

Now’, it will be perceived, the declar.ations and posi- 
tions of this Philosophy are clear, and positively an- 
tagonistic to both Prgtestantism and Catholicism. It is 
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essential tliat yon fix your minds firmly upon this point. 
The rationalism ofthis day is positively o]»poscd Jo ihe 
two grvat fornm of rclijijious belief. Reeause, ,as before 
Buid, the quarrel between rrotestantisni and^JJJitholieism 
is sustained on the desire which one i)afry has to sup- 
plant and transcend the other. For they stand upon 
the same foundation. I>y this I mean to say, that the 
Bible is* the unmistakable originator of both these re- 
ligious institutions. It is the ground-plan of each ; 
and 4:he two start from the same degree of apostolic 
authority ; hut there is a vast struggle, not now obvious, 
but certain to occur between these Powers — a war, des- 
tined summarily to settle the question of the ground- 
title, and the divine right of human government. A 
supernatural religion h^ised upon and 6U))ported bv 
miracles equally supernatural, is the basis of both supen*- 
Btructures, Tlicre is no denying this plain tact. I 
would not be understood to consider Catbolicrisin as 
good in all rcspec^ts as Protestantism ; tV»r it is clear that 
the latter has wrouglit many improvements in the form 
of religious worship, has abandoned many expensive 
and unnecessary ceremonies, and cneouraged individual 
education, and private judgment in scriptural reading. 

But mankind are now far more civilized and advanc(‘d 
in arts ancl sciences than in any formcfi* era. Men un- 
derstand each other better now ; and the great laws of 
nature are more easily and generally comprehended. 
The shackles of bigotry and intolerance drop off as the 
cause of Freedom advances; and alb members of hu- 
manity — of Christendom especially — are hecoining more 
thorouglily reasonable and baptized in the pure waters 
of wisdom. 
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Here, tlicn, 13 the ]ioiTit : men are becoming more 
ren^tnahh'. The late of Christendom depends wholly 
up'^n tl^is one fat*t: irnyi are tlieir manliooJ 

a'.icl heedi'diig intelligent and strong. 

Among other revolutions which await the higher 
poriions of mankind, is a religions one, whi(;h will ho 
more powerful than any known to history. But it will 
be effected principally by Beason. One party will 
reason |)hiIosO[)hically, the other thcologicailly ; both 

wi.l reason enrrectlu from the pi'cmises assumed.* Tou 

' • 

may be assured of the truth of this aj>proachin,;; .crisis. 
The world must recognize it, because it will be A(;com- 
paniod with war; for politics are inseparaldy coiiTiccted, 
all over the world, with religions systems, iieligiou 
will devolup reason; but polfties will impel tl,e masses 
to nnsheath the sword and to stain the bosom of nature, 
with hlood ! Triends of progress ! bo not discouraged ; 
for the final crisis must come ; then the stranue inter- 
rogiinm. 

Concerning so-called revealed religion, the majority 
of the people will reason thus: “We believe Christian- 
ity to be a su])eriiatnral development of truth. There 
are truths onr feeble reason could never have discover- 
ed —such as the fliaracter of God, the doctrine of im- 
mortality, and so forth; hence, fs, svpenxatumJ nvela- 
iuni is essential to our future safety and present en- 
lightcnLineiit.” (lieincrnher, my friends, that thon.-ands 
of Protestants will and do reason in this wav.) And 
looixing about t>n either side, tliey will say: “What 
means all these sects? Whence llieir origin? Is this 
the result of religious liberty ? Nay ; it is religious 
anarchy! Wherefore? Because all Protestautisin is 
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in error. AVe have a supernatural religion, hnt >ve 
have been striving to comprehend a supernatural flat- 
ter, witfi our common, natural judgments! ^Tliis is 
unreasonable.” Thus many will say : This i^nreason- 
able; and it is all chargeable upon Protesf^ts. They 
have been very inconsistent, lliey believe that Chris- 
tianity is a supernatural revelation of supeniatural 
truth ; arid yet they have the presumption to think 
tliat every man should read tin's supernatural revela- 
tion to please himself. Catholicism is more consistent, 
and v!m'e certain to redeem the sinner from the mort- 
gage which the devil holds against him ; because this 
religion is true to all the apostolic symbols and pen 
and ink habiliments ofr the early Church, as these 
were siipeniaturally origiilate<l and organized on earth. 

^ Protestantism, on the contrary, is unsafe (on the super- 
natural theory) as a divine power unto salvation. Its 
existence is based upon the original developments c»f 
su]>ernaturalism ; but, on the score of freedom of opin- 
ion, this church has adopted a somewhat more spiritual 
method of accomplishing the new birth and the sinner's 
final salvation. This freedom of opinion is now the 
great trouble. It has opened the door to all manner 
of heresy, atheism, dernonism, and •diverse sectarian 
antagonisms to the claims* of supernaturalism. lS"ow I 
aiti impressed with tlic conviction that no natural judg- 
ment is adequate to the just understanding of su])er- 
natural things. If Christianity is a system of suj)cr- 
natural truth, then it requires a Bupcrnaturally illumin- 
ated mind to comprehend its import and arcanical bear- 
ings. In this matter, the Boman Catholic religion is 
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altogether more consistent than the Protestant religion. 
Tlr^ is undeniable. 

But^t may be said that Christianity is Jiafund 
truth, su'pernatiirally revealed — presented to nlaii for 
his acceptarion or rejection in his Ireedom. Now, by 
taking this i)Osftion, you clearly admit that tlie entire 
system would eventually have been unfolded by the 
general progression of humanity — ^you come upon ra- 
tionalistic grounds of interpretation. If Christianity 
is a system of natural truth, then it would have mtixi- 
rally come forth like the sciences of Astronomy, Geology, 
&c., in the common course of things. But it came 
through a miraculous channel, or was divulged through 
the agency of supernatural means, then it evidently 
requires the same means to* enliven it and to spread it 
triumphantly over the earth. Do you apprehend thq, 
full bearing of tliis reasoning? 

Let us take an example. Suppose you con>truct an 
engine: you adjust the parts, iutrocliice the vapor, anil 
the wheels turn. But what would you think of the 
meclianie who insisted upon making a steam-engine go 
by le^/^t'/’-power. You would doubtless consider him 
ignorant or insane. Now, apply the same reasoning 
to Protestantism.® Protestants believe that Christianity 
was introduced, and set in •motion, by mju rnatHral 
and miraculous means; and yet they reject the means 
by which the whole system was originally moved, and 
try to keep it in action by natural and common causes. 
In this matier of theoretic consistence. I atlirin, Catholi- 
cism has always been, and is now, fur in advance of 
Protestantism. For if we have a siipernaturally re- 
vealed religion, we^should have a class of men sui)er- 
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Tintnrary cTulnwed, or ordained, to nndoi-stand it. and 
to ini]);irt; its wonderful truths mankind.* AV-'fiilo 
Protesta'ntisni is divided and subdivided inti'- many 
CfUiflietiniT see's, the One, Holy, Catliolie, Apostoiie 
Church stands perfectly unmoved and uiKfhanged ! 
Now, why is this? The reply is plain : simply because 
that churt'h is, and always has been, perfectly vonalstml 
M'itli its assumed premises. It stands, like Protestant- 
ism, u]>on a supernatural foundation. Its doctrines arc 
derived from the Pible, which is claimed to be a sn])cr- 

* Protestantism founds the (‘huivh on the Bililc, makinj^ tlip 15!blo 
prior. On the other hand, ('‘atliolieism rests the Bible on the Clnnch, 
making the ('hurch p-ior. Ask a Protestant whicli he believes first, 
Church or Bible ^ and he will say, ‘-Billc:” whii h he bolK VCs bec 'Vse 
of the other? and Ijc wiil say, ‘*1 bcliove in a t'hiinh. because I believe 
in the Bible.” “You start, ibeii, with ilie Bibb*?” “Yes.” “Jhit 
liow do you know the Bible is tlu Word of tiod?“ “Why, I know it 
becaU'G ‘all ^^c^iptUlO is giV' ii by the in-piratioii of (lod.'” “But. my 
fi’ieiid, the qu»*stio>.i Is, Srrplure ? !b)w ilo you know that tin so 
si-\iy->ix brif»hs are iho S<*r;)»ture? Why is * Solomon’s Song’ serii)tun‘. 
and not ll.e* ‘Book of Vrisdorri ?* Wby the ‘Kpi-tle of St. Jinle,’ and 
not tlie ‘ Ki'islle of St. Ciena iit?’ Where do you find In ihe B Idc* an in- 
spired list of (Miionical hooks? and if there wore such list, how eoidd ymi 
know t!;at that list itself was inspired? if you fall hack for aid on Iho 
llnly Aposili'P, you find tliem quoting the ‘Book of Knoch,' and di.^- 
playing familiarity with • Wisdom’ and * Kcclo.-ia Miens,’ and even qmd- 
ii:g passages from llio hcaiben p'«{s.‘* The Protr slant has no answer, 
or he may lake leftigc in Mie remaik iliat he bi lii-ves the Bihle on ac- 
eourit of its eviJenee.y. “ But havt* j’ou ever iHUscnally e.xamined tho.'e 
evidences to see if they are .«ouml?” “Mo; hut nthe.r.s ha\e, ami so, 
the Bible being gcmerally acwptoel, 1 acci‘j.1 ii.” .\nd ;ifi( r a scries (^f 
questions, iny brelhren. y«ni find it all comes b) Ibis, ihu.t he lxlie\» s 
the B.hle to li('ihc infallible Word of (hi-l. on the leslimoiiy and ^^^sMr- 
ance of fallible men. As amuher lias expri-s.'^ed ii, the \v.»rl i is jmi 
very comfortably on an elephant, and the olepliaiit on a tortoise, but 
the poor tortoise rests nowhere . — Euefs 
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nnturally derived book ; beiiee it requires a class of 
rcjriilarly inspired men to divulge its great teachings, 
and to^ secure their ])r()per acceptation by, and •influence 
ui)on, the human charaVter. This class of nieirslmuld 
take charge of our souls; and wc should not interfere 
\\ ith religious lloctrincs or political acts, only so far as 
tlie supcrnaturally insjured men shall desire and com- 
mand. Now, be it remembered, the Cathdiic Church 
or claims to be, in possession of this class of inspired 
men. There is a great organization of Pojies and 
Bishops who claim to have supernatural aiitiiority, from 
Pkter the First, to the present time. The supernatu- 
ralistic chain is complete. To be consistent, then, let 
us leave confli(^tirig Protestaijtism, and go back to the 
bosom of the Mother Church. 

Here, my friends, yon have a brief synopsis of the 
simifle process wdiich is likely to occur in thousands 
of Protestant hearts. It is now occurring, ])rivatcly, 
all around the world. There will bo a peculiar reaction 
in facor of Catholicism. The One, Holy, Catholic 
Church, is destined to spread throughout many of the 
territories of Christendom ; because one party in Prot- 
estantism will sec its inconsistent position in matters 
of religious theory'. But another party lias appeared — 
the Liberal Cliristiaiis and tlie llarinonial Philosophers. 
This form of religion unqualified!/ rejects all ^(nnatiiral 
supernaturalism. Hence, Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism, as leligious institutions, are alike repudiated. It 
docs not make,C6V7*y man's judgment his only guide in 
matters of importance, but asks — “ Where shall we find 
the most truth, the highest wisdom, the noblest religion, 
the truest happine^ ! It has these desires for its eternal 
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magnet. Hence it interrogates the boundless fields of 
Kature with an lionest soul and lofty brow I Thii is 
perfect And immutable freedom. Anarchy cai;* never 
invade* the principles of this party; for it is based upon 
Heason, upon Nature, and upon Nature’s God. 

We have now obtained the final reply. Protestant- 
ism, as now constructed, will first decay ; because it is 
to be divided into two parties — the smallest party will 
go back into Catholicism; the other will go forward 
into Irrationalism. And then, after a succession of 
cventfiil years, a political revolution will hurl the 
Catholic superstructure to the Earth, and the jfrismatic 
how of promise will span the Heavens. The nations 
and races will then be comparatively free and happy. 
For the MillAinial Epoch *will have arrived ; and there 
will be something like a realization of peace on Earth 
and universal good will. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EEA80NB FOR THE FAILURE OF PROTESTANTISM.* 

The history of Christianity illustrates this text. Her 
career has been marked by crises, when men, stirred by 
unusual earnestness, liave arisen against the quiet Jirder 
of things round about them. These crises have occurred 
at irregular intervals. They have always been pro- 
voked by some evil that has been long and silently 
growing. They are periods \diich try men’s souls, be- 
cause they are periods when new men attack old and 
cherished prejudices. In the second century after 
Christ, the germs of what afterward became Arjanism 
appeared in Lucian of Antioch. Those germs grew 
and spread in the Church silently, but so wddely and 
alarmingly at last, as to lead earnest Catholics, in the 
subsequent century, to rise in their majesty, reassert 
the faith in its purity, as it had come down from the 
Apostles, and brand the new dogmas as deadly heresy. 
In the Middle AgA, Homan errors silently and s'owly 
grew and spread, till at last,*in the eleventh century, 
earnest Catholics in the eastern portion of the Chiircli, 
enduring the evil no longer, rose in their majesty to 
condemn it ; and that non-intercommunion with Rome 

* Extracts frpm a Discourse delivered by Rev. Dr. F. C. Ewer, ct 
Christ's Church, in New York, Sunday, September 27, 1868, from the 
text^ “I came not to bring peace^ but a sword."— Matt. z. 30. 
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was decreed by ihc Orthodox Eastern (or Greek) Clinn h, 
which has lasted till to-da3\ In the Eoni.'in portij^n of 
tlie Cl)farch the siiine evils continued to grow, wiib new 
onesAvhich biv)ke out from time to time, until at la^t, 
in the liftecntli eenturv, earnest men all over the 
West rose in their majesty against them ; and wc liave 
the Reformation — so-called. Subsequently, coldness 
and dcadness grew’ and spread in the Anglican portion 
of the Church, till at last, in the eighteenth century, 
thos§ earnest souls, John and Charles Wesley, kindled 
the blaze of Methodism. God hath cast our lives at 
the opening of one of these crises. 

I would not have you unalive to the fact, or under- 
value its importance. For many years men have been 
floating calmly down tho- stream of Christianity. There 
have been petty diiferences and discussions between 
sects, it is true, but no general ui)heaval. h^oundations 
have been undisturbed. But now a stoi in is very evi- 
dently rising, w’hieh is disturbing the bottom of affairs; 
and it is impossible to predict how we shall all come 
out of it. AVe may look to the warnings and advice 
of our former rectors, speaking, as it were, from the 
grave. But the leader of twenty or ten years ago eouhl 
give ns no general sailing direvtioiis^for these new coasts 
and channels, these new, heavens and seas. The voices 
of the dead may w^arn us concerning those things which 
they knew; they can not warn us enneerning aspects 
and conditions unseen and unanticipated by them. 
Leaders in conservative and quiet times are rarely the 
leaders in revolutions. Revolutions roll them under. 
There are evils raising great fronts around us — evils 
that have been long and silently Rowing. And as in 
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the fourth century, as in the eleventh, as in the fifteenth, 
aiid as in the ei^^htcenth, earnest souls are at last roused 
atniese evils, and men are beginning boldfji to speak 
out, *It is note worthy •that the laity are ahead of the 
clergy in this matter. It is the evident and disastrous 
failure of Protestantism, as a i*eHgiou3 system, that is 
raising the mutterings ot* this storm. What is it that 
is the niotlier of all tliis iniidelity ? Whatds it that is 
the prolific cause of all tins lo\y grade of P])irituality 
and character in life? What is it that haih broken 
up respe(^t for old age, for parents, for authorities? 
What is it that hath laid Cbristianily open to the suc- 
cessful attacks of any resolute skeptic* 2 What is it 
that hath diniined the clearness of the eye of faitli? 
What is it that hath removed the spiritual world and its 
dwellers far off to an astronomical distance, practical- 
ly sundering the eommunion of the saints by the wall 
ofdea'h? What is it that hath substituted sentiment 
for principle — that standeth oyer the sick bed, anxious 
to wrest from the lips of the sufferer a cabalistic; — a 
magical utterance that shall save him in his sins, but 
with scarce a word as to repentance, and confession, 
and amendment, and his salvation from sin 2 What is 
it that is the prolific cause of all this absence of the 
self-sacrificing spirit? Wha^ is that has left the masses 
without a religion, and that has s«iit us all on a course 
where we are at last ignorant as to how wo can get at 
tliose masses ? Mission chapels for the poor, with Prot- 
estant or semi-Protestant services, and with a limited 
attendance at each of the well-to-do poor, are amiable, 
but melancholy eflbrts of the day. God knows we are 
thankful for the good they do, but it is true that we no 
U 
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longer flatter ourselves that M-itli tliem wc are getting 
at the masses. The very pamphlets on church wrk 
that are pouring from the press are indications that we 
are walking in darkness ; that ifre have been and*^ are in 
the midst of some great blunder. What is it that hath 
set its face stubbornly, and reared stubborn prejudices 
against the only appliances that have ever succeeded in 
reaching down to the masses so as to hold them under 
control ? It is time for us to ask liow much the Prot- 
estant prejudices, which we have inherited from genera- 
tions behind us by no means infallible, are worth, and 
how much they are costing. It is time for us to ask 
whether we shall longer weigh them against the Chris- 
tianizing of millions of the neglected poor. What is it 
that hath left ministers stranded upon the high rocks of 
life, preaching to the select rich ? What is it that hath 
Sold the gospel to tlie rich in the house of God ? What 
is it that hath hushed the voice of resounding praise 
throughout the great congregation, and delegated the 
praise of God to a salaried four? What is it that hath 
killed out from among us all anxiety for the salvation 
of God’s man, as a unit of creation, extending through 
all time and space on earth, and that has elevated 
instead that selfish aspect of religion which makes it 
simply a process for the salvation of the given indi- 
vidual. Tour and my salvation, my brother, are, of 
course, all important to ourselves ; but God, when he 
made Ilia Church, made it for all time and for man, in 
the fullest meaning of the W'ord. Nowadays, however, 
so long as a given individual of to-day can “get saved” 
in some human religious institution, that institution is 
considered as answering all the purpe^ of the Church ; 
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and there is not the slightest anxiety as to whether or 
1 ^ that institution contain a tlieological disease which 
\\^ Jdll it, and leave the individual of twrt centuries 
hence without any institution to “get saved” in. 

I propose to call your attention to a few (»f the facts 
that mark thd disastrous failure of Protestantism, aiuf 
to ask you wlietlier those facts are not enough of tliein- 
sclves — to say nothing of others — to stir fo its depths 
any spirit tliat has a particle of earnestness; and I 
warn you hcforchand, that if Protestantism h^is failed, 
we are not to look to Rome for a cure. A recent able 
writer has said, this would be but to fly from the efteet 
to the cause. Justly has he said it; for Protestantism 
W 9 ,s produced bj^ the (^rror^ of Rome; and why fly for 
cure from a system that Iius proved itself false in the 
nineteenth century to one that proved itself false in 
the fifteenth ? I remark, first, that in this city there 
are three hundred churches, some of them large, most 
of them comparatively small. Hiey will hold, when 
all full, say about 200,000 persons — call it 250,000. 
Where are the other three-quarters of a million of 
people in this city every Sunday ? Making a liberal 
allowance for children too young to attend, for the 
sick who can i^)t, and for all engaged in employments 
for the public convenience, and considering those of 
our vast floating population wdfo attend as strangers, 
and considering, moreover, the empty seats in all the 
churches each Sunday, there is an enormous residue that 
are non-church-goers. Compare, nay, contrast the im- 
mense churcli attendance of the ])opulation in Roman 
and Greek Catholic countries with the attendance of 
the mere fragmen); of the population in Protestant lands. 
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My friends, have yon ever tlioiipjlit of the fiet that 
there are qountless tUousands all pver this land, to ^\y 
nothing of Germany and other conutries, that Injvei-**- 
jeeted Protestantism '} I do not mean to say they 
have taken to Home ; but they have at any rate aban- 
doned Protestantism as a religious system. There is 
scarcely a man or a woman in the land tliat has not a 
relative — shall I not say relatives— who, while they 
still have a kind of respect for the Christian religi<.)ii, 
no longer believe those doctrines that all Protes aiit 
dcnomifiations jneach in common. The fact is, with 
the most of them, dogmatic Christianity is identified 
with its Protestant presentment. They know no other, 
and, in abandoning Christianity for skepticism, it is 
Protestantism that they ha^’^e'* weighed in tlie balances 
and found wanting. And there are thousands of men 
and women, therefore, that at last do not go to church 
anywhere. These men and women are rearing child- 
ren ; and the latter arc, by example, by casual domes- 
tic remark, and by carelessness of their parents, in- 
heriting a similar abandonment. Protestantism has 
been trying to meet the evil by modifying and s«»fteii- 
ing some of its subordinate dogmas. But people see 
that its fundamental dogmas remaiqi, and that the 
modified subordinate doctrines only make the whole 
system more thoroughly inconsistent with itself; and 
BO the great evil of abandonment grows greater and 
greater. "Now rise a grade above this class, and take 
the men and women that do attend <;hnrch. How 
many of them are there that really believe Christianity 
as presented by Protestantism ? Some of its dogmas 
they bdieve from habiti from early j>rejudice, or they 
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scarcely know why. Hut those whose minds are shaken 
the rest form s>\v.vy lar^e eleinent ofdevery Prot- 
estawt coriffreixation. ^Thls is a fact vvliich Ithe clerpry 
may not wish to contemplate. Put it is a fact. Here 
we see not total abandonment, but that j)rocess ot^ 
abandonment in progress, which has been working for 
much more than a century, and which is at last very 
noticeable from tlie large i)ropopti()ns it fias at lengtli 
assumed. Those two classes 1 have mentioned form 
the vast bulk of the cornmiinitv. Isn’t that am alarm- 
ing fact? What are you going to do with your preju- 
dices under the circumstances? Now turn and lo»»k at 
the individuals that compose these two classes. There 
was a time when it was the staple remark, that men 
became infidels because triey desired to live a wicked 
or careless life. Doubtless there are some even to-day 
who arc skei)tics for the above-mentioned reason. But 
it were sheer blindness thus to account for the present 
general disease of infidelity which afflicts the com- 
munity. 

Look around upon our relatives and friends wlio 
belong to the two great classes I have s})oken of. Are 
they bad men I No. Are they unreasoning or un- 
reasonable mefl? No. Are they unearnest men ? No. 
ALany of them are filled M^th the spirit of honesty, and 
truthfulness, and uprightness, and conscientiousness, 
and nobh-iiess, and generosity, and hospitality, and 
kincliicss of heart, filled with all that w'hieh is the very 
basis of religion. (Jlhui tliey are men that stir our 
admiration. Put they have eonsc-ioiiily and conscien- 
tiously rejected (that is the word rejedii(l\ cither in 
whole or in parif, the Protestant presentment of Chris- 
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tianity, and deliberately remain in that condition. The 
gTrandtathevs were Calvinisstic Presbyterians, the fatly»?s 
w’cre C'on^i-egationalistfi, the sonj were Unitarians, the 
grandsoifs are Parkerites and infidels. 

The attempt to imnul Protesta vtlarn qs a rcUgiom 
system ends in idmndonimj it altogether as a hopeless 
case. The Kationalists have a ground to stand on ; the 
true Catholics have a ground to stand on ; but Prot- 
estantism has no locus standi (if I may use such a 
plirase), and its process of disappearing I have given 
above. I'he men I speak of either do not think of or 
do not care to accept liorae, and so they are left with- 
out any distinctive religion, unless we can say, indeed, 
tliat each has his own. 

The two basis ideas of Protestantism are, first, “ the 
I>i))le, and tlie Bible only, for Christians;” secondly, 
‘•each man practically his own infallible interpreter of 
it.” Now, the consequence of this is, that Protestant- 
ism has not fostered humility, but arrogance. It has 
not cast over the individual mind the wholesome shadow 
of a distrust in its own ignorance or ])artial views, or 
unexamined prejudices; but it has sju'ead broadcast 
the rampant spirit of practical individual infallibility. 
And so these men, nursed in that sclioof, absorbing the 
spirit from the very atmosphere about them, are per- 
fectly satisfied, unalarmcd, and at peace, cacli in his 
own partial cr complete inlidclit3\ 

Then, again, they see how these two basis ideas have 
led to the thousand conflicting sects of Protestant ism, 
the splitting up of denominations on little petty points 
which their commoii Sjiisj tells them are unimportant ; 
and so they gladly escape the maze «in disgus.!, and. 
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with a self-complacent down-looking upon the whole 
fijd of battling Protestant sects, settle down tlierri- 
sclves^into the mere religion of being good men. * * * 
They will take parts *of the Bible and say tliey are 
true ; but it is because those parts appeal to their minds 
as true. Thalt is to say, Protestantism has wrecked 
the community on the rocks of individualism, and left 
each man to be a Bible to himself. Some«people say, 
‘‘ Any good man is a (Christian.” But there were good 
men and true, and honest, before Christ came — -niillioiis 
of them. Ancient civilizations could not havo«existed, 
indeed no civilization can exist, without an enormous 
leaven of such elements. But the phrase “Any good 
man is a Christian,” and the phrase “A true Christian 
is a good man,” are by no means identical. * * * 
JS’ow, what is it that has led to and is responsible for 
the rise of these two enormous classes in the community ? 
My friends, it is not Christianity as presented by tlie 
one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ; for that has 
not yet got the ear of the people, and it is, moreover, 
very much hushed even in its own pulpits. Nay, it is 
tlie Protestant presentment of Christianity that has 
liad their car for the last two centuries. By its fruits 
shall ye know it» And this wholesale abandonment of 
it, that has been silently avd steadily spreading in the 
last century, till it has invaded tjvery family, is one of 
tlie indications of the failure of Protestantism as a 
system; and is arousing many reluctant but det3rniined 
souls to the sad duty of dragging down that which has 
been quietly sitting on the throne as a king, too sacred 
to be touched, and Bolcmnly arraigning it at the bar 
for trial. Protestantism, give us back our fathers, our 
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cliildren, onr Imsbarid^, that are lost in tlie forests of 
skeptieismj It is this that is a;*ou 5 inp; and ban^fi'f^ 
together ti broad Catholic, party in tlio dinrcli, v'hieh, 
if it win not close its eyes to the Honian iailnre of the 
fifteenth century (a failure made doubly- disastrous by 
the Bull of 185-1), is determined no longer to ch)sc its 
ej'es to the Protestant failure of the nineteenth. A 
party that determined to maintain and spread all 
that is truly Catholic that has come down from tlio 
past, aiiji combine with it all of the present that 
has proved itself geod, both in thought and in ap- 
pliance — it is tliis that has provoked the beginnings 
of a second reformation, that will bo a reformation in- 
deed. 

In this claim that Protcstfintism has failed, you will 
not, of course, iinderstaiul me as asserting that there is 
nothing good in it, and that with all its evils it has 
been productive of no benefit whatever to the world 
and the Ch’urcli. This would be but mere extrava* 
gance, foolish exaggvjration, an J not the result of lii it 
calm, attentive out look which the seriou.sness of tho 
times and its dangers demand. ( atliolics are not un- 
mindful that the ?»Iethodists, for instance, liave struck 
something that is in harmonv with hUiiAin nature: and 
that that suinclhing can bo» wielded on the naturally 
enthusiastic heart of inan in a biitter way, and oil 
Christian rather than rationalistic plan. Make tlio 
man one with Christ, through the sacramental s\ste:n, 
and then bring in the lever of enthnsiaiim, and you 
have not substitutcfl practical Immediation for iledi.i- 
tion, nor struck a ruinous blow at the foundation of 
Christianity. Catholics are not unmindful of Baptist 
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practice or Unitarian literature. But I can not pause 
ftnon this point. ^ 

1 hasten to a second indication of the faifure of Prot- 
(istantisin as a system*; and I do so by asking the ques- 
tion — Protestantism, where are the masses? Wlien 
we run our e*ye over the different sects, w’e are strucS 
with the fact tliat each is made up of a peculiar type of 
man. There is, for instance, the Methodist type, and 
the denomination vary to greater or less extent around 
the type; then there is the Presbyterian type, and thee 
Baptist, and the Quaker. I am not speaking dispar- 
agingly — far be it from me to do so. The whole mat- 
ter is too serious. But we all know that men are con- 
stituted differently, and Jiave different a]>pcarance3. 
This is so nationally. No one would mistake a French- 
man for a Scotchman, or for a German. This is so, too, 
inside of our ])eoplc. So that, speaking generally, tHere 
are nice points by which men may be classified. Now, « 
as a fact, Protestantism has been able, in the past, to 
draw to itsell’, at least for awhile, only certain classes of 
men and women. And the }>atent fact remains, that it 
has failed to attract man in all his conditions and kinds. 
Of course T do not mean to charge against it tluit it has 
not Christianksed the whole world. What I meajj to 
hay is, that it has failed tv be a religion suited to every 
kind of man. There arc mefi of aesthetic tastes; its 
cold and mean appearance repels them. There are 
men who want a positive faith ; its shifting dogmas* 
disgust them. There arc holy women and self-sacri- 
ficing men who would gladly live a life of self-ahiicga- 
tioii and high spirituality, who would gladly give thein- 
selves up as laymen and layw^omen to a life of prayer 
12 * 
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and charity. It frowns upon sisterhoods and brother-" 
hoods. It says to such, “ Get you^^one from my do^*<»-, 
I ‘have iiQ place nor need for such as you;” apd it 
turns tliein back either into the world or to Romo. 
Christ’s cause needs vast amounts of money all the 
'time. It has fostered selfishness toward Christ; so tliat 
when the offertory plate passes down its aisles, it is 
Considered tJiat the act should be tolerated as an ex- 
ception ; and if it passes too often, the offertory plate is 
considered as a positive intrusion. As a fict, after 
240 yeara of trial with a fair field, even where, as in 
this country, it has been vastly, overwhelmingly in 
the ascendant, it has failed to reach the masses. It 
has failed, even though it Ijas preached—in very loud 
tones, too, at times — all the terrors of hell fire, and 
pictured by contrast all the gross splendors of a i>hys- 
icai heaven. And it is this, too, that is stirring earnest 
men. Where are the masses ? AVhy do your appliances 
fail to make permanent harvests among them? * * 

Where is your control over them ? Politics gathers in 
all indiscriminately at its assemblages. How about 
Christianity? What is the matter with you? How 
long will you blindly hug your prejudices, and leave 
Rome to be the only one that can rea(J,i down to and 
control the masses ? IVFy friends, look at tlie Roman 
and the Greek branches of the Church, and contrast 
them with Protestantism in this respect. Why is it 
that the Anglican branch of the oife great Catholic 
Church lias no inr)re succeeded with the jnasses than 
has Protestantism ? Why is it tliat there is an Epis- 
copal type of man? It is because we have run our 
Catholic and Apostolic wheels in the frdtestant, Cal- 
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vinistic, and Lutheran ruts, which they do not fit, never 
will, and never can. * * * It is not because the 

clergy and laity of t^rotestantism are unal^ve to tlte 
wants of the masses, (fr to their own duty in tlje prem- 
ises that Protestantism has made a signal failure. 
Tliey are earnest and godly men. Heaven knows, they* 
spare no efibrts ; instant in season, out of season, earn- 
est in prayer and in work. But this only makes the 
matter worae. The fault is not in them. Men are 
often better than their systems^ and vrithout doubt they 
stand acquitted, while their system stands coiCdemned. 
I have mentioned but two counts in the presentment ; 
time forbids me to go on with many others. But these 
alone, viz., die wholesale abandonment of Protestant- 
ism by large masses of thinking and good men ; and, 
secondly, its failure to reach the masses, are signs of 
the times w’orthy of thought and account, in some p«rt, 
for a movement among us which has not had its equal 
in earnestness and determination since the days of John 
Wesley. 



CHAPTER X. 


EO^N CATHOLICISM AGAINST PEOGEESSIVB SPIEITCALISM.* 

My text IS taken from the Scriptures, according to 
the inspirations of St. Ralph : — 

“Every* one's pro;iToss is Uirough a succession of teachers, each of 
whom seems, at the time, to have a superlative influence^ but it at last 
gives place to a new.*' 


DISCaURSE. 

Each person is organiz(*d and developed on a prin- 
ciple of individuality, ditlerently from every other. 
Each is destined to override tlic pliysical and ehemiral 
trials of death, and gain the shining shores of a higher 
sphere. This latter fact is well e.rtal)Ii>hed. The next 


* A New York daily confnino«l tho hdiowing p.'.ra'rrapl). w'l.icdi was 
handed to Mr. Davis tu rrad. the tim • arrived lor the de- 
livery of his evt'uinjT at D.ulwortli TIall. J»e\v Yt*rk. 2d May, 

18015 : — “Father Sinarius. fif the Uom iu Catholic I'luircli. from St. Louis, 
recently deliwred a Icettiro iiMh-' eo li*;ro of Si. Xavit.r, in this city, to 
a Inrjre congregation, mostly wnuicu. agv.iust the dfA-iritu's and teachings 
of modern Spiritualism, lie in-aie 1 Spiritualism a-; iljc cxtrciue results 
of New England Protrstannsm. d lu- theory, as tnught hy its .‘•uppo.'-od 
original apostles, Judge Kdiiumds and .Andrew Jackson l)avis. is old 
lliridoo Pantheism, and stvente^ n-.turis mjo! The Witch 

of Endor was a medium like the class of metdern limes,” Ac*., &c. The 
foregoing was the substance of the paragraph. After reading it, Mr. 
Davis delivered, in reply, the substance of this chajpter. 
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fact, as well ascertained, is, that the Individual, havinif 
gfiined the better sliore, becomes acclimated to that bet- 
ter ?^«islence, forms an acquaintance wiih tli^ bv-lawS 
and ueiieral principles of the divine govornmeiit, as ex- 
(Miiplified in tiiat state ot* life, and, by means of assoeia- 
lion, becomes educated in common witli the linndreds,* 
and tliousands, and myriads, who have loni^ since de- 
parted from this earth, and from the otli^ir earths in 
the universe. They learn, ainoni» other tliint^s, that 
they can litiirn, and tlius dennmstrate tlieir iiulivi<l- 
iiality to those who si ill remain in the body. • 

Now, wo are told that all these well-cstahlished facts 
were “exploded seventeen hundred years ap^ol” IIow 
can mankind's faitli rccovgr from the terrible wreck 
of that “ cxplosinii Seventeen hundred years before 
any one of ns were born, the doctrine that man is a 
spirit, and tlnit, as such, he continues through eternifv, 
and that he sometimes revisits the earth — “exjdoded I*’ 
Vriiat is the foundation of religion in tlie Iioman 
('atholic Church i Wliat are the fuiKhimental doctrines 
taught by all the notable priests and bishops ^ Just 
this : That tlio hnmau mind is a part «*f a great selieme 
“of eteinal life;” that it is not iustaiilly eonverlod 
into a saint iny* into a sinner, hut enters an “interme- 
diate state;" is neither p^fect enough lor bliss nor 
utterly eoiisigued to the (thR •of liojtelcss perditit>n ; 
l)ut, very reasonably, they say precisely what wc do, 
that, tliere is a ])!ace next to tlie event of death for the 
tcuiporarv re^i«lenco of the departeil spirit. Thus every 
Catholic; Father opposes liis own faith when he attacks 
the teachings of Spiritnalisiii. 

“ The Witch of Endor ” is brought up, by a Catholic 
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Fiitlicr, as a type of all tlio moflern inedliims ! No 
tnithfiil man, who is acquainted with the "I’eat de^<»l- 
Opinents.df Spiritualism, would ever take that casif'as a 
standai:d by which to judge the*myriad form-^ of man- 
ifestation ” in tlie present day. According to tlie 
Bible account, slic was a medium who w^as cnabliKl to 
show her visitor the spirit of a departed warrior. That 
is but one instance, and but one phase. The mediums 
of the present epoch are classified in varieties, from five 
to twenty live ; and tliesc varieties have twenty, thirty, 
or forty different shades of manifestation. All the 
varieties are, of course, regulated by the unitary facts 
and laws, viz.: (1) That man is a spirit; (2) that as a 
spirit he is eternal ; (3) that he can revisit the earth. 

There can be no original ” apostles <»f that gospel 
which is as old as the universe. How can a person be an 
“uriginar’ apostle of that wliirdi is just as eternal behind 
us as in front? The Catholic Father says that this doc- 
trine is based on “ Pantheism.” Nay, nay. It is not 
based on any kind of ism^” but upon the basis of 
science — upon sure FACTS, well ascertained, but won- 
derful. Facts are the beginning and the end of Spirit- 
ualism. The verities of “ eternal life ” have been dem- 
onstrated in many ways by these facts. ^ 

. There are everywhere persons who have not yet seen 
adequate evidence ; u^t yet perfectly convinced ; but 
there are scores and scores of others who have received 
tlie most ample evidences, and who are therefore con- 
vinced beyond the possibility of doubt. Such have 
knowledge! Spiritualists have no “Pantheism,” nor 
any other “ism” as a denominational tenet. There 
are worthy minds among us who undoubtedly believe 
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that “ all things are God.” Few persons are large- 
niirided and good enough to believe so holy a thoiiglit 
of Nai\re. ('ertainly tlie heathen were not sulljeiently * 
spiritualized to believe Tt fully. They only saw and 
worshiped ‘‘blind forces,” and tiiey classified and 
called those fofecs “ God.” And why ? Because 
Biieb were the fir.-t religious yearnings — primiiive up- 
workings of tlie Infinite Spirit in the soil of the human 
mind — the Asiatic reason gras])ing after som- thing 
higlier and better in its intuitions and concepthms of 
the Infinite. The most learned heathen believed in 
hiteUhjent forci?s within matter. And such was the 
philosophy ot* Ilindooism. Spiritualism, I repeat, is 
not based on any theory of m^atter or mind, but upon 
FACTS. We have the largest freedom in matters of 
opinion. We have persons among us who firmly 
believe in a trinity.” Others in our ranks believe sdf 
things witli reference to a personal Deity; and with 
reference to good and evil spirits in t!ie other world ; 
and wiih reference to churches, and Bibles, and reli- 
gions ill this world. And so, indeed, do wo find per- 
sons in the Summer Land still believing in multitudes 
of dissimilar doctrines, as I have shown during this 
course of lectures^* 

Therefore, the Catholic Father can not justly describe 
Spiritualism as based on anjr^ exjiloded notions,” 
unless tlie spiritual facts and fixed axioms of human 
nature can l>e classed among notions. The history 
of man’s spiritual nature and development is complete 
and peribet. These facts arc received: (1) that there 


• See a volume by^the author entitled “ Morning Lectures.’ 
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is a lift* witliin man superior to *t!ie .animal ; (*2) that 
such lilb ovontually lifts him above the lower ’vorfil ; 
‘ (o) tliojt* it causes him to vearii for and aspn!^' after 
immortality; (I) that he scekS ‘S^ternal life,” not only 
for him-elt', but also in his relations to mankind — 
in Literature, in Arts, in Poetry, in •Science, in Me- 
chanics and Philosophy — and so looks calmly upon 
death, an-.l triumphs over the grave. Such a person is a 
Spiritualist, no matter whether he be in the Christian 
or in the Heathen (imreh. Wherever a man intiii- 
tionaltj' and intellectually triiimplis over the idea that 
physical death is the end, there a Spiritualist is born. 
But we have, T repeat, a variety of minds among us 
who draw very dilierent conclusions from the fticfa 
of Spirirual intercourse tl^it come to their knowledge. 
Wo adviss and eiicourago the largest freedom in mat- 
ters of opinion. 

The Catholic Father can not attack Spiritualism as 
he might criticise the Protestant Church — /. <?. from a 
few speculative primriples ^nd premises that liave n«)t 
been demonstrate J. lie miijijt loujicallv trace mere 
s])oculative principles to their certain eomrlusions, and 
then Any : Tliose conclusions arc false ; therefore, the 
premises are false.” He might takc^a creed, a theory, 
and sliow that the miracles, and alleged facts on which 
it is based, are 1ictioi*s‘'^\nd pious frauds,” and thus 
prove that the conclusions logically deduced from the 
false premises are invalid and worthless. But there are 
certain facts — for instance, that the two halves of a 
thing arc equal to the whole — about which tliere is no 
chance for a dispute. The logicijl conclusion, like the 
fact itself, is immovable. 
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So with Si)Iritu il;siM. It is not baserl upon pliilo- 
Fopliical disquisitions specuilutivo opinions yf any in-^ 
dlvitllVl, f*it!i(‘r in or out of tlio hudy. Tho Catliolic 
Father tracfc^s Now Kni^hind Protestantism up until it is 
nier »-o(l into Spiritualiun. Wo, on the other hand, trace 
Protestantism (L)wn until it is lost in unsound Catholic 
roots. The whole tree is fruitful of both good and evil. 

W(* .staiul at the opposite extreme of thP> religious 
controversy. TIio Ttoinan Catholic (.'hurch is at oiie 
end; PiNjiestantisin is between riiat chiircli lijid the 
llarrnoriial Dispensation ; of which fact-paved Spiritu- 
alism is a pai*t. There arc about lifty-six sects of Prot- 
est ants, and as many gradations of fiith, based, not 
upon knowliMlge, but upon the speculative opinions of 
certain individuals as rcligi^is leadcJ’s, wlio had each 
a diifercnt mode of reading and interpreting the Piblo. 
Every such religious man, who was }>oss(‘Ssed of tho 
ability to throw from his intelh‘Ctnal powers the ])osi- 
tive niagiictic force of gtaiiiis into his new theology, 
inevitably drew around hfm the iniiuls that entered 
into the nucleus of a new sect, and such new sect, as 
Presbyterianism for example, in the course of years, 
grows strong, gathers financial power and gre.it respecr, 
begins to devoKfp a literature of it^ «>wn, and, by the 
aid of tho pulpit and j>i*ei.s ii^eiiablcd lo exert an im- 
mense innueiii*e upon fiinilie%"and entire coinmiinities 
and nations. Such is the brief liistury of ('very import- 
ant sect. Each of the sects was the outgrowth of 
lionest specuiWitive oj»ini ins, and logical couelusioiis 
dravru from liPnilicnl [u-c.nis v;. vi:^ , the Oi l and New 
Testaments — neither of wliich are authenticated as 
reliable disclosurotf from God. 
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We do not take any sueli Bpoenlative and untenable 
course. We do not start from the Testaments. We 
‘begin witfi tlie establislied scientific fact, (1) tliat,^man 
is a spirit next, (2) from the certain discovery, or 
fact, that man docs not and can not die ” with the 
dissolution of his body; that, (3) as*an individual, 
“ man goes to the Summer Land and, (4) as an 
individual; “ man can and docs return to earth, mak- 
ing palpable demonstrations of his personal identity.’’ 

On one point we need have no controversy with the 
“ Mother Church,” because we agree witli her that 
ProtestaTitisin is ‘‘a go-between,” or sort of connecting 
link in the progressive developments of Theology and 
Religion, as the zoophytes are links between sub- 
marine vegetation and early forms of animal life. 
Protestantism is a thelogical stratification between two 
^rcat developments. 

liisluip Colenso comes forth from behind the fictions 
of authority, and applies the reason with which the 
Eternal Father has endov^d him. Py the gravity 
of his analytical judgment he drops down through 
the Peiitateiich, and lands on the granite foundations 
below, viz., the solid stratum of common sense, which 
tlie Father had estahlislicd in mind b(\tbrc Genesis was 
written. Here is a bishop wlio has carved his way 
through the adamairiTne fortiiications of prejudice, 
lie has battled bravely. But when the world begins 
to blaze wdtli this War of Theology,” it w’ill be a bitter 
war indeed ; not wholly inseparable fre^m the conflict 
of swords. In the midst of it Protestantism will be cut 
in twain, as was the personal devil described by the 
gifted Milton. In the poem, you remember, it is said 
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that, as the sword passed throiigli the celc?stial rehel, 
tlieVonnd instantly clcjsed up. But such recm:)jratioii 
\villn(>^hc tlie experience of the divided Protestantism, 
l)ccause it is bitterly opposed to unity and self-rostora- 
tion. And there is a large reversionary property in 
the religious faith of the sects of Protestintism. Tin's 
])ortion will certainly go back to the old heirs tn 
tluj Alotlier Church. JJut there also is a large portion 
of spiritual property in Protestantism that will as 
certainly expand into the broad fields of free arntindo- 
pendent growth. Such will step upon the Ilarihonial 
jdatform. And then the religious world will present a 
new phase of development, viz., lioman Catholicism at 
the lower or negative end — no'sects of Protestantism in 
the middle — and the llarmbnial Philosophy at the 
upper or positive pole. Catholicism will believe in the^ 
ascension of the spirit after death, in the communion of 
saints, and in tlie forgiveness of sins. We will believe 
in the ascension of the spirit nfter death ; in the 
comrniinioM of sinners as well as saints; and that sin is 
never forgiven, but only outgrown — as much in the 
next as in this world. 

Ko, at last, (-atholies and Ilarmonialists will he 
organically opposAl to each other. AVe shall certainly 
stand upon a platform of facts^^yd upon the testimony 
of tlie natural intuitions, which have cliinhed up 
through ignorance until they touch the truths of the 
unfolded heavens. 

AVMicn these «/^)positcs in authority shall gain an ele- 
vation siillicieutly coMspicuoii^ to be seen by intelligent 
men and women, the result will be a rapid destructi ui 
of the pi’eseiit vaft-iety of sects— indeed, the entire 
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dostrncjtion of all cxir^ting form-i of s^Cftarlanism — fol- 
lowed by the iv.soliition of all I,hN»testaiUisiu into 
tiioritr” under the liOinan ^Catholie sy3toni,*'or into 
‘‘ Freedom ” under the swiiy of tlie prineiplos of im- 
mortal reason and progress. The Roman Catholie 
Chureli is in its very instincts; the Ilar- 

nionial Dispensation is /»Yy/v^.v.svVv in i:s very instincts. 
The RoiAmii Catholic Church believes in the autlio’ ity 
of an “organization;” the TIarmonial Pliiloso[»hy be- 
lievesrin the antliority of “facts ” and “principles” as 
recogfiized and systematized b}^ reason. The Roman 
Catholic Church takes old-time religious experiences 
and bottles them up, and labels tliem with Latin terms, 
and puts them on the shelves of authority, and feeds 
them to the Inindivds of thousands within its pews. 
The Ilarmonial Dispensation, on the other h ind, takis 
these old-time spiritual experiences harmonizes them 
with modern facts, and spreads them broadcast over the 
pcojde, upon wlioai tlicv fall like manna from the free 
heavens. Tims freely aiiS lovingly the ])e()v>le arc 
fed and noiirislied, and unconsciously they grow liiglior 
and liiglier out <»f their creeds, out of sectarian bondage, 
into the glorious light, and liberty, and ha])[»iness of the 
sons ot Progression. * 

I tliink the (hitliolic JSathor is doing the people an 
excellent service, ff^is liel|)iiig to bring up a contro- 
versy which ho can not put down. All siudi agitation 
is what is necessary for the onward growth of tIl^^ reli- 
gioiu world. It is slid that the majirrity of chiirch- 
g4».'’rs are women, Wiiat i^ the signilicincc', of this 
fact ? Why do not more men attend ? 1 localise tlua-e 

is a class in society who are determined to take up free 
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tlionglit. llo-t men In tTiese (lay:s take no i iitcro.^t i:i siieli 
useless thcologieal questions as are debated in the evan- 
gel ieiv^pnlpits. • Untlifhking girls and their f(?ra:ile r.*l- 
atives go to tlie chnrclfes; but real women and real 
men do not willingly support either clergymen or pul- 
pits that carry ©n a war in opposition to the doctrines 
of eternal Progression. Some men Ijave worked and 
lived out of doors long enough to liavc grown j)ljysieally 
strong aTid morally independent. As a general thing, 
men will not be guided by the leading-strings.of the 
old systems. Ibit women arc ditferently situated and 
differently intliicneed. They dwell within the inner 
circles of custom-bound society. Those inner circles 
touch them and tashion them on every side. A woman 
can not move without being watched and pressed by 
this neighbor, and criticised by that neighbor, and mis- 
ropresentod by the other; and so, by and by, each female 
is molded into tlie shape of that so(oety within which she 
must move and make her home. Women must dress and 
go to clmrcli, ami sing, and |^’ay, a’nd do all things accord- 
ing to the prescribed rules of society. Children and their 
mothers are thus unfortunately in bondage to custom. 
Men, for these reasons, do not form a large portion of 
religious congregations. ]Meii arc free to go where they 
can hear an earnest discoursa They feel at libcrcy to 
go where there is something hearing — ‘‘food for 

thought.” They begin, in advance of women, to culti- 
vate the spirit of ‘‘independence,” But there arc noble 
women, happily, who are very strong and very bravo 
ill freedom. l*lioy, too, are becoming independent. 

AVIiat has brought about this change among women? 
Why are so many of them becoming free? Nothing 
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but this dispensation of Spiritnalistn can explain the 
fact. The Quakers started with the idea that wojpcn 
should be spiritually at libertjr to speak. Tlif.refore, 
women dared to speak in Qjtaker meetings wlienever 
** the spirit moved.” The spiritual position of ifother 
Ann Lee, whatever Protestant slander has done in the 
way of blackening her liistory, looms up in the vital 
part of religious movement, as an example. Ann 
Lee was, of course, hounded all through the world by 
both Catholics and Protestants. Priests and ministers 
were not willing to have the people taught by a woman. 
In the first place, it was unfair to the man’s right to 
the pulpit; and, in the next place, it was contrary to 
the opinions of Paul. She must be anathematized, and 
she was accordingly. Slip survived it. h owever, and is 
now an inhabitant of the Summer Land, hale, and 
Jiearty, and happy, because she did her duty, notwith- 
standing the many absurd things she may have thought 
or uttered. She spoke and \yrought out of the fullness 
of her inspiration, aild n<^\v experiem^es the peaceful 
satisfaction wliich springs from conscious lionesty and 
unswerving integ ity. 

The genius of this new dispensation is calling all 
women to ascend the platform of free thought. The 
spiritual phi' form has expanded and deepened until 
it reaches humanity^nrf goes down into the liearts 
of the people. It everywhere welcomes woman to the 
fields of usefulness. AVoman, therefore, is gradually 
seeing the golden rays of celestial light that are herald- 
ing her emancipation from cramping and dwarfing 
influences. She is to be redeemed from that tyrannical 
society that makes her a mere automaton, and a slave 
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to frt^se and foolish tsiistoms. She sees the time coin- 
in^; 3^ea, rapidly approachinq:. The (-atholie Chiireh 
dreadii^ it. The Prot^tant Cliurcli dreads tt^ Tnie,< 
Protestant ministers pennit their wives and danjjhte s, 
and their female members, to go way down in the b:iso- 
ment of the cliwreh and talk “ out loud ” in confereiH^e 
meetings, in Ilible classes, and in prayer. Yes, women 
are allowed to pray ! Ministers don't object to so 
much co-operation. Put wlicn woman is seen standing, 
wdiere the ministers stand, in tlic pulpit — thus.openly 
infringing upon the “ patent right ” which the o{dained 
clergyman is supposed to have long since received from 
the kingdom of heaven — ^they concentrate their preju- 
dices and their words against her, and then it is tlnit 
Spiritualism opens to her tlie free future, and deeJares 
to her the glorious possibilities of complete emancipa- 
tion. Colleges and public schools are being established 
for her, and alread}" she begins to take a position equal 
to her brother man in many if not all tlie splieres 
of private and public lifd^ The result is, that they 
move liarmoiiiously and beautifully together. The 
liberal religious sects — ^tlie UnitariMn.=i; the Universal- 
ists, the Quakers, and the Shakers — are friendly to 
woman’s progression. But the otlicr sects of Protest- 
antism, including the old Mother Church, look down 
upon it all witli concentrated prejudice and profound 
contempt. 

But the “ Newness ” is upon iis. Tlie Summer Land 
has been revealed. The winter of our discontent ” 
in theology is^certainly passing, and human exi.-teace 
is made a thousandfold more precious and glorious by 
perpetual revelations 
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There is to day an inlliicnee in the world wliich 
is moving and molding the masses. They know not 
cxacUy ‘wliat it is, nor whonCls it comes. Bi^t thou- 
sands of people, for some impalpahle reason, are be- 
lieving less and loss in the old doctrines of Church 
and State. It is because the time has come for tlie 
culmination of the faith that man is a cliild of the 
leather and ]\[other — of Go«l and Xatiire — and that, as 
their child, he is to live after pliysical death in a 
sphere not made wii/i hande'^ — full of Mansions, 
Sphcivs, States, Districts, Territories and Provinces. 
All this ‘‘good news” is what has come to mankind. A 
genuine new gospel ! Is it fanaticism ? Is it panthe- 
ism? Is it something that was “exj)lod(Ml 1700 years 
ago?” No man who interiorlv knows any thing of 
religious history — co:nj)reheii(ling the natural workings 
,of the human soul— could over stand up in the presence 
of an intcHlgent congregation, and say anght against 
these truths. No wonder the Catholic priest liad but 
a sprinkling of niCMi;” and a ‘‘ great congregation of 
women,” to listen to his tirade against inodorn Spirit- 
ualism. Men -who know the history of theology, of 
fanaticism, and of lioinan Catholicity, have no interest 
in such one-sided and shallow controversies. 

But yet there are ignorant men fo the number of 
hundreds and thousands; therefore, the work must go 
on. The upheaval, the revolution, and the division, 
must take place. A great theological warfare must be 
waged, and it might as well commence when ‘‘the 
rebellion is crushed ” as at any other tilno. It can not 
commence until the world’s j>oIitic:d convulsion has 
very nearly exhausted itself in tlie minds of the people. 
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Then the flame of religious interest will be kindled, 
tfud it will burn like M^dflres on the broad prairies. 
Theft will come a new^and a higher pentecosial experi- 
ence. Then the peoj)le wil* be singularly “excited. 
They will not be able to repress their awakened anxiety, 
to know definitely about the future. They will say, 
“ Give us knowledge as well as faith.’’ “ Give “us a 
ham for our hopes.” Then they will accept impei^ 
sonal Beason. Beason will rest and be grounded upon 
Nature; which is forever harmonious with intuition, 
and indorsed by experience and facts. 

From the Summer Land this theological revolution, 
and this great disunion and division of the sects, has 
been many times announced. It was first definitely 
announced to me in 1851! It was then made very 
clear that Protestantism was to be divided ; that t]^e 
Boman Catholic Church w’^as then to have a great ac- 
cession of persons and of power. Distinguished Prot- 
estants will return to the old authority. Borne at one 
end ; Beason at the other^ Conservatism, in the shape 
of religious dogmatic authority, in one place ; Progres- 
sion, in the shape of enlightened experience and ad- 
vancing reason, in another. The Conservatives will be 
friendly to Music, and Art, and Science, only so far as 
these divine agents administer to the advancement of 
Church interests. The Progressives wdll be favorable 
to and supporters of all things and of all influences that 
can aid in advancing the cause of civilization — tlie on- 
ward developiacnt of the whole people toward harmony 
in society, and toward justice and freedom in govern- 
ment. These two parties and positions will be distinct- 
ly unfolded by the on- working laws of Progress. 

13 
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THE APPROACHIKG OBISIS. 


The atmosphere is filled with individual private expe- 
riences. These experiences are frequently reported t(f, 
and by, those who are called me(\imn3. Private dohiils 
are fiiterestlng to those only who liave been the snbjec^ts 
,of such experiences. But the finest evidenccfi from the 
Summer Land, and the best things in Spiritualism, can 
not be divulged to a promiscuous audience. Neither 
can such evidences be made plausible to the reader of 
a newspaper, because no speaker or writer can paint 
all the convincing items of conditions, and the scenery 
which pertained to and accompanied the demonstrarion. 
Only the general fact can be given to a hearer or a 
reader. Because a third party can not see the minutiae, 
the narration seems trite, and many times unsatisfac- 
tory. Hence we say, “ Go seek for yourselves.” Indi- 
viduals return to relate their private experiences; to 
say in touching language what they think of the dear 
ones remaining on earth ; to tell how often they have 
watched over their loved ; to narrate how many tim^s 
they liave endeavorc J to exei* an influence in the way 
of guardianshii),,and government, and protection ; re- 
gretfullv to inform the beloved how often they have 
failed, or joyfully to tell how many times they have 
succeeded. They tell us these thingr over and over 
again, and we have accumulated unmistakable proofs 
of the truth. It can ‘not be fully described to you, nor 
can you impart the vividness of the truth to your neigh- 
bor — only the skeleton of the experience; but all tlie 
internal interest can be conceived and treasured up hy 
no one beside yourself. Hence the basic historical facta 
of Spiritualism can never be spread by propagandists. 

1 can not go about and preach tho mere externals 
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into tlie reason and intuitions of people. Spiritualists 
af<i believers because pf the incontrovertible evidences 
which they liave indiyidually received or obtained by 
investigation. 

Heretofore I have shown you that the Summer Land 
is filled with countless varieties of persons, and that 
these persons, instead of being in antagonism wuth^acb 
other, as sects are here, are in harmony with the great 
plans and design and moral government of the Divin<< 
Mind. The higher intelligences almost nevej return 
to earth. Tliey do not find language adapted to the 
expression of their finest thoughts or richest experiences. 
Neither do they obtain the attention of those who 
could best appreciate their thoughts. They therefore 
turn their backs to the plamet from which they sprang, 
and go onward, knowing that you and I, as we ascend 
the ladder of experience, will see, and feel, and knt)w 
what they have felt, and seen, and known. Hence, 
revelations from the most freijuent spirit visitors are 
not often high, intellecliGal displays. They are not 
manifestations of mural and intellectual archangelhood. 
They are, on the contrary, expressions purely social, 
pathetic, and unsophisticated, coming from persons 
who are mostly under the influence of affection ; not 
often under the control of high forms of thought and 
contemplation. The old phiUsophers, and the men 
who were in this world interested in the various 
Sciences, and those who were influential in the for- 
mation of Literature, and Art, and Governments, are 
the very men who now take tlie Uast possible part in 
the special thoughts and private interests of mankind. 
They interest tbieinselves chiefly in the grand q^ve- 
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THB AFFBOACHmO CBISIB. 


ments ’which are c&rried forward by the hundreds 
and thousands of lesser persons^ who feel that tht^y 
must communicate to mankint} frequently in orSer to 
enjoy tiie social life of the existence which is bestowed 
upon them. 

Some of the inhabitants of the other world do not 
seem fully to realize that diey have certainly tlirown 
off their relations to the earth, but keep loaning and 
yearning earthward, facing this way, their affections 
pouring;, into the channels of their terrestrial friend- 
ships. Others are interested in mere material property 
left behind. Of course these persons are not comforta- 
ble. The Eoman Catholic Church, in its earliest' con- 
ceptions of this thing, said : “ There is a purgatory.” 
Verily, there is a state of mind that is next to the grave 
— just thei other side of it — which faces its tenants 
eaHli^ard far more than skyward; which causes its 
inhabitants still to feel that they have not thrown 
off all connections with the low earth. These spirits 
are the ones that arc affected favorably by such com- 
munications as ^e mediums are enabled to make ; 
they are often lifted, through the “ satisfaction ” which 
such communications give, and, for the time, are raised 
to a higher and a pleasanter sphere of feeling. 

iN'ow, these are some of ‘the facts in Spiritualism; 
and they are accepted* as true by the Catholic Church. 
These religious opposites will eventually meet. When 
they meet, they will shake hands. I have met Catho- 
lic bisliops face to face; 1 have talked^ with them. 
They are, generally, what the world styles ‘‘educated 
persons.” Many of them have been more pleasant, and 
coiK^us, and agreeable to me than, have the same 
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number of Protestant ministers. They hold that Rea- 
Bon*has nothing.to do wjth the dogmas and disgipline of 
the Cliurch. The Bibl^ itself is not so important to 
tlie Catholics as the authority and principles of the 
Church. Accept their Church ; or individual Opinion. 
Reason is a part of the individual. It is also the 
instrumentality by which individual opinion is ii»an- 
ufactured into practical forms. They ask f “ Which 
will you take — the Church, or individual Opinion ?”• 
They take the Church, and that is a finality with them. 
What it teaches in religion, is from God what it 
does not teach or permit, is from the devil.” Thus 
the argument is closed up forever. 

On the other hand, we say that the Church is an ac- 
cumulation of merely hunftm experience, human au- 
thority, and plans of human discipline ; and that expe- 
rience and reason, and the inspirations of the inteUeCt- 
ual, moral, and social faculties, are the “ Latest ^ve- 
lations from God that when a man or a woman, own- 
ing these inspirable and inspired faculties, is filled with 
an earnest desire to use them rightly, then comes 
the power to as well as to &<?, good ; and with that 
comes progress, and from progress hannony, and out 
of harmony come happiness and oneness with Deity. 

When there is a harmoliious blending of heavenly 
with earthly influences — when the epirit in vian vieets 
the Spirit of God — then the two are indissolubly wed- 
ded; and at the nuptial ceremony of such a union 
Truth and Justice officiate, because they are the or- 
dained priests of heaven and eternity. 
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